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seemed  the  advantage  of  one  hour's  applause — 
whilst  out  of  no  opportunity  that  was  not  honest 
did  England  ever  reach  another  jewel  for  her  crown 
— is  a  reality  of  which  she  need  not  go  to  history 
either  for  a  witiiess  or  a  warning.  England  has 
this  double  shame  more  nearly,  perhaps,  hrought 
home  than  she  may  like  to  bring  herself  to  feel — 
the  spectacle  of  a  public  man,  who  fancies  he  can 
see  something  Bometimes  to  justify  a  pledge  he 
means  shall  have  no  life  beyond  his  lips — rthe 
public  policy  that  becomes  the  paraded  belonging 
of  a  party  necessititted  by  such  a  false  beginning. 
England  Iiolils  back  nothing  that  she  has  to  give, 
from  the  men  who  serve  her  well.  To  each  suc- 
cession of  her  statesmen,  she  can  oifer  a  sublime 
trust  in  a  name  that  has  been  never  dishonoured, 
and  that  can  never  be  less  to  be  England's. 

If  this  England  could  fall  from  what  she  is,  to 
what  other  Peoples  nrc,  not  the  weakness  she  has 
in  her  pity,  only  noticed  to  pass  by,  would  hurry 
her  peril  on — her  catastrophe,  would  be  firet  be- 
trayed where  her  trust  had  been  first  dishonoured, 
amidst  the  doubtful  morality  of  her  public  men. 
There  are  statesmen  now  amongst  us,  by  whom 
the  repudiation  of  such  an  imputation  would  be  as 
nnneceKsary,  ns  by  nthers  it  would  bf  impossible. 
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Bat  there  is  in  reality  the  more  need  to  proclaim 
it,  because  it  would  be  unnecessary  only  by  so  very 
few.  It  would  be  in  a  manner  bard  to  assure  the 
great  majority  of  those,  who  have  ever  brought 
themselves  to  think  about  what  cabinets  assert,  or 
Parliament  may  pioclaira,  that  self-interest,  or  it 
may  be  worse,  waa  ouly  very  decently'masquerad- 
ing,  and  that  after  all  there  was  not  nearly  so 
much  connexion  as  might  be  desired  to  appear, 
between  the  manifesto  and  the  measures  of  a 
Ministry.  That  there  should  be  the  possibility  of 
a  suspicion,  that  public  life  has  even  an  exceptional 
morality  of  its  own,  which  may  be  played  out 
with  some  success  without  muc'a  character,  and 
that  the  "  pledge"  of  a  public  man  may  be  never 
meant  to  be  redeemed,  and  is  only  serious  when  it 
cannot  be  conveniently  explained  away,  is  hardly 
a  belief  that  can  give  Adininistrntions  strength. 

But  the  offering  of  public  confidence,  is  too  often 
the  loose  accompaniment  of  the  rise  of  a  man 
who  is  the  merest  accident.  The  candidate  on 
the  hustings  who  answers  best  all  round,  whose 
violence  proclaims  the  most  aud  means  the  least, 
and  whose  "  platform  "  is  the  most  indistinct,  but 
the  very  least  possible,  becomes  a  success,  from 
the  very  margin  that  he  reserves  to  himself  for 
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escape  from  anything  he  may  be  unwittingly  com- 
mitted to.  He  has  outbid  the  man  far  enough, 
who  neither  could  nor  would  exhibit  himself 
under  a  great  measure  of  "  pledges."  The  appa- 
ratus of  agitation  on  the  hustings  is  only  borrowed 
with  less  effect,  but  more  show,  from  those  who 
have  been  often  ministers,  and  soraetimes  a  power. 
It  must  be  confessed  to  be  sufficiently  difficult  for 
those  who  look  on,  to  have  any  belief  in  men  who 
have  so  little  belief  in  themselves.  It  is  the 
system  of  competition  that  has  passed  into  a  moral 
degradation,  less  difficult  to  define  than  to  arrest. 
The  hope  of  the  Opposition  may  be  to  present 
something  in  advance  of  the  Cabinet  scheme. 
The  Ministers  "  pledge"  may  have  been  excessive; 
his  rival's  at  least  shall  be  impossible.  But  if  it 
was  created  to  be  impossible,  it  was  not  created 
to  be  called  so.  The  administration  is  outbid,  and 
its  successor  is  free  to  give  life  to  the  policy  that 
brought  it  into  being.  But  the  policy  that 
brought  it  into  being  had  its  beginning  and  its 
end  in  the  "  pledge."  It  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  objectless,  although  there  may  well  be  that 
commentary  tliat  might  call  it  contemptible. 
Were  old  names  fixed  to  new  professions,  the 
Minister    who  stood   on  sucli  a  "pledge"  would 
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BHceeed  to  a  crime.  If  England  sets  ao  much 
before  her  statesmen,  and  yet  receives  so  Httlej 
the  rebuke  must  come  from  those  of  her  own 
governing  men,  who  can  come  clean  to  pronounce 
upon  the  taint,  and  whose  honour  has  at  least  oat- 
lived  the  popularity  that  has  been  so  outbid.  It 
should  be  impossible  to  ask  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  an  opportunity  to  unfold  a  policy,  on  the 
assertion  of  a  "  pledge"  that  is  meant  to  be  be- 
trayed. It  should  be  impossible  to  disturb  a 
policy  that  may  seem  only  respectable,  for  the 
display  of  a  programme  that  may  be  called 
"  advanced."  The  policy  on  which  such  an  admi- 
nistration enters,  if  it  is  not  to  be  despised, 
cannot  always  betray  accident  in  its  fulfilment, 
and  system  in  its  abandonment.  Whilst  Cabineta 
are  changed,  because  their  professions  are  sur- 
passed, and  the  cause  that  broke  them  up  becomes 
confused,  in  the  corruption  that  succeeds  a 
"pledge"  dishonoured,  there  can  be  no  pretence 
for  faith  in  the  "  pledges"  of  those  who  flung  away 
their  programme  before  they  had  well  "kissed 
hands."  To  declare  a  policy  honestly  intended, 
and  to  fail  before  a  combination  only  unanimous 
by  accident,  if  it  may  wreck  a  ministry  does  not 
taint  its  name.     But  the  administration  that  sue* 
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coeds  to  the  iesiie  that  it  has  itself  provoked,  has 
challenged  obligations  by  which  it  were  dis- 
honour not  to  Btand  or  fall.  It  is  only  this  mea- 
sore  that  is  asked.  Statesmen,  though  outbid,  can 
yet  afford  to  wait.  But  England  cannot  afford 
that  by  the  whisper  of  but  one  suspected  thing 
they  should  succeed. 

In  the  latest  manifesto  of  an  agitator — hesi- 
tating to  appear  amongst  the  very  men  whose 
faith  is  in  him,  M'hilst  his  trust  is  iu  the  faith  that 
they  will  never  prove  him — the  confession  is 
nrged  that  between  the  mere  pledge  paraded,  and 
the  policy  confirmed,  there  rests  all  the  guilt  of 
that  "  pledge  betrayed."  "  Parliament,"  he  says, 
"  has  thought  it  as  safe  as  it  was  pleasant  to 
forget  its  solemn  pledges  ;"  and  then  he  goes  on 
to  call  up  those  "  whose  professions  on  the  hustings 
are  Liberal,  but  who  retard  rather  than  urge 
forward  any  measures  in  Parliament."  This  is 
not  the  more  evidence  that  may  be  overlooked, 
because  it  comes  to  us  iu  the  words  of  an  agitator, 
whose  frenzy  is  now  only  the  less  impoteut  be- 
cause its  object  is  understood.  It  is  the  witness  of 
one  who  has  only  become  evidence,  because  it  just 
at  this  present  serves  him  better  than  by  remain- 
ing an  accomplice.     If  "  Parliament  has  thought 
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it  safe  and  pleasant  to  forget  its  BOleraii  pledges," 
the   reminder  might   have  at   least  been'  wrkten  , 
down  with  cleaner  hands.    It  is  simply  the  witness^ 
of  the  agitator  disturbed,  that  whilst  much  of  the  j 
invention   rests    with   him,    roost    of  the   profits  j 
remain    with  others.     He  has  flung  aside  *'  pro-;*! 
raises,"  that   if  they    followed    too    fast  to    be-. 
"  solemn,"  were  not  too  empty  to  be  sometimes  | 
believed.     But  that  their  naes  should  have  been 
learnt  by  others,   brings  him,  as  his  words  show    i 
symptoms,  to  the  brink  of  the  greater   folly  of 
proclaiming  what  they  are.    He  telk  us  something 
of  the  history  of  the  "pledges"  of  the  hustings, 
and  their  future  iu  the  House;  and  he  sums  up 
that  which  he  at  least  should  know  the  truth  of, 
when  he  tells  us  of  a  "  pledge"  it  may  have  been    i 
convenient  to  parade,  but  which  it  seems  to  have 
turned    out   the    more    "  safe   and    pleasant"   to 
betray. 

It  will  undoubtedly  raise  a  good  many  questions 
in  the  mind  of  such  a  speculator  as  Lord  Macaulay's 
New  Zealander,  should  he,  in  the  confusion  of  his 
first  arrival  on  the  bridge,  elect  to  take  down  things 
either  as  they  are,  or  as  they  have  been.  He  will 
be  better  advised  to  leave  that  to  his  wife,  should 
he  bring  that  lady  over  with  him.     Whether  the 
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decay  of  a  g«ieration  or  two  will  introduce  into  the 
moral  <ode,  that  obtains  in  political  life,  any  mate- 
rial change,  it  might  he  more  difficult  to  helieye  than 
it  would  be  to  say.  But  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
deny  that  an  unapologetic  offering  of  the  troth  ever 
had  much  less  chance  of  an  ovation  than  at  this 
present.  There  is,  at  least,  in  those  circles,  which 
claim  for  themselves  the  direction  of  public  opinion, 
a  general,  and  not  an  unavoweil,  shrinking  from 
conclusive  utterances,  which  goes  far  to  make  it 
impossible  for  public  criticism,  even  where  it  may 
surprise  itself  most  by  being  honest,  to  touch  that 
which  in  isolated  instances  it  may  really  expose. 
That  this  is  so,  is  perhaps  so  natural  and  necessary 
n  tribute  to  the  increasing  self-satisfaction  and 
preponderating  degeneracy,  to  be  traced  in  some 
directions,  that  it  quite  explains  itself,  Popular 
preachers  even,  pleasantly  assure  their  audiences 
that  they  may  dismiss  their  cabs  and  walk  from 
their  pews  to  heaven ;  and  from  other  public 
instructors  comes,  in  other  words,  the  same  assur- 
ance, that  the  question  of  morality  in  public  men — 
what  the  demand  is  good  for,  how  the  supply  is  to 
be  regulated,  and  what,  at  its  best,  may  be  about 
its  average — is  simply  a  question  to  be  determined 
by  circumstances.     Those  statesmen  who  may  be 
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under  a  little  suspicion,  we  are  desired  to  believe 
know  when  to  yield  and  when  to  resist;  when  a 
"  pledge '"  is  to  be  eairied  into  action,  or  bow 
soon  stifled  after  it  is  declare*!  \  ami  that  it  is  an 
affectation  to  look  in  a  public  direction,  for  that 
inflexibilitj  of  moral  purpose  which  is  religiously 
exacted  in  private  life.  It  is  constantly  asserted 
by  those  who  have  seen  behind  the  scenes,  when  the 
masks  were  off — and  who  come  from  a  competition 
where  they  could  not  succeed,  because  they  would 
not  overbid — that  political  honesty  was  almost  an 
absolute  disqualification  for  the  public  service. 
Nor  is  it  so  difficult,  however  apologists  may  put 
it,  to  understand  the  reason  why.  The  public  man 
cares  very  little,  if  he  cares  anything  at  all,  for 
the  publicist  who  assumes  to  be  his  critic.  If  he 
has  much  to  conceal,  however  great  the  necessity, 
he  knows  who  will  lift  it  into  silence.  He  knows 
all  the  machinery  of  the  ordinary  type  of  sub- 
sidised journalism.  He  knows  that  in  the  sheet 
before  him,  he  is  not  pinnacled  as  high  as  he  might 
be  for  the  credulity  of  the  nation;  but  he  knows 
that  be  can  very  materially  raise  his  own  de- 
scription by  asking  the  editor  what  he  would  like 
to  take  beyond  the  seas,  or  whether  he  wouhi  be 
better  pleased  to  come  to  dinner.    It  is  not  difficult 
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to  realise  Ibe  remarkable  aggregate  of  nnalfected 
parity  that  this  will  bring  into  action.  But  an 
instance  that  will  establish  what  is  meant,  asserts 
itself  no  further  back  tlian  at  the  formation  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  first  administration,  and  upon 
the  catastrophe  of  Lord  Russell's  mission  to 
Vienna.  The  Premier,  we  were  then  told,  by  a 
journal  that  has  claimed  for  itself  the  right  to 
criticise  with  the  people's  authority,  had  taken  up 
something,  in  the  confusion  of  the  crisis,  a  long 
way  out  of  his  own  line ;  whilst  a  jester,  as  a 
relief  to  the  tricks  of  piebald  horses,  was  more 
than  indirectly  suggested  to  be  that  line  in  which 
it  was  calculated  he  might  have  been  meant  to 
entertain.  Lord  Palnicrston,  who  could  see  the 
eitaation  to  be  capable  of  a  shift  to  his  advantage, 
was  true  enough  to  his  career  to  give  orders  for  a 
change  in  this  description,  by  giving  a  gentleman, 
just  returned  from  the  Antipodes,  without  any 
very  satisfactory  references — and  who  might  have 
been  the  artist  of  the  sketch — something  to  do. 
And  then  as  soon,  and  as  seriously,  as  was  very 
well  possible,  it  came  to  be  told,  by  the  same 
print,  that  the  man  who  had  reUeved  the  piebalds, 
was  the  only  Minister  whom,  "we  can  seriously 
recommend."     It  was  the  same  with  Lord  Russell, 
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when  some  Vienna  contradictions  wanted  expla- 
nation. But  such  illustrations  of  a  corrupted 
criticism,  much  too  convenient  not  to  be  true, 
might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent ;  and  public 
life,  viewed  at  all  generally,  and  not  at  all  senti- 
mentally, BO  far  from  being  above  suspicion  in 
directions  that — when  the  occasion  serves — may 
be  more  directly  indicated,  is  perhaps  the  only 
really  competitive  reminder  to  commercial  mo- 
rality, that  every  questionable  thing  has  not  alto- 
gether a  mouopoly  east  of  Temple  Bar. 

It  may  be  said — as  it  has  been  said  speciously 
enough  to  satisfy  the  counterfeit  necessity  that  in 
all  such  situations  is  set  up  to  challenge  with  mock 
seriousness — that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
too  sensitively  jealous  of  their  own  position,  to 
accredit  any  statesman  with  extended  trust,  who 
would  not  carry  ont  that  trust  without  a  taint 
upon  his  honour.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  at  the 
proper  time,  to  e8tabli»<h  that  public  confidence  is 
given — and  not  by  any  accident — to  men  who, 
if  thoy  are  not  confessedly  characterless,  are  saved 
from  the  distinction  because  their  position — pledged 
to  overbid  all  offers — could  not  tolerate  the  flavour 
of  ranch  character,  if  it  aimed  at  much  success. 
Ministerial    majorities  are  decided   partly  by   the 
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capacity  to  produce  a  "  pledge  "  that  may  preci- 
pitate a  crisis,  and  partly  by  the  faculty  of  not 
having  it  aboat  them  when  the  necessity  that 
created  it  has  passed.  And  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maiDtaiu  that,  to  the  influences  of  those 
"pledges,"  with  which  "Liberalism"  has  disguised 
dishonesty,  we  do  not  owe  the  spectacle  of  much 
that  is  weak  and  more  that  is  suspected.  The 
nnfultilled  acknowledgment  that  we,  aa  a  nation, 
do  owe  to  the  development  of  what  is  known  as 
"  Liberalism,"  is  so  peremptorily  insisted  on,  that 
there  cannot  very  well  be  any  sort  of  difficulty,  as 
to  placing  to  its  credit,  a  large  proportion  of  that 
lax  political  morality  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  creed  itself.  There  are  those  who  affect  to 
believe  that  the  present  position  of  the  "Liberal" 
party  remains  to  be  accounted  for;  but  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  *'  pledges  "  there  must  be  an  end, 
and  the  chief  necessity  of  "  Liberalism  "  is  the 
want  of  a  cry.  It  matters  little,  if  it  matters 
anything  at  all,  that  there  is  to  this  "  Liberalism  " 
an  aspect  of  mildness  as  well  as  extravagance. 
Its  theory  as  declared,  if  not  demonstrated,  by  its 
own  "  advanced  "  votaries,  is  that  the  voice  of 
the  people,  in  every  demand,  carries  with  it  an 
irresistible  appeal,   and  a   paramount   claim.      It 
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must  not  be  governed,  but  direct  the  action  of  all 
Government. 

There  would  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting 
"  Liberalism  "  to  argue  with  a  cry.  It  must  adopt 
it,  or  it  ceases  to  be  "  Liberalism."  To  proclaim 
that  popular  agitation  can  be  immoderate,  whether 
it  brings  to  its  appeal  wordy  resolutions  or  large 
stones,  or  that  it  can  be  wrong,  is  to  proclaim 
"  Liberalism  "  a  lie.  This  is  not  even  the  creed 
distorted,  it  is  simply  its  apotheosis  declared. 
Startled  by  its  own  theories  of  belief,  in  the 
mildest  sense,  the  so-called  "  Liberal "  party, 
before  the  demand  of  right  and  order,  is  com- 
pelled, in  the  faithlessness  of  that  expediency 
which  its  very  faith  disclaims,  to  appeal  to  reason 
before  the  menace  of  a  mob.  But  when  this 
perversion  is  necessitated,  the  "  Liberal,"  for  the 
moment,  has  laid  aside  "Liberalism;"  he  is  him- 
self the  satirist  of  his  own  belief;  he  is  himself 
the  sceptic  of  his  own  scheme.  If  this  may  seem 
to  bear  an  extreme  application,  that  creed  cannot 
complain  which  must  confess  it  even  to  be  possible. 
Nor  can  it  any  the  more  be  denied  that  the  whole 
basis  of  such  political  error  is  not  of  the  largest 
range.  The  Utopia,  which  in  all  the  mocking 
details — fashioned   out  of  a  dream,  with  no  sub- 
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stance  but  degradation  —  it  shadows  out,  is  so 
easy  to  design,  that  its  chief  success  may  be  that 
it  demands  no  character  to  adopt  the  creed.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  question  seriously  the  plea  of 
a  man,  wliose  apology  for  the  presumption  he  may 
parade,  is  that  he  got  to  be  noticed  without  ever 
intending  it ;  and  who,  if  he  feels  himself  without 
any  of  the  obligations  to  be  honest,  does  not  see 
why  he  should  set  any  limits  to  his  "  pledges." 
But  it  never  seems  to  have  been  considered,  at  all 
in  proportion  to  its  signal  significance,  that  whilst 
there  is,  in  directions  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  indicate,  a  sanctioned  existence  for  this  political 
debauchery,  we  are  aggravating,  to  a  disastrous 
degree,  the  political  morality  of  public  life.  If 
the  system  were  not  so  generally  successful,  and  so 
spised — for  those  who  can  wait  till  its 
,  it  even  now  might  have  its  consolations. 
*  necessity  of  an  apology  for  "  pledges "  per- 
petnally  left  dishonoured,  can  only  exist  until  the 
necessity  of  an  apology  for  the  statesmen  who 
have  trifled  with  their  trust  is  passed.  The 
absence  of  candour,  and  the  want  of  dignity,  on 
the  political  platform,  which  we  may  be  too  apt  to 
r^ard  as  necessarily  inseparable  from  the  position 
of  the  man  who,  for  example,  represents  a  popular 
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constituency,  are  not,  necessarily,  the  caricature 
that  may  be  fancied,  but  simply  sufficiently  coarse 
and  clumsy  copies  of  the  Parliamentary  success. 

Perhaps,  without  any  exception,  in  all  metro- 
politan constituencies,  the  candidate  for  represen- 
tative distinction,  of  the  sort  that  that  market 
affords,  must,  as  a  condition  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  him  to  even  hesitate  to  adopt,  have  no  scru- 
ples that  could  run  counter  to  those  whose  nominee 
he  means,  at  some  expense,  to  be.  The  degradation 
of  speech  to  which  he  must  accommodate  himself 
— perhaps  without  going  much  out  of  his  way — 
is  pointed  to  as  the  rallying  point  of  "  Liberty," 
and  as  the  latest  declaration  of  "  Progress  " ;  whilst 
the  evil  that  is  fast  becoming  a  reproach,  is  merely 
viewed  as  an  ambitious  imitation  of  the  statesman. 
There  is  such  a  disposition  to  think  a  thing 
inevitable  because  it  is  common,  that  we  have 
come  to  see,  almost  without  any  protest  that  is 
not  insincere,  the  action  of  what  is  known  aa 
"  Liberalism "  upon  the  public  morality  of  our 
public  men.  We  may  see  that  a  Minister  of 
"  Liberal "  professions,  has  been  addressing  his 
constituents,  and  we  may  see  that  he  has  been 
going  through  the  tricks  and  the  asides,  that  his 
party  has  solemnly  provided  for,  by  benevolently 
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passing  that  party  ofT  as  the  only  hope  of  the 
"  people,"  as  the  only  hope  of  "  the  working 
classes,"  and  as  the  only  hope  of  "  Progress  and 
Reform."  It  would  be  difficult  not  to  feel  these 
otterauces  to  be  unequivocally  false.  He  knows 
them  to  be  false,  for  they  were  supplied  to 
deceive.  He  means  them  to  be  false — it  is  to 
he  the  measure  of  his  success.  But  he  the  rather 
rises  for  bis  invention,  than  sinks  for  his  unscru- 
pulousness.  He  has  recognised  the  first  political 
necessity  of  that  party  which,  if  it  cannot  always 
conceal  old  expedients,  is  always  ready  with  new 
ones;  and  which  asserts  that  the  articles  of  its 
faith,  so  far  as  they  may  be  susceptible  of  definition, 
are  in  deference  to  the  degeneracy  of  those  who  ack- 
nowledge them,  in  antagonism  to  the  principles  of 
sincerity  in  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  That  which 
would  he  nearly  degradation  in  a  public  school,  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  means  of  postponing 
the  extinction  of  a  party,  at  the  cost  of  corrupting 
a  nation.  It  can  hardly  be  accepted — even  by  the 
parasites  of  the  system — as  a  possible  excuse,  or 
as  a  tolerable  equivalent,  that  England  lent  herself 
to  a  policy  that  could  only  perpetuate  phrases;  or 
that  she  grew  callous  of  the  honour  of  her  public 
men,  when  she  accepted,  at  its  own  valuation,  a 
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political  belief  that  takes  the  yery  heart  from 
purity,  and  gave  her  in  exchange  a  mutilated 
substitute  which  supplies  its  own  commentary  from 
its  own  divisions.  If  English  '*  Liberalism  "  has 
been  chiefly  advantaged  by  the  sort  of  morality  that 
obtains,  and  by  the  empty  sounds  that  are  still 
sufiicient,  it  cannot  well  object,  whilst  it  has  ap- 
propriated the  benefits,  to  illustrate  the  conse- 
quence ;  nor  can  it  well  plead  that  that  to  which 
its  past  was  committed,  should  not  eventuate  in  the 
corruption  it  helped  to  create,  and  in  the  suspicion 
to  which  it  succeeds. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ENGLISH  "  LIBERALISM." 


The  gnilelcBsness  of  "  Liberal "  statesmen  has  been 
often  insisted  on.  Their  worst  energy  is  their  own 
innocence.  Their  worst  reproach  is  their  over-large 
benevolence.  They  might,  it  is  almost  received,  in 
some  directions,  represent  permanence,  if  they  were 
more  decided,  and  perhaps  less  pnre.  It  is  the  old 
excuse  whieh  is  put  in,  that  they  are  far  away  too 
hesitating  about  touchiug  pitch.  If  this  may  be 
exceptionally,  in  other  situations,  the  appeal  of  that 
which  is  honest,  against  that  which  almost  looks 
like  guilt,  it  has  been  the  opportunity — whenever 
their  want  has  created  it — of  those  who,  if  they 
were  discovered  in  the  pitch,  could  explain  away 
its  signs.  If  a  "  Liberal"  statesman  brings  about 
a  catastrophe,  there  are  a  great  many  of  those  re- 
spectable people, whoare  ill-disposed  to  have  elderly 
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prejudices  disturbed,  very  ready  to  lay  down  the 
assurance,  that  something  very  far  from  the  catas- 
trophe  achieved,    was    meant.     But    they  would 
hardly  have  recognised  the  emergency  of  the  situ- 
ation, if  they  were  confined  to  this  plea,  or  if  it  , 
was   their   only  apology ;    and    the   confusion    to 
which  they  have  contributed  will  be  held  to  have 
been  inevitable.     They  might  peri]  the  stability  of 
the   State — as   it  may  not  be    always  clear  that 
some  of  them  do  not ;    but  because  they  did  not  ] 
mean    to  be   overweighted,   the    nearness  of    the 
peril  must  be  overlooked.  Or  the  disaster  is  worked 
out  with  so  much  familiarity,  and  so  much  pro- 
fession, that  judgment  is  invited  on  another  issue; 
and  disaster  itself,  it  will  be  contended,  had  better  I 
be  perpetual,  than  that  such  administrators  should  I 
be    abolished.      It   is  endeavoured,    in    some   di- 
rections, where  the  belief  that  is  expressed  may 
take  a  little  of  its  fervency  from  the  obligations  i 
which  are  required,  to  make  it  appear  that  "Liberal" 
statesmen    have   hardly  even  their   humours   like  | 
other  men.      We   are    reminded    of    what    their 
families  have  done  for  the  past — not  of  what  such 
blood  took  to  its  own  advantage — but  of  fthat  it 
contributed  to  the  age  that  could  honour  it,  as  a 
guarantee,  it  would  almost  seem,  of  what  may  be 
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expected  even  wbea  such  blood,  by  some  misadven- 
ture, should  get  mixed.  They  were  cradled,  if  with 
no  indefinite  idea  to  good  ^'overnraent,  with  an  idea 
of  its  profitable  counterfeit  that  was  very  clearly 
defined;  and  England,  if  she  did  not  like  the 
results,  would  at  least  commend  their  resolves. 
Beyond  this — and  here  no  argument,  that  at  least 
has  been  preserved,  pretends  to  follow — they  have 
an  hereditary  capacity  for  public  affairs.  If  this  is 
not  immediately  decisive,  it  is  perhaps  only  because 
it  is  nearly  unintelligible.  The  plea  that  might 
be  the  most  difficult  to  sustain  is  that  of  so-called 
"Liberal"  Statesmen,  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
more  searching  standard,  by  which  those  who  may 
have  some  sincerity  would  find  themselves  con- 
demned. 

This  is  certainly  no  age  for  flinging  about  lh« 
truth.  There  is  a  pleasant  latitude  to  be  preserved 
in  other  scenes,  even  in  the  expression  of  detected 
erime.  Political  failures  continue  to  assert  their 
saocess,  and  vindicate  the  expedients  they  adopt,  by 
the  places  they  hold.  And  hypocrisy  need  hardly 
deny  its  own  symptoms,  when  the  position  of  a 
political  party  is  secured  by  its  influence.  It  is 
not  suffered  to  say  that  the  decencies  of  public 
life  are  not  to  be  subserved,  to  give  the  highest 
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families  their  opportunity.     Yet  we  do  less,  whilst  1 
we  do  more.     We  leave  with  them  none   of  the  \ 
responsibilities  of  responsible  men.    Not  because  it 
may  be  feared  they  might  be  faithless  to  them,  ! 
but  because  it  is  the  witness  of  the  age  that  they  ' 
will  be  only  successful  without  them.     They  are 
public  men,  with  connections  beyond  reproach,  and 
with  creeds  beyond  all  definition  ;  and  educated, 
it  would  seem,  always  up  to  that  tradition  which, 
if  it  has  generally  illustrated  weakness,  has  always  | 
contributed  to  success.     But  as  a  statesman's  legi- 
timate ambition  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  that  could  1 
be  imagined,  and  that  can  be  reached,  it  is  not  tfl  | 
be  denied  that  by  bis  very  scruples — in  the  sort  of  j 
competition  that  is  tolerated — he  maybe  very  well  I 
surpassed.     It  would  almost  seem  that  "Liberal" 
statesmen  claim  some  exemption  beyond  the  reacb  j 
of  others  less  secure.     Or  it  becomes  difficult  to  J 
uuderstand  why  the  assumption  that  the  best  orl 
them,  at  times,  should  start  from  the  confusion  of  ■ 
their  own  creed,  is  held   to  be  intolerable.     And  I 
the  repudiation  of  the  right  to  apply  such  criticism, 
is  certainly  as  wide  as  it  may  possibly  be  safe. 

It  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  judge  of  what 
"Liberalism"  sanctions.  It  may  always  have  an 
«pology,  if  it  does  not  always  confess  it.      The 
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policy  it  may  betray,  may  plead  that  in  its  betrayal 
it  has  served  its  purpose.  And  the  bishops  even  that 
it  rany  have  made,  might  themselves  tell  their  own 
amazement,  if  sanctioned  to  become  the  critics  of 
the  marvel  of  their  own  preferment.  "  Liberal  " 
statesmen — though  they  have  tried  the  question 
on  all  issues — have  not  been  able  to  establish  that 
they  are  provided,  after  any  special  sort  whatever, 
with  the  machinery  of  resistance,  when  it  may  suit 
them  best  to  compound  with  that  which  they  even 
claim  to  defend,  because  it  is  convenient.  With  all 
the  popular  sympathies  which  it  so  restlessly  asserts, 
Enghsh  "Liberalism"  contributed  its  only  moral 
when  it  betrayed  its  own  professions;  and  because 
it  could  never  near  power,  it  accepted  a  substitute. 
Bat  then  its  very  success  has  extorted  some  sacri- 
fice; and  the  premium  has  been  the  highest  where 
the  guilt  has  been  heaviest.  It  might  be  almost 
worth  while  seeing  if  statesmen  would  be  any  the 
leas  respected,  if  public  judgment  became  more 
exacting.  It  might  be  beneficially  afforded  to 
abohsh  a  public  man  or  two  every  Session,  Those 
who  have  any  opinion  about  that  experimental 
public  life,  which  is  only  very  clumsily  concealed, 
are — it  might  be  worth  while  observing  seriously 
— not  just  now  confined  to  corners  in  expressing 
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what  that  opinion  is.  Whether  it  may  really  be  that 
English  "  Liberalism,"  in  its  own  description,  has 
a  little  ovei-stated  its  own  mission,  or  whether  its 
schemes  are  not  as  attractive  as  they  should  be, 
because  they  always  stop  where  they  might  get 
interesting,  to  give  some  explanation — the  scandal 
of  "Liberalism,"  postponing  obligations  that  it 
never  meant  to  meet,  and  with  its  acceptances 
everywhere  protested,  challenges  a  criticism  which, 
if  it  has  been  sometime  postponed,  is  not  now  to 
be  Suppressed.  Men  who  have  been  accepted, 
throughout  a  profitable  series  of  the  worst  intrigues, 
as  likely  to  look  for  public  sympathy  with  soma 
encouraging  result,  see  in  the  desperate  signs  of  ] 
their  own  policy  the  symptoms  of  its  near  reversal.  . 
It  cannot  be  well  complained  that  the  confidence 
they  asked  was  ever  refused.  Taken  throughout,. . 
at  their  own  valuation,  they  were  believed  to  be 
able — judged  by  their  own  professions,  they  were 
believed  to  be  honest.  It  cannot  now  be  pleaded 
that  because  those  professions  were  generally  im- 
possible and  always  excessive,  they  might  always 
have  been  seen  to  be  insincere.  We  may  look 
at  the  confusion,  which  they  helped  to  create, 
becaose  they  hoped  to  escape  behind  its  conse- 
<jiience8,  and  not  discover  one  statesman  of  the  so- 
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called  "  Liberal "  party  who  has  not  somethiEg  lie 
asks  the  opportunity  of  living  down;  and  who  is 
not,  just  when  he  raij^ht  have  left  to  history  a 
record  that  would  have  been  a  witness  of  fewer 
professions  and  more  respect,  hopelessly  called  on 
to  explain  away  some  proof  of  that  loose  morality 
which,  with  too  much  success,  will  struggle  to  sur- 
vive him.  ' 

They  are  reduced  to  the  belief — when  they  see 
suspicion  shut  them  in — that  by  some  arrangement 
with  the  sextons  of  communist  and  covenieut 
journalism,  a  history  may  yet  be  supplied  that  will, 
when  wanted  most,  inter  the  past  that  they  dis- 
figured. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  present  age 
has  not  been  well  prepared  to  see  a  history  that 
need  not  stop  there.  The  history  that  will  reach 
the  most  editions,  is  the  history  that  if  it  can  only 
deny  to  little  purpose  what  the  evidence  of  years 
may  have  establislied,  can  set  up  its  longest  appeals 
in  the  shortest  of  sentences.  And  if  it  is  not 
believed,  it  cannot  be  complained  that  it  does  not  sell. 
That  the  necessities  of  "  Liberalism  "  will  complete 
the  series  it  may  at  least  be  expected.  It  is  as  much 
the  need  of  the  Whigs,  as  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
booksellers.  That  such  a  refuge  should  be  set  aside 
cmmot  be  looked  for  whilst  it  is  the  business  of 
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those  professionists,  who  have  made  progress  a 
trade,  to  be  explaining  away  what  they  have  done  for 
obstruction  ;  and  whilst  their  undisguised  apology 
for  having  done  nothing  very  lately  for  Reform  is, 
that  they  have  talked  so  much  about  it  as  thej- 
helped  themselves.  The  sympathy  of  "  Libe- 
ralism," with  what  it  serves  some  sort  of  pur- 
pose to  call  the  popular  cause,  has  not  been, 
on  the  whole,  so  little  disbelieved,  because  it 
has  been  insisted  on  at  all  too  little,  by  those 
who  have  had  an  interest  in  the  cry.  And  it 
has  been,  when  there  was  nothing  better  in- 
tervening, sufGcieutly  profitable  to  be  shown 
about  agiiin  without  excuse.  It  is  endeavoured, 
and  whilst  the  monopoly  was  new  and  not  known, 
not  without  some  result,  to  make  it  appear  that 
"  Liberalism"  came  to  be  first  thought  of  to  pro- 
vide the  working  man's  Administration.  It  was  to 
perpetuate  Progress.  It  was  to  find  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  naked  in  ready-made  clothes. 
Then  another  belonging  of  the  same  sublime  re- 
medy for  everything,  was  to  give  us  the  Ballot-box, 
"a  large  and  comprehensive  measure  of  reform,"  and 
to  deliver  us  from  the  obligation  of  Church  Rates. 
This  is  what  English  "  Liberalism,"  in  advanced,  and 
less  definite,  but  not  less  attractive  shapes,  has  set 
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itself  to  do.  The  political  inquirer,  before  lie  was 
rid  of  his  first  simplicity,  might  be  inclined  to  thiiik 
— even  if  the  professionals  of  "  Liberalism"  may 
have  an  interest  in  announcing  that  some  of  these 
results  will  come  if  we  can  only  wait — it  is  (juite 
sufficiently  suspicions  to  be  explained  why  the 
large  and  comprehensive  measure  of  reform  seems 
to  have  been  put  somewhere  out  of  sight,  and  does 
not  want  much  room ;  why  the  Ballot  minority 
does  not  give  even  the  sanguine  quotient  that  it 
did;  and  why  Church  Rate  abolition  has  been 
moving,  not  it  may  be  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  Noncoraformist  and  miscellaneous  enthusiasm. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done,  or  some  of  the 
missing  or  mislaid  results  will  be  inquired  after 
more  particularly.  But  then  "  Liberalism,"  as  it  re- 
ports itself,  is  not  only  rather  specially  for  Progress, 
Reform,  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  and  those 
other  conveniencies  which  seem  to  have  been 
somewhere  delayed  by  misadventure.  It  is  em- 
ployed by  some  sublime  agency  or  another,  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  "  working  man." 

The  great  "Liberal"  party,  it  should  be  put  on 
record  before  there  should  arise  any  hesitation  in 
believing  it,  sets  itself  against  exclusiveness.  If 
any  early  faith  in  this  should  be  startled  by  some 
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seeming  contradictions,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  get  | 
to  make  the  acquaintance  at  once.  There  are  yet  I 
other  marvels  that  may  want  a  great  deal  of  belief, 
and  have  a  very  little.  The  cabinets  of  "Liberalism" 
have  a  tail  of  coinmoa  and  untitled  fellows.  The 
look  of  the  tail  is  inconveniently  enough  all  against 
the  aasertion.  But  then  the  Ballot,  and  Church 
Rate  abolition,  and  the  large  and  comprehensive 
measure,  and  whatever  else  "Liberalism" 
appropriated  by  its  pledges,  seemed  to  be  stopped  ] 
by  some  accident,  or  at  least  design.  And  *'  Libe- 
ralism" itself,  can  hardly  come  in  for  any  of  the 
relief  which  less  advanced  faiths  may  keep  to 
themselves — that  it  was  only  when  "  Liberal " 
professions  got  paralyzed,  that  they  looked  to  be 
appreciated.  If  the  great  "Liberal"  party  could  ' 
have  its  own  way,  and  then  could  tell  its  own 
story,  so  much  has  already  been  signified,  as  that 
there  would  be  no  such  things  as  oligarchical 
secretions.  There  would  be  the  signs  of  equality 
everywhere,  where  the  least  expected.  There  would 
be  cottages  where  just  now  there  are  castle  keeps. 
A  peer  would  entertain  an  emancipated  pauper  to 
a  cutlet  every  day;  and  then  the  peer  would  be 
asked  back  by  the  emancipated  pauper.  At 
this  present,  we  have  not  only  got  what  is  called 
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was  intended,  but  it  would  have  to  conceal  n  great 
deal  that  was  not  meant.  It  might  have  been 
difficult  on  the  whole  to  have  chosen  better.  It 
may  be  illustrated  almost  with  equal  advantage, 
and  with  the  same  eaae,  by  the  Minister  in  the 
House,  and  by  his  panegyrist  in  the  provinces.  It 
would  be  a  descent  upon  the  liberty  of  description 
entirely  without  a  parallel,  to  tell  a  man  lie  may 
not  call  himself  a  "  Liberal "  if  he  likes.  There 
can  be  no  great  harm  in  any  one  referring  you  to 
his  name,  if  you  want  satisfaction,  and  the  name 
belongs  to  something  you  can  reach.  But  there 
will  come  out  of  it  very  considerable  harm,  if  it 
should  eventuate  that  the  entire  dividend  which  the 
satisfaction  might  yield,  was  the  name ;  and  that  the 
name  which  promised  so  well,  was  only  an  unsus- 
pected veil  for  some  highly  finished  system  of 
carrying  on  by  false  pretences.  "  Liberalism," 
when  it  had  secured  the  name,  had  simply  to  mag- 
nify its  own  professions  where  they  could,  without 
being  too  conspicuously  prepared,  bear  to  get 
bigger;  to  patronise  each  passion  of  the  political 
platform  as  in  its  turn  it  became  insisted  on ;  and 
then  to  supersede  some  less  decided  form  of  the 
same  competition.  After  that,  there  was  all  the  taste 
wd  the  irresistible  precedent  of  those  dealers  in  a 
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street,  where  the  likeliest  principle  of  trade  is  to 
keep,  as  a  highly  distinctive  matter  of  business,  as 
many  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  the  honse  over 
the  way.  It  is  only  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  if  they  cannot  always  be  pronounced,  is 
because  they  are  never  quite  the  same,  that  what 
are  called  the  great  "  Liberal"  party,  have  at  their 
own  instance  become,  as  is  understood,  the  pro- 
prietors of  progress.  "  Liberalism  "  will  be  scarcely 
advised  to  insist  that  it  does  not  know  anything 
of  the  extravagances  of  its  own  more  advanced  ex- 
ponents. It  will  scarcely  hope  to  maintain  a  belief 
in  its  general  moderation,  by  announcing  the  ex- 
tent of  its  own  latest  divisions.  Criticism  cannot 
very  conveniently  assert  the  oneness  of  a  belief, 
the  schisms  of  which  are  chiefly  declared  by  its 
own  sections. 

The  "Liberalism"  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  repu- 
diated by  the  formula  of  Mr.  Bright;  but  the 
statesman  and  the  agitator,  though  "  Liberalism"  ia 
the  faith  to  which  they  each  appeal,  are  not  even 
agreed  as  to  how  they  can  define  one  another. 
The  political  faith,  that  is  never  but  in  part  recog- 
nised, by  those  who  can  only  point  to  a  common 
name,  can  scarcely  hope  to  propound  a  policy  of 
uniformity,  before  it  has  arranged  the  limit  of  its 
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own  extremes,  or  declared  the  area  of  its  own 
concessions.  "Liberalism"  may  at  least  be  beard 
against  itself.  And  criticism  may  reasonably  be 
relieved  from  the  penalties  of  being  very  wrong, 
whilst  the  sections  of  "Liberalism"  each  declare 
their  own  belief  in  only  being  right. 

The  creed  is  not  the  more  the  Minister's  pro- 
perty, than  it  is  the  agitator's  monopoly  If  Lord 
Palmei'ston  asserts  that  he  illustrates  it  best,  be- 
canse  he  suppresses  most  of  it,  Mr.  Bright  may 
anxiously  complain  that  by  the  Minister's  interpre- 
tation, the  creed  is  saved  from  its  own  conse- 
quences. The  party  that  proclaims  the  abolition 
of  Chareb  Rate,  the  urgency  of  vote  by  Ballot,  and 
a  Reform  Bill  on  "a  large  and  comprehensive  basis," 
to  be,  perhaps  not  in  the  end  the  most  that  the 
people  should  ask,  but  the  least  that  they  should 
take,  asserts  its  "  Liberalism  "  by  the  iteration  of 
its  "advanced  "demands.  The  party  that  declares 
Church  Rate  abolition  without  some  equivalent,  the 
Ballot  Box,  and  the  same  large  and  comprehensive 
measure  of  Reform,  to  be  the  cry  of  a  faction  that 
was  always  vociferous  and  never  in  earnest,  asserts 
its  "  Liberalism"  by  repudiating  about  a  moiety  of 
that  which  is  known  by  its  own  name.  "  Libe- 
ralism "  can  hardly  claim  from  others  the  unhesi- 
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tating  allegiance  wbich  in  its  entirety  it  cannot 
concede  to  itself.  And  the  confidence  of  those 
who  look  on,  is  quite  in  proportion  to  the  confi- 
dence— in  their  own  mtftilated  faith — of  such  as 
ask  to  be  judged  by  a  measure  of  belief,  that  their 
own  competing,  railing  moieties,  ha^e  all  along 
withheld,  themselves,  from  one  another, 

It  is  not  impogsible  to  understand  why  many  of 
the  more  indifferent  of  a  party,  now  at  least  very 
nearly  without  the  hope  of  one  great  name — 
although  it  very  well  may  even  afford  the  attrac- 
tion of  those  who  can  scarcely  believe  that  they 
have  been  ever  surpassed — should  care  to  become 
so  superficially  conspicuous,  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
sustained  evasion.  But  it  is  rather  less  intel- 
ligible that  many  who  are  the  heirs  of  a  policy, 
so  disfigured  now,  that  it  would  seem  almost  to 
have  outlived  the  recognition  of  descriptioi 
and  who  have  come,  it  has  been  told  us, 
magnificent  disdain  for  the  "uneducated"  policy 
of  Castlereagh  or  Pitt,  should  have,  not  unwil- 
lingly, lent  themselves  to  a  system  which,  if  it  is 
not  presently  abandoned,  must  sooner  or  later  make 
the  machinery  of  Political  Government  in  England 
the  "  business"  of  other  than  English  gentlemen.; 
The  result,  so  far  as  it  has  proclaimed  itself,  u 
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best  to  be  seen  in  the  present  confasion  of  a  party 
which,  if  it  has  offered  itself  as  something  that  is 
to  atone  for  Castlereagb,  and  to  apologise  for  Pitt, 
does  not  saccessfullj  conceal  the  necessity  of  an 
appeal  to  expedients,  that  could  only  have  been 
available  after  "Liberalism"  had  been  recognised. 
The  whole  system  of  "  Liberalism  "  is  necessarily 
arranged  with  some  ad  captandum  evidence  of 
patriotism  and  serioosness.  And  perhaps,  of  the 
two  falsities,  the  seriousness  that  is  demanded,  is 
the  harder  to  maintain  throughout.  There  is 
hardly  a  member  of  the  great  "Liberal"  party 
who  has  not  some  specific  that  is  to  regenerate  his 
kind,  but  that  it  would  seem  is  only  called  on  to 
advantage  himself.  And  whenever  the  specific 
should  be  taking  the  hold,  that  all  sorts  of  people, 
interested  in  such  a  result  have  been  summoned 
to  see,  the  regenerator  has  not  got  it  about  him ; 
bat  he  has  not  sacrificed  his  position  by  forgetting 
some  of  the  uses  of  its  name. 

"  Liberalism,"  if  it  may  sometimes  start  from  the 
responsibility  of  its  own  extremes,  cannot  quite  blot 
oat  the  ends  of  its  own  appeals.  It  never  checks,  and 
yet  it  never  heals.  It  never  holds  a  passion  back 
if  it  may  be  made  to  be  profitable ;  and  it  never 
grapples  with  a  job.  The  very  acme  of  English 
D  2 
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"Liberalism,"  so  far  as  it  maj  be  defined,  is  to 
yield  every  cry  claimed  of  it,  on  the  pressure  of  an 
inconvenient  minute  ;  or  wrung  out  when  competi- 
tion on  the  hustings  is  at  its  height,  and  the 
confusion  before  it  at  its  woi-st;  and  then  betray 
the  pledges  that  familiarly  referred  to  progress, 
when  inconveniently  enough  they  could  not  very 
well  explain  themselves.  "  Liberalism  "  will  talk 
of  "short  hours"  to  the  masses,  to  the  "hands, 
for  whom  God's  day  was  hours  too  short — to  the 
"hands"  who  set  their  hymn  of  "liberty"  to  the 
words  of  those  who  are  concerned,  to  sneer  at  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill  before  the  mastere,  and  to  contri- 
bute to  labour  its  spectres.  "Liberalism"  is  for 
the  people  just  so  long  as  it  may  be  its  need  to  say 
80.  It  can  commit  itself  to  everything,  to  betray 
anything.  And  it  is  probably  only  by  a  succession 
of  professions,  which  even  give  their  pledges  to  the 
future,  that  the  so  called  great  "  Liberal "  party 
has  claimed  for  itself  a  name  that  is  to  convince 
the  past  of  its  position  to  Reform ;  whilst  all  that* 
it  can  call  up  to  sustain  the  claim  of  its  attach' 
ment  to  popular  liberty,  to  progress,  and  the 
people,  is  a  subsidized  press,  a  postponed  Reform 
Bill,  and  a  reconciled  oligarchy.  It  asked  for  zeal 
that   was  not  ordinary,  and  perhaps  a  capacity  to 
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betray  in  the  same  proportion,  to  accomplish  this, 
Lord  Russell  in  difficult  times  was  called  to  fulfill 
the  doable  necessity.  And  it  can  be  hardly  said 
that  with  all  that  was  laid  on  him,  he  altogether 
failed  in  his  election.  Nor  ia  it  very  well  possible 
to  see,  even  if  we  look  no  further  than  to  the 
organisation  of  Lord  Palraerston's  cabinets,  that 
the  "people  "are  to  have  any  material  entrance 
into  the  profitable  mysteries  of  the  great  "  Liberal " 
party,  other  than  in  those  general  invitations  which 
are  comprehended  in  so  considerable  a  range  of  its 
benevolent  pledges.  "  Liberalism "  desired  to 
become  universal  before  it  had  well  concluded 
those  arrangements  that  should  make  its  failure 
indetectable.  If  when  it  aimed  at  being  more 
than  a  convenience,  it  incontinently  confessed  to 
Ibat  from  which  it  grew,  we  owe  it  none  the  less 
because  the  only  substance  it  could  show  us  was 
a  name. 

If  this  shonld  turn  ont  in  the  end  to  be  any- 
thing but  an  age  of  "  progress,"  there  must  be  a 
tolerably  likely  trade  for  false  witnesses  just  now 
in  the  world.  But  this  progress,  it  would  seem, 
like  other  territorial  indulgences,  has  its  keepers 
and  preserves.  Privilged  people  only  have  a  part 
in  what  may  come  of   the  proprietary.     If  pro- 
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gress  gets  stagnaut,  or  sickly,  or 
some  other  shape,  uo  one  but  its  proprietors  have  I 
any  right  to  interfere.     There  has  been  all  along  I 
such  a  pleasaut  exchange  of  civilities — progress 
has  done  so  much  to  keep  "Liberalism"  out  oil 
difficulties,  and  "  Liberalism,"  to  show  that  it  did  I 
not  very  much    mind    being  patronised,  kept  on 
asking  for  a  little  more  help  whenever  it  wanted 
it.     At  last  too,  it  took  to  wanting  it  very  often 
indeed.     And  from  fondness,  or  from  other  delicate 
causes,  which  people  about  are  beginning  to  hint,  . 
there  was  no  getting  "  LiberaliBm  "  to  let  progi 
alone. 

But  the  present  position  of  the  "  Liberal  "  party  ] 
is  not  wholly  nninfluenced  by  the  connexion  it  has  J 
buried.     It  is  in  sables  for  some  one.     No  one  ii 
a  Whig  now.     Lord  Russell  just  when  he  was  s 
ing  how  many  cabinets  could  be  made  out  of  his  I 
own   family,  was   about  the  last    noticeable  sur-  I 
vivor.     As  the  accredited  centre  of  an  interesting  I 
and  prolific  oligarchy — issued  in  little  lots  to  the  | 
public  when  there  was  anything  to  take — it  fell  to 
him,  if  Whiggisra    was   dead,  to   look    after  the 
decent  disposal  of  the  body.     Alive  or  dead,  as  it 
lay  in  the  cool,  it  looked  very  much  the  same.     It  ij 
would  be  a  pity  to  part  with  it.     It  might  have  i 
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new  name,  and  no  one  would  know  it.  So  the 
corpse  was  galvanised,  and  became  "Liberalism," 
and  all  that  was  baried  was  a  hateful  distinction. 
LfOrd  Russell's  catastrophe  just  then,  when  it 
would  haye  been  hard  to  say  what  he  bad  not  con- 
fused, would  have  largely  involved  the  character  of 
that  party,  for  the  absolute  leadership  of  which  he 
had  BO  long  contested.  But  he  could  only  by  a 
very  little  while  postpone  it.  Amidst  the  words  that 
at  last  left  him  down,  which  he  could  not  set  aside, 
and  which  echoed  round  his  fall,  he  at  least  had 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  people.  He  must 
have  felt  very  cold,  when  aa  he  hardly  dared 
to  ask  to  be  forgotten,  he  heard  those  phrases 
he  had  tanght  that  people,  lend  their  words  to 
barb  the  sentence  which  was  set  upon  him. 
History^  unlees  in  charity  she  should  wipe 
away  hiR  name,  will  point  a.  moral  where  he 
fell.  And  it  neither  magnifies  the  position  be 
held,  nor  exaggerates  the  errors  he  has  never 
atoned,  to  indicate  the  mischief  that  has  followed 
a  career  so  false,  and  an  exercise  of  a  sort  of  power 
that  was  bo  abused.  But  when  it  is  written  down, 
there  will  be  the  witness  which  nothing  will  suffice 
to  set  aside,  that  he  toyed  with  candour  to  betray 
the  people.     lie  could  urge  reform,  and  have  the 
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answer  in  his  own  close  borouglis.  He  would  lead 
the  people's  cause,  and  lead  an  oligarchy  too.  He 
was  the  panegyrist  of  a  national  executive,  whilst 
Governmental  excluaiveness  was  at  once  his  neces- 
fiity  and  his  end.  He  began  most  of  bis  speeches  with 
a  borroweJ  invective  against  the  abuse  of  patronage, 
and  be  filled  the  state  with  his  own  kin.  But  over  the 
very  obsequies  of  his  long  apology  for  power,  there 
was  that  competition  in  those  he  left  behind  him, 
that  would  have  emulated  his  life,  and  riske  I  his 
fall :  because  a  balance  had  been  struck ;  and  the  ha- 
miliatiou  he  had  provoked,  was  not  to  he  contrasted 
with  the  advantages  be  had  acquired.  The  result 
could  only  be  a  guarantee  to  any  number  of  such 
imitators.  But  this  selfish  betrayal  of  the  highest 
trust,  was  not  the  work  of  a  week,  or  a  month,  or 
u  year.  It  bad  been  the  offering  of  an  age.  If 
Lord  Russell  had  at  last  been  sacrificed,  as  the 
uo  longer  tolerated  discoverer  of  a  certain  easy 
method  of  serving  himself  upon  mere  national 
credulity,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  example  of 
so  great  a  scheme  should  be  lost  to  others  by 
neglect,  even  though  its  development  had  culmi- 
nated in  the  schemer's  fall.  So  that  which  the 
past  has  associated  chiefly  with  isolated  enterprise, 
was  taken  up  by  a  company,  by  the  great  "Liberal" 
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partj,  which  was  not  going  to  tnrn  adrift  the  ex- 
pedients of  the  man  who  touched  the  corpse,  and 
chiefly  helped  to  galvanise  it  into  "  Liberalism." 

No  one  knew  better  than  these  qjiasi  Liberals  that 
their  very  existence  must  be  determined,  so  soon 
as  their  means  of  triQing  should  become  defined. 
If  it  was  to  their  interest  to  disguise  the  object  of 
their  own  professions,  it  was  quite  a  paramount 
necessity  that  the  people  should  not  understand 
the  policy  of  their  opponents.  "  Liberalism " 
would  have  perilled  its  existence,  if  out  of  defer- 
ence to  scruples,  it  had  suspended  subterfuge. 
But  it  equally  concerned  the  "  Liberal "  party, 
whilst  with  pretensions  consummately  simulated, 
they  assigned  themselves  a  false  position,  to  saddle 
with  a  hateful  name  those  who  were  less  ecstatic  and 
more  sincere.  That  their  aim  and  their  object  were 
at  any  period  even  accidentally  successful,  is  pro- 
bably due  less  f  o  the  unscrupulousness  of  that  atti- 
tude which  they  could  no  longer  conceal,  than  to  the 
suicidal  position  of  those  whom  they  habitually 
tradnced.  If  "  Liberalism"  is  to  the  full  so  good 
a  thing,  it  must  very  lately  have  seemed,  to  those 
who  might  have  time  to  apply  the  contradiction, 
that  genius  of  some  sort  was  nearly  always  mis- 
conceived.    And  the  vindication  of  "Liberalism" 
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will — it  may  at  least  be  assumed — hardly  assert  1 
itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  present  position  of  the 
"  Liberal"  party.  The  connexion  that  has  scarcely 
hesitated,  since  its  first  issue,  in  its  allegiance  to 
whatever  cry  might  contribute  to  its  convenience, 
or  avert  its  catastrophe,  leaves  the  hate  it  cannot 
conceal,  on  those  whose  sincerity  it  could  not  even 
copy,  and  whose  honesty  it  would  not  share.  By 
evasion  deified,  English  "  Liberalism  "  passed  to  its 
meridian.  By  the  jealousies  of  its  own  sections,  and 
the  ascendancy  of  its  own  antipathies,  those  who 
look  on  are  assured  that,  if  power  could  be  so 
often  neared,  because  atoms  could  always  combine, 
it  could  never  he  realised,  because  they  could  never 
be  unanimous.  English  "  Liberalism"  has  written 
its  chief  history  in  the  moral  of  its  own  divisions. 
And  to  the  hereafter  it  has  bequeathed  a  schism 
that  could  either  never  fix  its  own  extremes,  or 
that  dared  not  illustrate  its  own  description. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  AT  WILLIS  S. 


The  great  "  Liberal  "  party  has  not  concealed  the 
opinion  that  its  administration  of  public  affairs 
was  clearly  never  meant  to  be  disturbed.  Private 
judgment  might  or  might  not  confirm  this  alto- 
gether. But  it  was  only  in  1859,  that  "Libe- 
ralism," solemnly  engaged  in  putting  out  of  sight 
its  own  differences,  declared  this  to  be  its  opinion, 
in  a  public  room.  The  "  party  "  that,  at  other  times 
and  in  another  place,  only  went  into  one  lobby, 
when  it  might  want  to  intimidate  or  exasperate 
some  one  of  its  own  excitable  schisms,  could  afford, 
without  abating  any  of  its  ordinary  antipathies,  to 
pass  for  once  through  one  door  to  such  an  easy 
declaration  of  belief  in  itself.  The  great  "  Liberal" 
party,  if  it  had  at  any  time  been  divided  as  to  how 
ich  it  should  ask,  had  always  been  decided  that 
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it  ought  to  have  something.    There  was  little  or  no  | 
use  iu  believing  that  their  right  to  hoH  the  govem- 
mentof  a  country  was  simply  removed  beyond  con- 
troversy, by  the  terms  of  some  dispensation  settled  I 
by  themselves,  that  could  determine  a  great  deal  I 
more  if  asked — if  a  Conservative  Administration 
was  to  be  tolerated — a  Conservative  Administration,  I 
too,  with  a  Reform  Bill  of  its  own.    "  Liberalism," 
just  then,  was  always  mislaying  its  own    atoms. 
It  was  always  at  pains  to  explain  that  this  or  that  J 
part  of  it  was  spurious.    It  was  always  overlooking  ] 
those  whose  interference,  generally,  was  hardly  to  J 
be  fairly  entertained  in  such  a  way.     That  Lord 
Derby's  Cabinet  should  be  overset  simply  because 
Lord  Derby  had  got  it  together,  was  more  of  a 
reason  than  was  ever  wanted  to  initiate  action  Ii 
Cambridge  House  or  Chesham  Place.     But  if  i 
room  was  to  be  hired  to  hold  a  whole  Party,  to  i 
bring  any  number  of  antagonisms  into  one  place, 
to  see  if,  with  great  objects  at  issue,  they  cotildJ 
not,  for  once,  all  tolerate  each  other,  the  recon- 
struction must  be  really  made  to  seem  a  solemn'' 
thing.      Probably,   no    such    thing  was   ever 
seriously  attempted  in  such  a  place  before ;  as  a  I 
demoralised  party,  with  just  one  ascertained  end  ■ 
in  common,  claimed  national  notice,  when  it  wasH 
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all  to  pieces,  to  recommend  itself.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently sbown  that  a  "  Liberal"  Administration 
would  be  the  best  for  tbe  country,  because  "Libe- 
ralism," in  bye  places,  bad  calculated  that  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  itself.  The  great  "  Liberal " 
party  might  very  well  want  to  be  rid  of  some  of 
its  own  elements.  Its  *'  moderate "  sections 
could  not  object  to  promise  a  "  reconBtrnction " 
of  the  "  Liberal "  party,  so  long  as  the  idea  was 
to  only  take  form  in  a  phrase.  Advanced  "  Li- 
beralism" could  hardly  withhold  itself  from  doing 
less.  No  one  would  be  able  to  feel  that  be  bad 
been  oyer-reached.  The  thing  was  a  sham;  but 
then  it  was  only  a  sham  to  them.  Every  one  might 
help  a  little  to  recommend  bis  own  party,  and  pay 
for  the  room,  and  turn  out  the  Ministry,  And  then 
the  "educated"  families  would  be  sent  for,  and 
would  come.  If  it  was  not  then  any  the  easier  for 
"  Liberalism  "  to  set  itself  a  limit,  a  common  ground 
where  there  need  be  no  depreciation  of  this  or  that 
phase  of  the  great "  Liberal"  whole,  some  accidental 
understanding  would  present  itself  in  any  adopted 
action  to  overset  the  Cabinet.  The  feature  of  its 
"  reconstruction,"  if  it  was  made  the  most  of, 
would  make  a  very  good  expedient.  Progress  and 
Reform  could  be  distributed  in  those  directions  that 
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wonid  be  likely  to  make  much  of  them.  They 
might  indeed  be  used  as  usual.  If  some,  represent- 
ing "  Liberalism"  in  all  its  sects,  wouW  come,  the 
work  and  the  profits  might  be  apportioned  at  one 
sitting.  The  "  educated  "  families  would  repre- 
sent their  quality  and  quantity.  Mr.  Bright  would  i 
be  allowed  to  introduce  a  friend.  Those  who  were 
for  the  more  advanced  indications  of  progress,  for 
the  Ballot,  and  the  abolition  of  all  Church  Rates 
and  most  bishops,  would  be  associated  in  this  new 
arrangement  with  those  who  have  considered  pro- 
gress merely  as  a  likely  sort  of  cry,  and  see  no  fault 
much  in  it;  who  think  very  ill  of  the  Ballot  and 
Mr.Bright;  have  not  found  out  the  inconvenience  or 
enormity  of  Church  Rates;  and  believe,  from  what 
they  bear,  that  they  have  had  a  call  from  God  for 
the  contribution  of  evangelical  bishops.  The  least 
they  would  believe,  in  coming  together  to  settle  so 
much,  was  that  they  were  over-reaching  each  other. 
If  there  should  be  any  individual  simplicity  about 
in  the  great  room,  it  would  have  its  reward  by 
being  presently  asked  for  again. 

Lord  Derby's  Administration  might  be  outbid, 
but  the  great  "Liberal"  party,  if  its  "recon- 
struction "  was  to  be  overset  at  the  door,  would 
have  80  arranged    its  atoms,    and    concealed   its 
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varietieB,  aa  to  tarn  oat  the  Ministry,  If  a  party 
was  to  meet  to  declare  that  the  remedy  for  every- 
thing was  in  the  adoption  of  itself,  on  its  own 
terniB,  it  must  properly  disguise  the  only  purpose 
of  its  asserted  "  reconstruction ;"  and  assure  the 
world  that  after  being  "  reconstructed"  it  was  at 
least  entire.  It  was  out  of  no  ordinary  need  that 
"  Liberalism  "  decided  to  get  "  reconstructed." 
The  balance  of  parties,  when  the  need  was  at  its 
full,  was  very  near.  But  if  "  Liberalism  "  could 
only  assume  to  set  aside  some  of  its  own  more 
conspicuous  hates  towards  some  of  its  own  sections, 
a  programme  might  be  put  out  that  all  concerned 
in  the  great  "Liberal"  connexion,  might,  in  a 
manner,  work  together.  It  would  he  very  easy 
to  propound  a  reform  scheme  a  great  way  in  ad- 
vance of  Lord  Derby's  offer.  Some  might  almost 
believe  it  to  be  inconvenient  in  its  provisions;  but 
then  it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  except  in  a  grave 
way,  in  the  big  ball-room,  that  the  scheme  was 
ever  going  to  be  called  upon  to  show  its  provisions. 
It  was  to  be  a  "wide"  invention,  without  any  inside. 
Whatever  might  come  of  the  "reconstruction," 
"  reform  "  would  have  to  be  the  basis  on  which 
grievances  were  to  be  compared,  and  some  few 
bateSf  for  an  afternoon,  suspended.      The   great 
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"Liberal"  party  wanted  a  long  afternoon  to  see 
why  it  had  no  confidence  in  itself.  The  demand 
was  within  reason,  for  the  want  was  not  imaginary. 
Ever  since  its  baptism  had  been  declared  in  in- 
terested directions  to  be  a  suitable  one,  "Libe- 
ralism "  had  created  its  own  opportunities  to  assert 
that  it  alone,  of  all  human  agencies,  was  concerned 
for  Reform.  And  here,  at  any  rate,  the  harmonies 
of  the  great  "Liberal"  party  were  not  to  be 
disturbed. 

It  had  been  a  very  good  cry  indeed.  And  when  it 
seemed  as  good  as  ever,  and  as  far  from  being  any- 
thing else,  as  at  any  other  time  since  it  was  first 
started,  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet  challenged  its  reality, 
and  contributed  a  Reform  Bill.  "Liberalism" 
was  not  simply  interested  to  defeat  Lord  Derby's 
proposition — whether  it  were  likely  or  indifferent 
— because  its  adoption  would  absorb  a  cry  that 
had  been  often  a  necessity  and  always  a  trade;  but 
it  would  make  "  Liberalism "  look  very  little 
indeed  like  its  own  colourable  description  ;  and  the 
great  "Liberal"  party  might  be  put  to  it  to 
explain  why  somebody  else  had  carried  that  which 
it  had  always  claimed  as  its  own  monopoly.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  less  possible  that  this  great 
"Liberal"  party,  under  some  such  want,  if  it  had 
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come  to  the  worst,  would  have  instructed  a  history 
of  its  own  regulating,  to  have  announced  the  par- 
ticalars,  and  accounted  for  the  contradiction,  in  a 
pleasing  octavo.  But  there  would  not  be  this  need, 
if  the  great  "  Liberal  "  party  could  agree  to  take 
Willis's  Rooms  for  an  afternoon.  It  must  outbid 
the  Ministry.  This  would  be  a  mere  matter  of 
easy  precedent.  It  would  have  to  express  confi- 
dence in  itself;  to  proclaim  itself  a  unity  or  a 
schism  indivisible,  or  else  nothing.  To  outbid  the 
Cabinet,  and  then  drop  the  advanced  proposition, 
when  the  Ministry  was  overthrown,  would,  at  any 
rate,  find  its  warrant,  wherever  "Liberalism"  might 
be  proclaimed,  and  Lord  Russell  be  recognised. 
But  the  advanced  offer,  whatever  it  came  to,  must 
not  be  even  supposed  to  have  more  emphatic  rivals 
in  all  sorts  of  "  Liberal "  directions.  Mr.  Bright 
mnst  have  no  comprehensive  schemes  in  his  pocket, 
The  "  reconstruction "  at  Willis's  would  have  to 
Bee  the  end  of  these  amateur  undertakings;  or 
poblicly  it  would  all  mean  as  little,  as  it  did  to 
those  who  were  behind  the  scenes.  "  Liberalism  " 
had  been  latterly  dividing  a  good  deal  against 
itself.  The  inconvenience  of  this  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  to  he  considered,  and  its 
Bcandal  discussed.     "  Liberalism  "  would  have  .to 
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show  it  Kas  a  Party  at  all.  It  woa'.d  have  to  show 
it  was  a  Party,  and  tbat  it  was  not  three  or  four 
factions  all  calling  themselves  by  one  uanie,  that 
had  taken  the  room.  It  would  have  to  show 
whether  it  had  a  Leader,  and  whether  it  might  be 
Lord  Palmerston,  or  Lord  Russell,  or  Mr.  Bright. 
Or  if  some  one  else  was  the  particular  person  that 
answered  the  description.  It  would  have  to  see 
whether  it  could  not  arrange  sometimes  to  vote  in 
one  direction.  It  might,  too,  have  set  aside  a  good 
deal  of  loose  and  irreverend  speculation,  had  it  taken 
the  occasion  to  decide  whether  "  Liberalism,"  for 
instance,  could  be  professed  in  three  or  more  varie- 
ties, and  be  the  same  thing.  Or  if  two  were  varieties 
alien  to  the  belief  in  its  integrity ;  and  if  so,  which 
of  the  two  were  the  base  sorts,  and  which  might 
happen  to  be,  after  all,  the  one  that  was  genuine — 
the  "Liberalism"  of  Lord  Palmerston,  of  Lord 
Russell,  or  of  Mr.  Bright.  All  this  it  was  very  pos- 
sible to  have  settled,  after  a  sort,  in  an  afternoon. 
And  all  about  Progress,  Reform,  and  the  People, 
could  have  been  got  in  as  before.  But  if  the 
spectacle  of  "Liberalism"  reconstructing  itself, 
and  defining  and  settling  itself,  raight  have  been 
tolerably  suggestive,  it  was  just  that  for  which 
"Liberalism,"  it  seemed,  had  never  from  the  first 
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made  any  provision.  The  "reconstruction"  could 
be  so  far  announced  as  to  be  capable  of  a  great 
deal  of  significance  in  the  hands  of  the  proper 
writers.  And  "Liberalism"  would  represent  and 
declare  just  the  same  antagonisms  when  it  came 
out  of  the  room  as  when  it  went  into  it. 

But  this  would  be  in  the  very  least  material. 
It  could  point  to  harmonies  that  were  neither  tole- 
rable nor  possible  And  it  would  suffice  to  assure 
the  people  waiting  outside,  that  the  great  "Liberal" 
party  was  coming  back  "  reconstructed  ;"  that  alt 
its  connexion  was  going  to  have  something  very 
soon ;  and  this  was  more  than  enough  to  secure 
the  allegiance  that  was  asked  for.  That  which  was 
not  to  be  overcome  was  that  which  "  Liberalism  " 
itself  essentially  supplied.  It  might  announce  in 
resolutions  it  was  "  reconstructed ;"  but  the  jea- 
lousies at  its  own  foundation  could  only  themselves 
deny  that  they  were  reconciled,  or  declare  that  thoy 
were  not  appeased.  And  the  "Liberalism"  that 
had  outbid  Lord  Derby  would  be  necessitated  in 
tcm  to  supply  the  scheme  that  should  outbid 
itself.  Bat  the  great  "  Liberal "  party  knew  that 
it  would  serve  them  nothing  at  all  to  send  out 
cards,  if  they  could  not  be  accommodated  with  a 
E  2 
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head  for  tlie  occasion,  who  would  do  the  leadinj 
mollifying  business.  "  Liberalism  "  was  going  to 
take  the  room,  to  ascertain,  if  it  could,  the  variety 
of  its  beads,  and  see  whether  some  of  them  would 
not  give  way  to  any  one  head  in  particular.  It 
would  have  been  essentially  very  little  to  the' 
interest  of  the  "Party"  to  have  had  even  a  little 
bit  of  it  staying  away.  It  must  be  got  all  together 
for  once  to  show  its  size.  But  if  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Russell  would  each  continue  to  assert  hiB 
right  to  be  very  much  the  best  head,  no  "  recon- 
struction," to  be  talked  of  seriously  outside,  could 
be  very  easily  announced.  An  extraordinary 
agency  relieved  the  difficulty  just  as  the  heads 
were  throwing  out  shoots.  The  great  "  Liberal  " 
party  was  to  be  "  reconstructed  "  by  the  silvet 
card-cases  of  Cambridge  House  and  Cbesham  Place- 
It  has  long  been  an  assurance  of  remarkable  women 
in  all  ages,  that  they  have  only  to  make  up  their 
minds,  to  usurp  what  was  worth  having  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  Government.  And  it  has  been  said' 
that  we  should  all  be  cripples  at  twenty  but  for 
the  womanly  care  that  airs  our  beds,  All  this  has 
passed  into  a  trifle  now.  They  looked  to  higher 
objects — to  make  objects  of  division  objects  that 
might   come    to    be    defined.     The    energies   that 
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liad  been  almost  satisfied  with  brittle  vertu  and 
boudoir  cabinets  that  broke,  were  to  be  given  that 
a  party  might  recognize  some  of  its  own  elements, 
and  provide  ns  with  a  Cabinet  to  stand.  After 
that,  the  cheap  and  descriptive  almanacs  would 
date  the  birth  of  "  reconstruction  "  back  to  the 
moment  that  the  ladies  met  on  an  equality,  on 
neatral  stairs.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lor<l  Russell 
thought  very  little  that  was  not  ill  of  one  another. 
Bat  that  was  clearly  no  reason  why  Lady  Pal- 
merston and  Lady  Russell  should  not  set  an 
example  in  which  Europe  mi^^ht  be  interested. 
There  is  nothing,  even  at  this  interval,  to  show 
any  more,  than  there  was  then,  that  the  meeting 
■was  not  purely  a  public  necessity,  and  that  great 
events  would  hinge  upon  the  possibility  of  an  inter- 
change of  cards.  There  was  the  great  "  Liberal  " 
party  a  spectacle  of  agony  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world.  It  was  wasting  away  by  the  advances  of  its 
own  immoral  competition.  It  was  defacing  its  own 
thin  parts  by  the  bitterest  application  of  its  own  full 
cries.  Its  exponent,  who  was  "  moderate,"  was  the 
worstaccQser  of  that  exponent  who  was  "advanced." 
The  only  thing  to  be  very  much  regretted  is,  that  we 
have  not  had  preserved  to  us,  as  a  nation,  every 
detailof  this  convenient  compromise.  By  the  action 
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of  light,  we  might  have  witnessed  the  iirst  act  ol 
the  "  reconstruction." 

No  doubt,  fancy,  with  even  very  moderate  ma- 
terials, can  generally  do  a  great  deal.  But  imagi- 
nation, at  any  stretch,  can  hardly  trust  itself  to 
fill  up  such  a  picture.  As  an  emotiou — hazarded 
just  when  it  was  wanted — it  was  clearly  no  ordi-. 
nary  venture.  All  that  ever  came  to  be  knowii> 
was,  that  the  people's  men  were  to  stand  again  by 
the  people's  side,  and  that  they  would  have  a  con- 
sideration for  standing  there;  that  all  the  old 
alliances  would  be  renewed  for  the  afternoon  ;  that 
some  new  ones  would  be  attempted ;  and  tbat 
those  who  had  been  at  one  time  dismissed  with  a, 
hiss  would  come  together  to  make  the  most  of  the 
reconstruction.  Of  this  first  accord  between- 
"Liberalism"  and  the  people,  the  present  position' 
of  the  "  Liberal "  party  is  about  the  only  known 
result.  But  then  it  would  be  a  great  deal  for  any 
party  to  ask  for  more  than  one  such  result  as  is  now 
presented.  It  was,  perhaps,  as  clererish  an  idea  aS' 
the  occasion  offered,  for  those  men  who  survived  the 
extinction  of  "  pure  Whig  principles,"  to  call  them- 
selves the  great  "  Liberal  "  party.  There  was  no  ona 
to  take  them  at  less  than  their  own  sumptuous  value. 
It  was  very  hard  to  say  the  name  was  not  a  good; 
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one — gool,  if  it  should  mean  aiiytliing;  and  better 
if  it  ebould  mean  nothing.  Others,  being  Just  a  little 
suspicious,  became  "  advanced  Liberals,"  and  put 
themselves  at  once,  by  the  title  they  assumed,  in  the 
Tan  of  creation.  If  this  showed  how  far  the  party 
could  go,  it  proclaimed  that  they  were  not  at  one; 
and  the  "  Liberalism  "  of  our  own  time  offers, 
certainly,  nothing  to  <leny  tiie  conclusion.  The 
great  "Liberal"  party,  claiming  eveiy  popular 
sympathy,  has  made  its  best  returns  upon  the  worst 
excIusivenesB,  and  given  permanence  to  an  empty 
name.  Since  the  "reconstruction"  at  Willis's,  it 
will  be  too  possible  to  show  that  "Liberalism" 
has  not  been  able,  even  had  it  been  willing,  to  give 
colour  to  its  own  ideas,  or  to  stay  the  retrogression 
of  its  own  schemes.  And  did  it  now  surrender  its 
name,  because  it  could  not  assert  its  application,  it 
would,  out  of  the  wreck,  have  simply  nothing  left 
to  abandon.  The  appeal  from  Willis's  was  the  cry 
of  a  "  reconstructed  "  connexion  for  Reform  as  a 
subterfuge,  to  capacitate  its  necessities  to  contend 
with  extinction.  And  it  might  not  be  necessary  to 
look  for  its  moral  beyond  the  impossibility  of  a 
present  reform  agitation,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  a  Reform  Bill  now.  Impossible  only,  because 
the  cry  has  collapsed  ;  hopeless  only,  because  the 
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cause  was  betrayed.     Paralyzed,  it  were  better  id 
should  be,  than  violated  as  it  so  long  has  been » 
and  hopeless  it  were  better  it  should  remain, 
it  is  lifted  up  as  the  trust  of  those  who  will  not  uH 
it  as  tbeir  own  necessity,  and  will  not  disfigure  i 
to  serve, convenient  professions.     Until  those  wh 
have  lived   by  it  have  no  longer  a  pretext  thai 
should  hold  them  to  it,  or  a  want  that  should  keepi 
them  faithful  to  the  cry  ;   and  until  it  passes  inb 
the  policy  of  a  less  needy  succession. 

The  present  position  of  the  "  Liberal "  party  vb  ' 
simply  a  natural  and  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  action  it  took  in  Parliament,  upon  its  coun- 
terfeit *'  reconstruction  "  at  Almack's.  No  men — 
it  would  not  be  overstating  it  to  assert — ever  came 
into  any  one  room  with  fewer  sympathies  or  more 
antipathies  for  one  another.  The  programme  they 
announced  to  be  the  offer  in  advance  of  a  party 
exceptionally  in  accord  and  in  earnest,  if  it  was 
such  as  secured  them  a  majority,  after  it  was  repu- 
diated by  ihe  nation,  was  condemned  by  themselves. 
It  would  not  be  so  easy,  were  this  only  a  beginning 
of  the  evasive  competition  that  is  sanctioned  by  suc- 
cess, to  reconcile  the  attitude  of  the  great  "Liberal" 
party  at  Willis's,  with  the  present  unconcealed 
depreciation  af  reform  as  a  mere  political  purpose. 
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But  if  English  "  Liberalism  "  has  only  just  now 
virtually  declared  itself  that  tbe  "  united "  offer 
which  displaced  a  Ministry,  and  to  the  realization  of 
which  it  succeeded,  was  then  set  aside  because  it 
had  accomplished  enough,  whilst  it  was  that  which 
cannot  be  denied,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  come 
without  a  long  preparation.  The  meeting  of  the 
great  "  Liberal "  party  to  exact  for  the  country 
a  policy  to  which  the  country  was  chiefly  indifferent, 
was  practically  a  meeting  of  those  coinpromiseB 
who  have  been  chased  from  one  evasion  toanother; 
and  who  have,  with  great  results  to  themselves, 
surrenJere<I  so  much  they  once  insisted  on,  that 
there  is  only  now  a  very  little  left  (o  betray,  and 
almost  less  to  evade.  The  movement  was  certainly 
an  easy  one,  after  the  opening  was  once  got  over. 
It  looked  serious,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
conveniently  superseded  the  necessity  of  its  being 
in  earnest.  And  then  there  was  always  the 
name.  The  great  "  Liberal  "  party,  if  they  could 
not  deny  their  remarkable  plurality,  might,  at  any 
rate,  recognise,  and  rally  round,  one  name.  So  it 
was  early  determined  that  it  should  do  for  a  pro- 
fession, a  policy,  and  a  party.  The  great  difficulty 
was  entirely  one  of  home  construction.  Whoever 
took  the  chair  would  be  so  indicated  to  be  the 
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superior  "appendage;"  and  if  "Liberalism"  wasJ 
to  be  authoritatively  reconstructed  tbat  afternoon,  ] 
the  oneness  of  the  movement  was  not  to  be  pre-  I 
judiced  by  such  precipitate  assnmptions.     History  j 
will  hardly  know    where   all    this  ceased   to    be 
ridiculous  and  began  to  be  infamous ;  and  how 
the    "  reconstructed  "    faction,    who    themselveB 
created  the  opportunity  by  which  they  returned, 
were  not  even  unanimous  as  to  the  reach  of  that  I 
mockery  with  which  they  sneered  their  own  Reform' 
Dill  out  of  being.     The  meeting  at  Willis's  was  ] 
not  simply  a  convention  objectless  but  to  achieve  I 
a  mere    manceuvre.      "  Liberalism  "  insisted  that  ] 
it  declared  from  that  room  to  outbid  the  Reform 
Bill  offered  by  Lord   Derby — and  which  had  not'] 
been   accepted    by  the  House   of   Commons — 
defeat  the  then  administration,  and  to  construct  a 
"  broad  and  comprehensive  "  Cabinet  which  should 
stake  its  existence  upon  a  "  large "  measure  of  ' 
Reform.     The  issue,  at  least,  can  never  be  ex- 
piated.    The  size  of  the  measure  may  be  contested 
when  history  pronounces.     But  the  unatoned  cor- 
ruption of  its  betrayal  will    seem    even  to  grow 
■when   the  hereafter   shall  speak.      "  Liberalism," 
when  it  reached  itself  a  place  that  it  could  only 
hold  by  getting  rid  of  its  professions,  if  it  merely 
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palmed  npon  the  world  a  Bhrivelling  faitli,  atTorded 
it  a  moral  that  will  be  perpetual. 

Perhaps,  the  chiefest  thing  to  be  arranged  with- 
out suspicion  was,  how  the  House  of  Commona 
could,  when  the  time  came,  best  he  got  to  deal 
with  the  private  intrigues  of  these  men  under  some 
sort  of  show  of  public  necessity.  It  could  not 
clearly  be  seriously  introduced  there  as  what  it 
was.  So  it  would  have  to  be  introduced  as  what  it 
was  not.  It  was  made  a  question  of  want  of  con- 
fidence, and  a  private  intrigue  was  talked  about  as 
though  it  had  been  a  public  protest.  The  public, 
who  when  they  are  introduced  to  such  issues,  in 
Buch  a  way,  believe  anybody,  believed  most  of 
this  without  any  challenge  at  all.  And  quite  the 
last  thing,  that  it  seemed,  was  a  hesitating  compro- 
mise between  transparent  deceit  and  covert  insin- 
cerity. The  House  of  Commons,  at  the  invitation 
of  Lord  Hartington,  was  assumed  to  declare  that 
it  had  no  confidence  in  the  administration.  And 
as  the  invitation  had  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  an 
entirely  irresponsible  nobleman  in  proper  form,  the 
executive  was  handed  over,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  those  in  whom  no  one  ever  yet  had  any  con- 
fidence. This  is  public  life  in  England,  as  introduced 
by  English  "  Liberalism,"     The  nation    is  toyed 
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with  by  elder  sons.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  1 
queation  but  that  the  simulated  vote  of  censure,  j 
which  resulted  from  the  "  reconstruction  "  at  | 
Willis's,  was  unequivocally  prejudicial  to  the  re- 
presentative character  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tbere  has  been  a  growing  suspicion — which  de- 
clared itself  unwillingly — that  the  honesty  of  too 
many  of  our  public  men  supplies  continuous  evi- 
dence of  Euclid's  defiuition  of  a  point.  The 
ascendancy  of  the  "  Liberal "  party  might  thea 
have  seemed  confirmed;  but  in  its  present  position 
there  are  all  the  symptoms  of  the  penalty  it  could 
not  escape.  We  are  not  so  very  far  from  that 
consummation  when  people,  mocked  by  every  faith 
they  ever  held  to,  will  ask  themselves  how  much 
of  a  statesman's  word  it  is  necessary  to  suspect  or 
safe  to  believe.  There  is  no  insincerity  too  gross, 
and  no  folly  too  great,  for  an  English  statesman  to 
commit,  and  yet  be  assured  of  all  the  indulgences 
of  immediate  immunity.  There  must  be  some  ] 
standard,  even  if  there  must  be  some  sacrifices. 
It  was  entirely  competent — by  Parliamentary  pre- 
cedent— to  dismiss  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet  on  the 
issue,  whether  real  or  not,  that  their  Reform  Bill 
was  unsatisfactory.  But  the  combination  of 
Willis's  Booms  elected   to  introduce    that  which 
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should    be  immeasurably    in    advance,    and    then 
pledged  themselves  to  carry  it. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  complained  that  the  result 
has  not  left  its  moral  in  the  present  contempt  for 
every  cry  of  the  "  Liberal "  platform,  and  in  that 
confusion  which  asserts  itself  in  the  present  attitude 
of  English  "  Liberalism,"  Two  years  before  the 
convention  at  Willis's,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible seriously  to  have  conceived  an  alliance,  for 
any  sort  of  purpose  between  such  public  moralists 
of  "  Liberalism  "  as  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Russell, 
and  Mr.  Bright.  It  may  not  have  entirely  escaped 
recollection  that  they  have,  at  times,  not.  very 
seriously  illustrated  a  united  "  Liberalism."  In- 
deed, between  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr,  Bright 
some  of  the  harmonies  of  the  great  "  Liberal " 
party,  at  intervals,  have  shown  their  range.  If  Lord 
Palraerston  ever  wanted  the  severest  type  of  that 
which  was  so  entirely  selfish,  as  not  to  be  natural, 
Mr.  Blight  was  never,  at  least,  intentionally  over- 
looked. Nor  was  Mr,  Bright  of  a  tempera- 
ment to  see  all  this  illustration  reach  in  one  di- 
rection without,  at  any  rate,  offering  an  attractive 
counter  description.  And,  probably,  such  a  career 
was  never  drawn  of  any  Minister  by  another  atom 
of  united  "Liberalism,"  as  that  presented  to  the 
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country,  of  Lord  Palmerston,  by  the  Invectives  of 
the  "  people's  man." 

On  the  occasion  of  Lord  Palraerston's  dismissal 
on  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  It  will  be  recollected  that 
he  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  try  and  re- 
member any  act  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  public  life 
which  was  not  in  sustained  depreciation  of  the 
honour  of  England.  ITie  House  of  Commons,  it 
may  be  assumed,  did  set  itself  to  try,  and,  whatever 
it  might  mean,  only  cheered  the  falling  Minister. 
Probably,  too,  Mr,  Milner  Gibson  cared  less  for  the 
imputatiou  than  did  the  party  which  could  so 
announce  its  own  divisions.  At  the  great  meeting 
of  the  great  "Liberal"  party  at  Willis's,  it  was 
arranged  that  Mr.  Bright  shonld  express  confidence 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  "the  Man  of  God." 
"  The  Man  of  God  "  could  hardly  have  known 
how  to  receive  this  remarkable  assurance  best. 
But  there  was  that,  which  in  the  interest  of  a 
reconstructed  "  Liberalism  "  was  to  culminate  be- 
yond even  such  sincere  civilities;  and  Mr.  Bright, 
as  an  active  subscriber  to  the  reconstruction,  had 
to  make  some  further  sacrifices.  In  the  provinces, 
up  to  that  time,  he  had  always  declared,  after 
thanking  Providence  for  the  necessary  health  to 
make  himself  sufficiently  ridiculous,  that  he  would 
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accept  of  no  Reform  Bill  but  the  one  which  it  was 
said  he  haii  about  him.  But  his  determination 
was  fitill  more  marked:— "Anj  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  that  might  be  offered  without  the  Ballot, 
would  be  a  mockery."  These,  to  serve  another 
purpose,  have  been  Mr.  Bright's  own  words.  They 
are  no  misrepresentation  of  the  man.  To  quote 
him  rightly  is  his  worst  enemy's  revenge.  What 
he,  to  serve  one  convenience,  had  asserted  to  be 
a  "  mockery,"  was  the  only  substance  of  a 
scheme  which,  to  serve  another  expedient,  his 
"party"  propounded  and  to  which  he  assented. 
If  he  took  it  as  a  mere  "  inatitlment,"  he  had 
beforehand  supplied  the  epithet,  with  which  to 
judge  the  oiFer  of  his  own  connexion,  when  he 
proclaimed  the  "instahnent"  to  be  a  mockery 
from  whoever  it  might  come.  If  his  criticism 
averted  the  fiction  of  an  undivided  '*  Liberalism," 
it  did  not  the  less  discover  some  of  the  shifts 
of  bis  own  insincerity.  And  the  first  witness  of 
this  reconstruction,  was  in  the  first  division  of  the 
reconstructed. 

It  would  tax  any  number  of  precedents  to  evi- 
dence anything  that  could  very  well  dispute  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  clumsy  profligacy  of  that  afternoon 
at  Willis's.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  conceived  how 
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the  associations  of  tbe  spot  might  have  acted  on 
those  who  had  never  been  able  to  get  before  even  a 
ToMcher  for  Alraack's,  and  have  so  combined  to 
mate  the  most  inflexible  moralist  of  adyauced 
"  liiberalism "  a  little  pliable.  But  that  Mr. 
Bright  shonld  have  hurried  away  the  Ballot  to  the 
already  bolociinst  of  pledges;  that  he  should  have 
made  himself  privy  to  that  "mockery"  which, 
as  he  had  freely  put  it,  was  to  consist  in  any  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  without  secret  voting  ;  that 
he  should  have  abandoned  those  schemes  which,  so 
far  as  they  were  understood,  were  believed  to  be 
nncomproraising — which  he  had  some  time  taught 
ns  were  only  worth  while  having  when  we  got 
them  whole — and  that  be  should  have  seemed  to 
Bee  in  the  once-hated  form  of  Lord  Palmersion  the 
admirably -tempered  medium  to  give  Europe  a  per- 
petual peace,  can  be  only  completely  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  English  "  Libe- 
ralism "  was  there  to  bury  its  antipathies  in  some 
remarkable  reconstruction.  This  was  "  the  people's 
man."  Tliis  was  the  man  who  went  a  tour  to  assert 
the  least  that  he  would  have,  and  who  went  to 
Willis's  to  take  about  a  fourth  of  it.  Here  were  some 
of  the  energies  that  competing  nations,  it  had  been 
nnderstood,  had  never  quite  been  able  to  buy,  to 
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be  bad  for  a  good  deal  less  than  any  Libera?  nation 
would  have  liked  to  offer.  But  this  was  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  an  aggregate  meeting  of  what  is  called 
the  great  "  Liberal "  party.  It  had  been  given 
out,  and  with  a  proper  show  of  seriousness,  in 
those  directions  that  were  in  the  secret,  that 
after  Lord  Derby's  Admin  istratiou  had  been  out- 
bid, this  great  "Libera!"  party  was  to  be  re- 
organized upon  a  "  broader  basts."  English 
"  Liberalism  "  was  to  settle  what  it  was,  who  it 
acknowledged,  and  what  it  comprehended.  It  was 
not  to  be  always  excommunicating  some  one  or 
other  of  its  own  belongings.  "Liberalism"  was 
to  tell  up  the  number  of  its  sections.  But  in  no 
one  afternoon,  it  transpired,  could  this  be  done  by 
any  sort  of  available  calculation.  There  might 
have  been  those  outside  who  wanted  to  know  what 
was  English  "  Liberalism  "  proper — and  who  re- 
presented it — when  it  bad  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
when  it  had  exceeded  it,  and  when  it  had  parodied 
it.  The  party  that  was  said  to  iiave  done  so  much 
for  "  National  Liberty  "  was,  after  all,  it  seemed, 
principally  by  its  own  admission,  just  a  little 
narrow.  So,  at  a  great  outlay  of  new  phrases,  the 
venue  of  AJmack's  was  to  witness  the  duke  and 
the  demagogue  on  a  basis  big  enough  for  both. 
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Everybody  knows  the  resalt,  jast  as  they  might 
have  known  it  any  time  before  the  room  was 
taken.  Complicity  and  coUosion  dodged  about  the 
tableau  of  the  reconstruction.  The  " educated'* 
leaders  of  the  great  "Liberal"  party,  first  dis- 
tinctively 80  recognised  by  the  invention  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  knew  very  well  that  they 
had  only  to  pass  a  vague  resolution  or  two,  and 
hint  at  the  probable  measure  of  the  contemplated 
enlargement,  and  that  the  "advanced  Liberals" 
would  only  too  readily  capitulate,  and  the  public 
outside  Bwell  with  those  emotions  that  it  would  be 
only  proper  to  arrange  and  only  right  to  proclaim. 
It  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  occasion  of  a  rare 
order  presented  to  the  "  advanced  Liberals,"  by 
which  they  would  find  themselves  in  a  desirable 
position  to  betray  their  pledges  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, with  one  of  their  serial  demonstrations, 
that  the  betrayal  was  necessary.  It  was  only  a 
question  how  the  "  people  "  and  '*  progress  " 
could  best  bo  got  rid  of.  Mr.  Bright  and  his 
schism  of  "  Liberalism "  very  well  knew  that 
whatever  else  might  come  of  the  reconstruction  at 
Willis's,  there  would  never  be  any  change  in  the 
close  materiel  of  Whig  Cabinets.  But  he,  and 
such  as  he,  were  very  well  able  to  know  that  whilst 
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the  return  of  the  Whig  families,  after  the  diversion 
in  St.  James's,  would  make  Reform  imposBible, 
and  be  a  still  further  means  for  the  betrayal  of 
that  which  the  people,  by  a  clumsy  fanaticism, 
had  been  encouraged  to  ask  for,  the  whole  thing 
could  be  profitably  managed  under  a  show  of 
something  very  different.  So  Mr.  Bright,  who  had 
in  public  places  always  fancied  Lord  Palmerston  to 
be  an  eminently  indifferent,  and  not  very  serious, 
sort  of  statesman,  with  other  such  professionals  in 
the  "  people's "  cause,  went  to  Willis's  to  fetch 
Lord  Palmerston  back;  and  the  enlarged  basis, 
after  it  had  declared  itself  to  be  as  much  enlarged 
as  would  either  suit  or  serve  it,  seemed  to  be  an- 
other duke.  Because  the  "  reconstruction  "  may 
have  prevailed  to  displace  a  Ministry,  the  present 
position  of  the  "  Liberal "  party  will  hardly  be 
asserted  to  show  that  English  "  Liberalism "  has 
been  advantaged  by  the  success  of  the  ma- 
noeuvre which  dismissed  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet. 
It  may  very  well  accommodate  the  purpose  of 
those  whose  only  apology  for  dishonesty,  is  that 
there  are  necessities  which  only  amongst  the  com- 
petition of  professions  can  have  any  opportunity. 
But  those  who  were  dismissed  in  the  crisis  of  1859, 
will  scarcely  grudge  to  English  "Liberalism"  the 
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obaos  of  1863.    The  question  as  to  whether  the! 
representation  of  the  people  should  be  amendedil 
or  even  abused,  as  another  experiment,  has  never! 
once  been  seriously  raised  since  the  intrigue  atl 
Willis's ;   although  it  has  once  been    caiicaturei 
by  a  minister  who  was  never  in  earnest,  and  often  1 
by  such  imitators  as  have  been  quite  as  suspicious, 
though    they   have    not    risen    so    high ;    whilst  J 
"Liberalism"  sees    in    the   disappearance    of   its 
once    majority  the   chiefest   contradiction    of    its  J 
reconstruction. 

When  a  man  pledges  himself  on  every  platfonn"! 
he  can  hire,  to  every  profession  that  is  impossible, 
and  to  every  attitude  that  may  be  made  convertible  \ 
to  his  advantage ;  when  he  talks  of  progress  only  to 
betray  it;  when  he  urges  the  Ballot  only  to  consort  I 
familiarly  with  those  who  refuse  it;  when  bis  devo- 
tion to  the  people  culminates  in  subservience  to  \ 
some  educated  joint  of  "  Liberalism,"  it  is  not  J 
hard  to  see  in  what  sort  of  excess  an  "  advanceda 
Liberal "  is  in  advance  of  those  political  obligationKl 
which  first  became  impugned  after  the  "party  ofl 
progress  "  bad  settled  its  first  pledge.     History,  itfl 
may  be  believed,  will  be  minded  to  do  justice  to^ 
those  unpurchasable  sections,  when  it  sets  forth  how 
nations  are  bought  and  sold,  and  what  the  great 
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"  LibemI  "  party  met  in  a  ball-room  to  perpetuate. 
The  particulars,  which  at  any  length  of  time  are 
likely  to  stand  out,  will  find  their  fitting  chronicles 
amongst  the  other  unions  of  those  boards.  The 
great  majority  of  thirteea  that  came  of  the  re- 
construction, was  not  such  a  very  conspicuous 
aggregate;  and  it  might  be  inconveniently  difficult 
to  trace  any  of  it  now.  If  half  a  dozen  English 
gentlemen  representing  opinions  that  they  only 
adopted  because  when  in  a  strait  they  could  not 
avoid  them,  had  happened  to  think  that  it  was  at 
all  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
keep  their  word,  or  a  presentable  piirt  of  it,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  other  way.  The 
Ministry  was  overset ;  and  as  the  Lower  Chamber 
is  assumed  by  some  license,  not  very  clearly  de- 
fined, to  represent  the  people,  the  issue  must  be 
taken  to  be  what  it  seemed,  and  not  what  it  was. 
The  ministerial  crisis  was  determined,  much  as  such 
crises  generally  are,  by  the  itching  attitude  of  the 
advanced  sections  of  the  "  Liberal"  whole.  It 
was  distinctly  laid  down  on  the  floor  of  Willis's, 
that  every  schism  was  to  be  represented,  with  satis- 
faction to  itself  in  the  administration  that  the 
reconstruction  would  go  to  create.  And  to  such 
purpose    was   this    declaration  put  up,    that    the 
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embryo  ndoiinistratioii  was  christened  "compre-1 
hensive"  before  the  carriages  had  been  announced. ' 
There  was  to  be  no  particular  order  of  cousin.     1%  1 
was  to  embrace  the  widest  range    of  that  great  I 
*'  Liberal  "  necessity.      Upon    this   understanding 
being    guaranteed    from    the    chair,    Mr.    Bright 
in  a  paroxysm  of  his  assumed  innocence,  gave  op 
the    worst  antagonisms  of   bis  life  on   the  spot. 
And  although  he  bad  only  thought  indifferently 
well  of  Lord  Palmerston  for  any  number  of  years 
before,  he   would   then  connect  himself  with  tho 
national  effort  that  was  to  give  power  to  that  seri- 
ous  minister   of  peace.     The  nationality  of   the  ' 
effort  took  a  good  deal  of  hard  explanation.     But 
then  it  could  not  have  succeeded  better,  could  eyen 
Lord  Ilartington  have  said,  what  be  was  told  to 
say,  worse.     His  sublime  appreciation  of  his  own  ' 
capacity,  and  of  the  capacity  of  those  who  set  him  up, 
to  contribute  to  his  time,  a  more  "  educated  "  sort 
of  statesman  than  either  Lord  Castlereagh  or  Mr. 
Pitt,  showed  a  consciousness  of  a  power  which  it  ] 
might  have  hardly  been  well  to  exhibit  all  at  once. 
If  the  age  is  to  be  abhorred  or  pitied  that  waa 
satislied  with  Castlereagh,  and  that  tolerated  Pitt, 
that  later  age  which  has  set  itself  right  by  the 
parts  of  Lord  Hartiogton,  has  supplied  us  with  at 
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least  its  consolations.  Mr.  Bright — although  not 
edncated  to  any  very  unnecessarily  high  point — • 
was  capable  of  knowing,  and  indeed  knew  very  well, 
that  to  yield  the  cause  of  platform  Reform  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Palraerston,  was  simply  to  yield  the 
ulterior  abandonment  of  that  on  which  he  had 
always  professed  to  insist.  But  this  in  a  part  of 
the  "advanced  Liberal  "  formula  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  set  aside.  It  was  never  arranged  to 
survive  such  mutilation.  With  acquisitiveness  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel,  and  hopeless  to 
surpass,  English  "  Liberalism,"  has  taken  np  any 
number  of  advanced  obligations  to  get  rid  of  them, 
much  as  Mr.  Bright  did  his  at  Willis's.  But  he 
must  clearly  have  been  either  too  artless  to  make 
his  present  position  permanent,  or  sufficiently  in- 
sincere to  insure  its  being  made  perpetual,  to 
assume  in  public  to  suppose  that  any  "  advanced 
Liberals  " — other  than  those  who  had  been  proved 
to  be  harmless — would  be  invited  into  any  new 
administration  that  might  be  formed.  The  Minis- 
terial compromise  which  followed  the  elaboration 
in  public  of  the  reconstruction  at  Willis's,  was  the 
first  to  declare,  that  that  which  was  to  be  compre- 
hensive had  only  become  more  close ;  and  that 
"  Liberalism  "  in  no  afternoon  of  even  June,  could 
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settle  its  own  jealousies,  or  appease  one  of  its  own 
Bcbisms.  Eiiglisli  *'  Liberalism  "  if  it  was  a  little 
advantaged  by  the  reprieve  on  which  it  seized,  by 
raising  a  false  issue  at  Almack's,  can  hardly  delay 
the  sentence  which  its  present  position  itself  has 
almost  pronounced.  We  may  nearly  smile  when 
we  see  the  sanctioned  insincerity  that  takes  its 
ease,  and  the  weakness  which  so  successfully  con- 
tests the  salary  of  strength.  Amidst  the  tiamea 
that  are  too  insignificant  to  linger  on,  whilst  to  ex- 
pensive to  be  forgotten,  we  may  smile  when  it  is 
seen  how  the  union  is  ruptured  that  first  planned 
its  new  steps  on  the  floor  of  a  ball-room.  The 
convention  at  Willis's  was  to  reconstruct  the 
"  Liberal "  party,  and  to  eventuate  in  a  Reform 
Bill  that  was  to  represent  a  reconstructed  "  Libe> 
raliam."  When  history  coraes  to  note  the  competi- 
tion that  came  after,  it  will  only  linger  on  divisions 
multiplied,  and  point  its  moral  with  Reform  be- 
trayed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LEADERS  OF  ENGLISH  "  LIBERALISM."— LORD 

RUSSELL. 

It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  showing,  wheuever  the 
illustration  may  be  demanded,  to  reconcile  the 
pablic  necessity  that  is  just  now  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient, with  the  Ministers  who  have  lately  chiefly 
insisted  on  vindicating  the  necessity  of  weakness 
becoming  permanently  insincere.  But  '^  English 
Liberalism  **  could  probably  very  well  afford  to 
illustrate  this,  and  safely  indicate  the  variety  of  its 
opportunities,  if  there  was  anywhere  the  reality  of 
trust  in  its  own  leaders.  The  competition  to  keep 
clean  was  certainly  too  wide.  At  the  very  first 
there  were  those  who  conceived,  that  the  chance  of 
even  leading  might  be  something,  if  scruples  were 
to  be  sometimes  admitted,  and   if  a  passionless 
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belief  was  to  be  yet  allowed.      These  were  iin 
tainted  auxiliaries  for  whicii  English  "  Liberalism  " 
had  not  in  the  least  provided.     There  were  those  J 
comiug  on,  with  an  immoral  pledge  to  suit  every  1 
want,  who  were  to  lead   without  one  scruple,  if  j 
there  waa  to  be  only  the  guarantee  of  place  with- 
out end.     Such  a  political  future  was  cheap  with 
only  such  a  moderate  guarantee.     It  was  never 
very  hard  to  find  pretences  iu  a  competition,  where 
those  who  would  do  the  best  for  themselves  would 
be   those  who  took  in    the  most  of  their   kind. 
Humanity  has  benevolently  decided  that  every  one  1 
at  least  is  fit  for  this  who  chooses.     If  the  qualifi- 
cation  was  considerately  set  at  the  meanest,  it  waa  I 
probably  because  a  higher  standard  might  have  ] 
been  a  risk,  and  because  Lord  Russell  had  beea 
already  some  time  in  view.     It  would  be  hardly 
saying  too  much  that  "  Liberalism  "  was  the  rather 
got  up  for  Lord  Russell  than  was  Lord  Russell 
provided  for  *'  Liberalism,"    He  had  led  the  Whigs 
until  the  following  was  only  supplied  by  his  own 
family,  to  be  repudiated  by  his  own  country.    Until 
it  at  last  occurred  to  the  nation  to  ask  whether 
they  had  not  had    enough;  and  whilst  the  later 
leaders  of  "English  Liberalism,"  so  far  as  they 
come  within  the  scope  of  numbering,  may  be  taken 
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to  have  been  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Mr.  Bright,  Lord  Russell  as  the  assumed  "natural 
leader  of  Liberalism,"  may  certainly  claim  that 
for  which  he  has  so  long  contended — precedence, 
wherever  the  situation  served  himself,  or  could 
start  suspicion  on  the  motive  of  an  English  states- 
man. That  this  should  be  possible,  and  possible 
so  long,  is  only  because  those  who  have  seen  it 
the  most  have  the  most  often  denied  it,  and  the 
more  successfully  concealed  it.  The  suppression 
of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Russell  should  have  been 
the  first  demand  of  "English  Liberalism,"  or  of 
any  connexion  tliiit  did  not  always  mean  to  be 
dishonest.  But  it  was  struck  with  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  convenience  offered ;  and  the  future 
was  compromised  that  an  early  necessity  might 
be  satisfied,  and  an  easy  tool  secured.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  impossible  to  see  how  Lord  Russell  has 
himself  escaped  the  common  catastrophe  of  his 
own  professions.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  easy  to 
find  anywhere  a  complete  parallel  to  such  a  long 
beneficial  interest  in  things  that  have  miscarried. 
But  in  his  career,  selfishness  at  any  rate  is  never 
entirely  overtaken ;  and  if  it  has  been  even  sometimes 
indistinctly  challenged,  the  stain  and  its  advantage 
have  not  been  divided.     It    is,    indeed,  probable 
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that  Lord  Russell  has  not,  up  to  the  present, 
yet  done  his  worst;  whilst  it  may  be  freely  allowed 
that  however  much  he  may  surpass  what  he  has 
been,  he  could  hardly  in  any  more  indiffereut 
situation  be  much  more  effective.  Every  genera- 
tion does  not  contribute  a  statesman  so  generally 
mistrusted,  and  yet  in  a  way  bo  entirely  successful. 
He  has  been  content  to  take  whatever  served  hini, 
with  all  the  soil  that  hung  about  it.  In  some 
proportion  or  another  lie  has  depreciated,  or  made 
impossible,  every  cause  that,  for  his  own  objects, 
he  ever  took  up.  And  he  has  lived  to  see  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  chiefest  acknowledgment  of 
his  own  usefulness  and  honesty  in  the  present  posi- 
tion of  Reform.  It  is  sufficiently  likely  that  he 
■will  point  to  where  he  is  as  England's  emphatio 
recognition  of  what  he  has  done.  England  has 
simply  had  no  conceru  in  it  all ;  but  that  bad  faith 
which  has  been  privately  confessed  has  been  pub- 
licly executed.  Criticism,  indeed,  hardly  ever 
before  pronounced,  as  it  has  pronounced  against 
Lord  Russell ;  although  the  machinery  of  such  a  raau 
would  be  clearly  hopelessly  incomplete,  if  his  own 
available  instrumeiits  could  not  set  all  that  aside; 
whilst  the  occasional  ussumptiuus  of  indignation  in 
some  directions  always   conventionally    conveyed. 
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have  never  reached  the  public  heart;  and,  od  the 
whole,  it  may  be  expected  that  bis  career  will  be 
repeated.  Any  age  will  at  least  be  able  to 
fluppjj  one  third  rate  man  or  more,  with  as  little 
genias,  and  with  nearly  aa  much  vanity.  But  the 
personal  success  that  has  followed  in  this  instance, 
is  hardly  likely  to  belong  to  bis  imitators,  unless 
their  personal  connexion  should  be  as  strong  and  as 
assiimiug.  On  no  other  ground,  but  that  of  the 
restless  influence  of  a  powerful  huuse,  could  Lord 
Russell  through  so  many  years  have  claimed,  with 
any  resnlt,  more  than  the  average  notice  that  is  gene- 
rally conceded  to  dukes'  brothers  with  an  object.  It 
is  not  as  a  debater,  as  an  orator,  as  a  statesman,  or 
08  a  man  of  letters,  that  Lord  Russell  could  have 
ever  been  conspicuous,  or,  indeed,  tolerated,  had 
he  gone  to  his  overweighted  work  without  the  help 
of  a  family  that  had  a  close  borough  and  a  long 
rent-roll.  To  say  that  a  man  who  has  been  by  a 
combination  of  accidents  twice  first  Minister, 
must  at  least  have  some  parts  beyond  mediocrity, 
is  a  belief  that  the  friends  of  such  a  man  are, 
perhaps,  fairly  entitled  to,  when  they  want  to  give 
a  popular  public  explanation  for  a  sort  of  family 
success.  But  Lord  Russell  has  been  from  the  first 
kept  before  the  country  by  those  agencies  which  a 
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house  less  powerful  and  more  scrupulous  tban  his 
could  have  always  properly  supplied.  English 
"  Liberalism"  has  only  ceased  to  repudiate  him  to 
turn  to  acknowledge  him.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  even  the  present  position  of  the  j 
"  Liberal  "  party,  when  the  association  of  his  name  ] 
with  at  least  its  good  faith,  is  not  perpetually 
repudiated.  Public  life  does  not  deal  out  inex- 
orable rejection  to  him  who  rises  to  convince,  and  ' 
who  can  only  get  up  to  announce  it  in  a  stutter. 
Lord  Russell  cannot  reasonably  complain  that  he  | 
has  been  reminded  of  remarkable  natural  defects, 
other  than  by  the  irksome  sameness  of  their  own 
results.  But  because  the  opportunities  of  sincerity 
were  either  not  sufficient,  or  they  did  not  serve 
him,  they  were  set  aside,  and  in  his  serviceable 
expedients  he  made  a  party  his  accomplice.  The 
success  of  Lord  Russell  is  not,  it  must  be  seen,  the 
less  conspicuous  because  he  has  made  public  life 
suspected.  With  his  own  miserable  gifts  he  could 
not  have  even  neared  a  standard  that  would  have 
made  genius  impatient.  It  was  at  once  necessary 
that  he  should  create  a  party  that  could  hide  his 
infirmities,  and  recommend  his  desires.  And  it  can- 
not be  fairly  said  that  he  has  not  succeeded.  But  it 
is  likely  to  be  discovered,  and  not  even  impossible 
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to  be  declared,  that  the  immunities  which  have 
been  appropriated  between  Lord  Russell  and  his 
parasites,  will  leave  a  taint  on  English  politics,  that 
may  yet  come  to  justify  itself  by  tlie  position  of 
those  who  have  left  it  to  spread ;  and  we  may  be 
now  bequeathing  to  posterity  by  the  faith lessnesa 
we  are  condoning,  the  enticing  example,  that  we 
may  perhaps  agree  was  immoral,  but  that  we  can- 
not deny  was  successful.  Nor  can  it  be  honestly,  if 
at  all,  contended,  that  many  of  the  effects  have  not 
sometime  declared  themselves.  It  may  be  fairly 
assumed,  even  where  no  opportunity  for  evasion  is 
likely  to  be  surrendered,  that  the  reaction  against 
"  Liberalism  "  throughout  England,  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  world,  is  the  only  commentary  that 
common  sense,  when  a  little  recovered,  could  ulti- 
mately supply.  But  there  are  selfish  interests 
involved,  and  so  deeply  committed  to  a  traffic  in 
"  Liberalism,"  in  all  its  forma,  that  its  present 
depreciated  influence  would  not  yet  have  been 
permitted  to  transpire,  if  a  seeming  of  good  faith, 
however  false,  could  at  any  risk  have  been  pre- 
served amongst  certain  of  its  leaders.  The  later 
increasing  majorities  against  Church  Rate  abolition, 
Mr,  Locke  King's  County  Franchise  Bill,  and  the 
Endowed  Schools  Bill  may,  of  course,  be  explained 
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by  a  rather  siiddenly-annoniiced  conTiction  tliat 
they  were  after  all  the  schemes  of  the  worst  sort 
of  fanaticism.  But  although  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Dissenters  on  Wednesdays  was  becoming  a  despot- 
ism that  they  themselves  soon  overset,  because  they 
soon  made  it  intolerable,  and  although  Mr.  Locke 
King  had  been  met  with  more  grace  than  discre- 
tion, an  alliance  with  Lord  Russell  precipitated 
that  which,  if  it  was  certainly  inevitable,  might 
have  been  still  some  time  delayed. 

It  began  to  be  apprehended  that  Lord  Russell 
would  be  using  them  much  as  he  had  Reform  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  And  their  future  was  deter- 
mined 80  soon  as  his  alliance  was  confirmed.  Li 
an  equal  degree,  in  other  directions,  and  from 
causes  not  dissimilar,  others  of  the  specifics  of 
"  Liberalism"  have  been  challenged  by  majorities 
which  have  gone  on  growing.  It  is  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  believe  hy  any  known  process  of  reasoning, 
that  any  of  the  appearances  of  "advanced  Libe- 
ralism "  can  possibly  have  followers  who  actually 
believe  in  what  they  are  given  to  crj'.  But  in  an 
age  of  emotional  extremes,  simplicity  without 
affectation  may  well  be  sometimes  strained  ;  and 
it  is  just  within  probability  that  even  the  insincere 
propagandists  of  an  impossible  belief  may  have  had 
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faith  rendered  for  them,  when  the  emancipatiou 
of  everybodj,  from  everything  that  pressed  was 
specifically  guaranteed-  And  it  is  only  likely  that 
the  siinplieity  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of, 
will  be  something  less  confiding  when  it  is  next 
declared  for  any  purposes  of  trust,  though  the 
alienation  of  such  victims  from  "  Liberalism,"  for 
aay  time  to  come,  is  nearly  certain  to  be  complete. 
It  would  be  hard  to  understand  how  "  Liberalism," 
which  announced  its  mission  by  promising  a  relief 
that  was  to  have  no  limit,  and  that  was  to  grant 
liberties  that  could  have  no  reversal,  should  be 
losing  ground,  without  any  opposition  of  the  same 
kind,  were  not  the  explanations  supplied  in  the 
possibility  of  such  a  career  as  Lord  Russell's.  He- 
form,  80  far  as  he  has  disfigured  it  by  having  used 
it,  is  put  aside  paralysed  ;  and  the  expectation  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  ministered  to  hy 
the  abandonment  of  the  whole  business,  when  he 
has  got  out  of  the  confusion  all  that  he  wanted. 
And  all  that  he  wanted,  it  would  not  be  difiGcuIt 
to  determine,  was  something  effective  to  conceal 
bis  own  designs.  Set  by  the  accident  of  family 
beyond  the  reach  of  consequences  he  could  never 
control,  he  sees  at  a  safe  remove  the  witness  of 
that,  by  which  he  profited,  wherever  public  coqG- 
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dence  in  public  men  is  withered.  Nor  will,  wliat»- 
ever  may  be  worth  having  of  this  confidence,  be 
given  back  until  there  be  some  solid  guarantee, 
which  the  English  people  can  respect,  that  the  imi- 
tators of  Lord  Russell,  at  whatever  distance  from  the 
yet  unapproached  original,  who  are  now  choosing 
their  signs,  shall  be  at  least  without  any  share  of 
his  success.  Whether  the  present  position  of  the 
"Liberal"  party  may  be  held  by  some  to  be  ex- 
plained by  causes  which  the  immorality  of  "Libe* 
ralism"  itself  has  supplied,  it  concerns  that  opinion 
— which  on  such  an  issue  to  be  effective  must  be 
national,  and  which,  if  declared  by  one  party  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  other — if  it  cannot  wipe  away 
the  intluences  of  the  public  life  of  such  a  man  as 
Lord  Russell,  at  least  to  disavow  complicity. 

There  is  now  no  longer  any  disguise  in  the 
matter.  Lord  Russell,  it  is  well  understood,  Is  of 
opinion  that  what  he  did  at  Vienna,  and  how  he 
explained  it,  ought  to  be  forgotten.  He  knows, 
too,  tbat  there  is  a  wide-enough  field  for  dissem- 
blers, both  in  thought  and  action,  in  the  political 
world ;  and  that  there  is  a  miserably  mistaken 
disposition  to  anathematise  bad  faith  one  year,  and 
treat  is  as  almost  inevitable  the  next.  That  this  is 
BO  is  abundantly  illustrated,  or  Lord  Russell  wonld 
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clearly  have  necessarily  been  wiped  out  with  a 
national  sponge  long  ago.  TJiere  were  times,  and 
there  should  yet  be  times,  if  the  reality  of  honoar 
even  in  a  fiuasi  statesman  is  to  be  exacted, 
when  Lord  Russell's  treatment  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  his  Vienna  mission,  would  have 
been  qaite  the  laHt  insult  even  in  his  gift  to  offer. 
With  all  the  well-rehearsed  appearances  of  his  well- 
known  simulated  candour,  and  with  a  long-inten- 
tioned  purpose,  he  simply  told  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons what  was  false.  But  he  knew  he  could  do 
this  without  much  permanent  inconvenience.  He 
had  calculated  everything  that  would  be  said  about 
the  way  in  which  he  had 'overset  confidence  in 
public  men.  He  knew  that  this  would  vary  agree- 
ably in  the  end,  and  that  he  would  come  back 
quite  clean  enough  at  any  rate  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  his  own.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  that 
on  which  he  relied  should  have  been  so  literally 
fulfilled.  Opinion  at  the  time  in  every  direction 
was  unceremonious  in  declaring  that  the  return  of 
Lord  Russell  would  be  at  the  cost  of  this  country's 
honour  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Whatever  may 
have  come  amiss  to  the  face  of  the  world,  Lord 
Rassell's  resurrection  took  place  just  when  he 
pleased.     Nor  had  we  anything  to  say,  when  he 
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slipped  out  again.     He  kissed  bands  with  as  littt 
confusion,  and  with  as  little  comment  as  any 
statesman  who  had  always  been  true;  and  what- 
ever had    been    the    offence,   the   issue    was    safe 
enough  to  insure  its  early  repetition.    Lord  Rnssdjj 
has  sufRcieut  reason  very  lightly  to  judge  his  ow 
couduct  by  the  judgment  upon  it  of  others; 
by  the  precedent,  which  he  is  not  at   any  rate 
likely  to  lose,  a  political  misdemeanour  does  not  1 
necessarily  at  all    indicate  the   catastrophe  of  i 
career   that    has    been  false    by    rule,    but   only  j 
detected    by    accident.      Whatever  England    may  \ 
have  lost  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  her  Envoy  at 
Vienna,  the  shame  was  by  comparison  insignificant 
until  his  credentials  were  dishonoured  in  the  House 
of  Commons.      But    the   ultimate    scandal   might 
still   have  been  avoided  if  the  contempt  of  that 
time  had  unceasingly  followed  him.     It  is  not  bo  i 
much  that  the  man  who  was  sent  to  the  Council  I 
Board  of  Europe  at  Vienna  to  represent  a  first-rate  ] 
Power  with  third-rate  ability,  could  not  under-  i 
stand  German  and  could  not  speak  French;  but  the  i 
present    position    of    the   "Liberal"    party,    the  i 
present  hesitating  allegiance  to  any  real  confidence 
in  the  pledges,  or  the  acts,  or  motives  of  many  of 
our  public  men,    is     disastrously    explained     by 
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Lord  Russeira  uncliallenged  return  to  public  life. 
It  was  agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  a  paramount 
necessity  that  an  example  should  at  last  be  made. 
And  the  mischief  is,  perhaps,  the  more,  because 
the  example  was  never  really  enforced  after  the 
Minister  himself  cared  that  it  should  be  forgotten. 
The  hopelessness  of  any  certain  gnarantee  of  purity 
in  public  life  is  perhaps  chiefly  evidenced  by  a  refer- 
ence to  those  opinions  which  were  universal  after 
Lord  Russell's  Vienna  explanation  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  it  will  be  seen  to  have  been  the 
deliberate  judgment,  even  of  those  journals  that 
may  be  claimed  as  representing  English  "  Libe- 
ralism," and  by  those  in  Parliament  who  had  been 
Lord  Russeira  followers,  through  many  things  not 
very  clean,  that  whatever  could  be  done  by  him  to 
destroy  the  character  of  public  men  has  been  done 
by  statements  the  most  reckless,  and  by  suppres- 
sions the  most  disingenuous. 

In  the  T/waof  the  18th  of  July,  1855,  public 
indignation,  which  had  been  some  time  gathering, 
found  this  expression  : — 

"  We  hope  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  done 
making  statements;  at  any  rate  statements  on  the 
Vienna  Conferences.  He  has,  by  the  admission  of 
his  attached  friend   and  late  colleague,  Sir  George 
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Grey,  already  stated  the  case  against  himself  as  ] 
strongly  as  possible,  indeed,  in  a  manner  which,  1 
had    the   person    coiicenied  been    any    one    else,  i 
would  have  heen  considered  absolutely  malignant.  I 
Let    him    be    content    with    past  triumphs,   and' I 
renounce  the   vain   attempt   to    make    the     caaa  I 
against    his  own    conduct  stronger   than    he   has  I 
made  it  already.     The  lamp  of  sacrifice  is  burnt  to  i 
the  dregs,  and  Ion  himself  could  do  no  more  in  the  i 
way  of  self-immolation.     Still,  before  we  dismiss  I 
the  subject,  Me  feel  called  upon  to  add  something  I 
to  the  very  meagre    and    unsatisfactory   analysis  I 
which  the  late  debate  afforded  of  Lord  John's  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  show  how  utterly  inconsistent  his 
latest  and  most  advised  exposition  is  both    with 
former  expositions    and     with    ascertained    facts. 
Lord  John  Russell  states,  'that  the  result  of  the 
discussion  in  the  Cabinet  was  that  those  proposi- 
tions were  not  adopted  by  the  Government  of  this 
country,  and    that   circumstances    arose    in    the  i 
course  of  those  discussions  which  made  it  appear  I 
to  his  mind  impossible  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  I 
those  propositions.'     This  means,   if  words  have 
meaning,  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  an  assenting 
party  to  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet — that  opinion 
being,  in  fact,  unanimous.     On  the   7tb  of  July, 
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this  same  Lord  John  Russell  said  : — '  I  stated  to 
my  Government  every  detail  of  tlie  propositions  of 
which  I  was  the  bearer.  I  must  say  that  the  pro- 
positions were  deliberately  considered  by  the 
Cabinet.  Everything  that  I  stated  had,  I  must 
say,  due  weight,  and  was  fairly  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  peace.  The 
Government  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  peace 
proposed  would  not  be  a  safe  peace,  and  that  they 
could  not  recommend  its  adoption.'  Does  not  this 
clearly  imply  that  Lord  John  Russell  dissented 
from  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet?  But  the  matter 
does  not  rest  there.  Further  on,  he  says,  'But  I 
must  say,  if  I  thought  that,  having  held  that 
opinion,  and  being  overruled  on  a  question  of  such 
great  importance,  it  was  my  duty  to  tender  my 
resignation  to  Her  Majesty,  I  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  wouhl  have  forbidden  ray  doing 
so.'  Here  is  a  puzzle  for  the  future  histurian.  In 
two  speeches,  made  within  ten  days  of  each  other, 
with  the  utmost  deliberation.  Lord  John  Russell 
asserts  that  he  assented  to,  and  that  he  dissented 
from,  the  very  same  resolution. 

"  Again,  Lord  John  Russell  states,  on  the  1 6th  of 
July,  that  by  this  proposition  of  counterpoise,  • 
security  would  be  obtained  for  the  future  peace  of 
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Europe,  while  on  Juno  the  5tb,  be  addressed  to  the*| 
House  of  Commons  an  elaborate  argument,  in 
which  be  seemed  to  exhaust  all  the  propositiona 
for  peace,  though  he  carefully  suppressed  from  the 
list  the  Tery  propositions  which  be  brought  from 
Vienna,  and  which  he  is  of  opinion  would  havo 
given  security  to  Europe,  The  propositions  which 
lie  enumerates  are  the  two  proposed  by  the  allies  : — 
That  the  Black  Sea  should  be  neutral,  cr  that  the 
Russian  force  in  the  Black  Sea  should  be  limited,  and 
the  two  proposed  by  Russia.  The  first  for  opening,  )| 
and  the  second  for  closing  the  Dardanelles.  Russia 
would  not  listen  to  the  first  two  points,  and 
the  allies  could  not  accept  the  other  two.  The 
whole  force  of  the  argument  rested  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  were  no  other  propositions  to  be 
consiilered,  and  this  argument  was  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  Minister  who  was  of 
opinion  that  the  proposition  of  counterpoise — a 
fifth  proposition,  which  he  himself  brought,  and  to 
which  he  had  assented — would  have  been  a  proper 
basis  for  peace.  What  adds  weight  to  this  state- 
ment is,  that  the  very  question  on  which  the  speech 
of  the  Sth  of  June  was  delivered,  was  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Conferences  of  Vienna  had  failed 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  limit  her  navjil 
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force  in  the  Black  Sea — a  proposition  which  im- 
plied most  distinctly  that  the  third  point  could 
BOt  be  satisfied  by  any  system  of  counterpoise,  and 
which  therefore  invited  the  consideration  of  that 
Tcry  point  in  Lord  John  Russell's  proceedings, 
which  he  determined  to  suppress.  We  quite  admit 
that  a  Minister  it  not  bound  to  wear  his  heart  upon 
his  sleeve,  or  take  the  House  of  Commons  into  his 
secret  confidence;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  is 
bound  not  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  House  either 
by  making  statements  that  are  not  true,  or  by 
stating  what,  though  true  in  itself,  is  sure  to  mis- 
lead bis  audience,  because  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  In  this  case,  when  Lord  John  Russell 
6tat«s  four  means  of  accommodation,  negatives 
them  all,  and  then  asks  how  then  is  peace  to  be 
procured ;  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  he  bad  said, 
*  There  are  only  four  ways  of  making  peace,  and  the 
system  of  counterpoise  is  utterly  inadmissible.' 

"  We  forbear  to  press  the  obvious  inference  from 
such  a  conclusion.  Lord  John  Russell  says  he 
fthonld  have  been  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  bad 
denied  what  he  bad  done.  He  has  denied  what  he 
has  done,  and  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  him- 
self, he  'is  not  dissatisfied  '  at  the  result  at  which 
he  has  arrivfd — nay,  he  deems  his  present  position 
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What   coald   be    done  by  Lord  Johu  Biissell  to  I 
injure  tlie  character  of  public  men  has  been  done,  ' 
aud  we  accept  his  resignation  as  some  slight  and 
tardy  atonement  to  the  offended  moral  sense  of  the 
cum  tc  unity." 

Oa  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Cobden,  ] 
Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  addressed  them- 
selves in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  real  issue  | 
that  was  involved  in  the  blow  that  bad  been  struck 
by  an  old  offender  at  the  root  of  confidence  in 
public  men.  Mr.  Cobden,  who  will  hardly  be 
rejected  as  a  partial  witness  against  Lord  Russell,  | 
said  : — "  I  have  heard  many  speeches  in  this  House  n 
which  have  astonished  me,  hut  I  must  say,  un- 
feignedly,  I  have  never  heard  a  speech  which 
struck  me  with  such  astonishment  and  grief  as 
that  which  has  just  fallen  from  the  noble  lord.  I 
declare,  for  myself,  let  the  noble  lord  say  what  he 
will  of  a  change  in  the  Cabinet,  that  I  would 
rather  take  the  chances  of  such  a  change,  and 
would  iuBnitely  rather  see  a  Government  formed  of 
members  from  the  other  side  of  the  House  brought 
over  to  this  side  to  carry  on  the  war.  I  think 
that  this  would  give  us  a  better  chance  of  reconsti- 
tuting an  honest  party,  both  in  this  House  and  in 
the  country.  I  look  hack  with  regret  on  the  vote 
which  I  gave  on  the  motion  which  changed  Lord 
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Derby's  Government.  I  regret  the  result  of  that 
motion,  for  it  has  cost  the  country  one  hunrlred 
millions  of  treasure,  and  between  20,000  and 
30,000  good  lives.  I  see  the  danger  that  is  before 
as  in  the  loss  of  confidence  in  public  men ;  and  I 
only  utter  my  own  firm,  pel-suasion  when  I  say  that 
I  look  upon  the  noble  lord's  (Lord  J.  Riisselfs) 
eondiiet  as  striking  the  heaviest  blow  that  has  ever 
been  dealt  at  that  confidence  yet." 

Mr.  Roebuck,  later  on  the  same  evening,  ad- 
dressed himself  as  emphatically  to  an  expression  of 
opinion  almost  identical.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  he 
said,  "  that  the  subject  before  the  House  resolves 
itfielf  into  two  very  simple  questions,  the  one  being 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London,  and  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  having 
entered  into  the  present  war.  I  propose  offering 
a  few  ob8er\'ation8  upon  these  two  subjects, 
treating  them  separately  aud  distinctly,  and,  firet, 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord. 

"  The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
has  stated  that  in  a  Government  formed  of  several 
men  agreeing  in  their  general  principles  there 
mast  exist  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  separate 
questions,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  essential  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  Governraent  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  compromise  of  opinion.     Well, 
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sir,  with  that  statement  of  the  nohle  lord  I  qaitei 
agree,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  determine  to 
whiit  extent  that  compromise  of  opinion  may  fairly 
be  carried;  and  I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  nohle  lord  the  Member  for  tlie  City  of  London  , 
has  shown  us  that  his  view  of  how  far  such  com- 
promise may  be  extended  is  inconsistent  with  all 
those  principles  of  political  honesty  which  ought  to  I 
goterii  the  conduct  oJ'pubHc  men." 

Nor  was  the  Leader  of  the  Constitutional  party^ 
who  followed,  and  who  had  in  other  places  advanced 
Lord  Russell's  claim  to  lead  the  Whigs,  less  nn- 
equivocal,  or  unhesitating.  "  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Disraeli,  "I  give  notice  that,  although  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  observations  before  this  debate  closes, 
I  shall  most  scrupulously  avoid,  on  this  occasion 
and  at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening,  entering  into 
any  discussion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This 
evening  is  memorable,  and  will  long  be  memorable, 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  for  the  revelations 
and  for  the  confessions  on  the  part  of  a  Minister  of 
State  holding  a  very  high  and  peculiar  position — 
confessions  and  revelations  which,  probably,  have 
not  been  before  equalled  in  the  memory  of  any  man 
living" 

And,  again,  "  And  this  is  the  end  of  this  im- 
portant sesaion — this  is  the  end  of  breaking  Dp  so 
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many  Goremmeiits — tbia  is  the  end  of  your  great 
Dational  intentions,  great  national  disasters — this 
is  the  end  of  the  Government,  at  the  head  of 
which  you  were  to  have  a  Minister  of  surpassing 
eaergy,  and,  no  doubt,  transcendent  experience — 
this  is  the  end  of  the  Ministry  which  was  to  put 
the  right  men  in  the  right  places — this  is  the  end, 
that  even  peace  and  war  have  become  mere  party 
considerations,  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
are  sacrificed  to  the  menace  of  majority,  and 
that  the  tumults  and  turbulent  assemblies  of 
Downing  Street  are  to  baffle  all  the  sagacity  of  all 
the  conferences  of  Vienna." 

But  the  evidence  advanced  in  confirmation, 
offered  in  all  directions,  of  the  calamitous  result  of 
Lord  Russell's  personal  influence  in  public  affairs, 
is  Bufiiciently  supplied  by  one  of  the  first  expo- 
nents of  "Liberalism"  in  this  country.*  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  taken  to  represent  opinions  that  will  not  be 
held  to  be  those  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  or  his  party; 
and  it  affords  at  least  a  remarkable  indication  of 
the  want  of  confidence  in  a  man  who  has  kept  his 
place  before  the  country  through  an  ordeal  of  mis- 
trust that  has  hardly  a  parallel.  On  theSSthofJune, 
1839,  this  journal  writes,  "All  men's  eyes  turn  to 
the  dme  damnee — the  restless  harbinger  of  wreck 
*  "TheSaturdfty  Review." 
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and  storm  in  tbe  Cabinet.  Lord  John  Russell  has 
the  difficult  task  of  refuting  the  malicious  prophe- 
cies of  the  Conservative  party,  while  he  has  to 
attract,  at  the  close  of  a  long  political  career,  that 
confidence  which  his  life  has  done  everything  to 
prevent.  It  is  not  with  any  sinister  intentions 
towards  the  Ministers  that  we  remind  the  Foreign 
Secretary  that  he  has  before  him  the  double  diffi- 
culty of  retrieving  himself  and  of  creating  a  repu- 
tation— that  is,  of  creating  a  reputation  which  will 
atand  the  test  of  history,  for  his  actual  reputation 
rests  on  the  shallowest  grounds.  It  would  perhaps 
be  impossible  to  review  the  political  career  of  any 
distinguished  man  in  recent  English  history  which 
has  so  little  of  substantial  and  constructive  success 
to  show  as  the  statesmanship  of  Lord  John  Russell. 
Always  powerful  in  destruction  and  in  decomposi- 
tion, his  character  is  not  a  chemical  agency  strong 
iu  the  healthier  work  of  combination.  His  fame  is 
based  upon  the  Reform  Bill,  to  which  he  succeeded 
as  the  traditional  heir  by  the  mere  accident  of 
being  a  Russell;  but  the  measure  itself  was  Lord 
Grey's  and  Lord  Brongham's,  and  an  impartial 
posterity  with  recall  the  fact  that,  in  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Government,  Lord  John  Russell  contributed 
only  a  half-hearted  support  to  the  cause  of  Reform, 
ending  with  a  conventional  funereal  howl  at  the 
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premature  death  of  a  promising  measure  wliicli 
was  no  cbild  of  his.  By  the  accideut  of  birth, 
and  as  the  mouthpiece  and  retailer  of  the  old  saws 
of  orthodox  Whiggery,  he  has  preached  dull 
maxims  to  his  party  till  outraged  hmnan  nature 
rebelled  against  the  weak  tyranny  of  commonplace 
and  eecond-hand  morality,  and  he  has  had  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  seeing  Whiggism  expire 
under  hia  leadership.  He  found  it  strong — he  now 
represents  it  in  the  last  stage  of  impotent  decay. 
It  was  a  party — it  is  a  Camarilla.  His  Premier- 
ship is  only  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  died 
out  of  absolute  atrophy  and  inanition.  His  Cabi- 
net had  the  inglorious  fate  of  yielding  itself  to 
death  simply  because  it  had  no  life  in  it ;  and  his 
ghrivelling  party  has  been  kept  together  only  be- 
cause it  consists  of  elements  gradually  diminishing 
in  numbers,  but  each  separately  too  insignificant 
and  too  deficient  in  solidity  to  be  attracted  by  the 
more  powerful  organizations  of  the  State. 

"  Such  is  the  personal  political  strength  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  Add  to  this  the  suspicions  of  which 
he  is  unfortunately  the  centre.  He  has  contrived 
to  array  against  him  interests  and  men,  not 
perhaps  of  the  very  highest  influence,  but  whose 
distrust  in  combination  is  always  formidable,  and 
may  be  fatal.  Against  the  Roman  Catholics  he 
H 
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has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  Mnch  may; 
be  forgiven  to  the  exigencies  of  self-preservation 
but  the  author  of  the  Durham  Letter  contrived,  byJ 
one  and  the  same  ingenious  process,  to  insult  a 
susceptible  religionism,  to  abandon  the  traditional 
policy  of  conciliation  in  Ireland,  and  to  commit  the 
grave  political  error  of  enacting  an  impotent  legis- 
lative bravado  which  has  been  a  dead  letter  from 
the  hour  at  which  it  was  inscribed  in  the  Statutes 
at  large.  It  was  not  every  one  who  could  have 
wronged  the  Roman  Catholics,  alienated  the  old- 
fashioned  Churchmen,  and  cast  his  party  maxims 
to  the  wind  by  a  single  stroke  of  statesmanship. 
It  was  all  but  genius  to  commit  so  grand  a  folly. 
And  to  have  done  all  this  in  the  most  offensive 
way  was  an  achievement  which  marks  the  man 
rather  than  the  Minister.  Injustice  may  be  con- 
doned for  the  splendour  of  success ;  but  a  foolish 
and  abortive  injustice  betrays  the  impotent  tyrant. 
"  The  Reform  Bill  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  are  Lord  John  Russell's  most  definite  coatri- 
butions  to  practical  statesmanship.  They  afford 
but  a  scanty  foundation  on  which  to  rear  the 
temple  of  fame;  and,  moreover,  of  these  two 
measures  the  one  was  not  his  own,  while  the  other 
is  the  acknowledged  blunder  of  recent  histoiy. 
We  turn  to  other  matters  which  have  made  hint 
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famous.  We  have  seen  that  he  inherited  a  per- 
sonal connexion  with  a  cause  which  he  found  a 
power  and  has  left  a  shadow,  and  that  he  has,  in 
some  forty  years  of  public  life,  carried  two  mea- 
sureg,  for  one  of  which  he  received  more  credit 
than  he  deserved,  wliile  the  other  has  brought  on 
him  severe  and  merited  discredit.  The  remaining 
point  in  his  character  is  that  he  has  been  faithless 
to  every  colleague  in  turn.  At  the  present 
moment  it  is  in  everybody's  mouth  that  Lord  John 
must  upset  the  coach.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
any  man  acquires  a  proverbial  reputation.  The 
common  judgment  is  generally  extravagant;  but  it 
is  also,  generally  speaking,  substantially  true. 
Lord  John  Russell  has  earned  the  character  which 
is  broadly  and  coarsely  assigned  to  him.  He  is  a 
personal  rival  of  Lord  Palmerston;  and  the  nego- 
ciations  preceding  the  formation  of  the  present 
Ministry,  and  so  unluckily  revealed  by  the  indis- 
creet Earl  Bramble,  show  that  the  old  jealousy 
survives.  Wrongs  such  as  the  two  chiefs  have 
dealt  each  other  require  a  temper  very  different 
from  Lord  John  Russell's  to  get  over.  Eteooles 
and  Polynices  can  only  patch  up  an  understanding. 
Nor  is  it  to  Lord  Palmerston  alone  that  Lord  John 
Russell  has  displayed  personal  vindictiveness.  He 
has  deserted  his  friends  as  well  as  tripped  up  his 
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enemy's    lieels.       He    abandoned    the    Aberdeen! 
Government  because  be  had  not  the  courage- 
had  nearly  said  tlie  honour — to  defend  measures  I 
for  every  one  of  which  he  was  personally,  as  well  J 
as  constitutionally  responsible.     The  sum  and  sub- J 
stance  of  his  dealings  with  his  colleagues  is,  that! 
he   has    picked     quarrels   with    them    on    trivial.l 
grounds,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  public  service^l 
but   to  the    intense    gratification    of    his    private] 
temper  —  that    he    baa    abandoned    them    wheBl 
chivalry  and  honour  would  have  demanded,  if  noti 
fidelity,  at  least  a  frank  and  confidential  avowal  of  1 
grounds  of  difference — and  still  worse,  that  he  has  | 
not  disdained  to  strike  up  an  alliance  with  the 
Opposition  when  his  personal   interests    could  be 
served.     He  has  played  fast  and   loose  with  the 
Appropriation  Clause,  with  the  Irish  Arras  Bill,  i 
with  the  Corn  Duty,  with  the  India  Bill,  with 
Church  Rates,  with  the  Ballot.     He  has  alienated  \ 
friends,  and  has  not  conciliated  enemies;  he  can  I 
only  be  depended  upon  to  destroy ;  and  the  land- 
marks of  his  life  are  the  wrecks  to  which  he  has  | 
contributed  by  boring  holes  in  the  bottom  of  every 
ship  in  which  he  was  rated.     If  ho  seems  to  yield 
to  popular  demands,  it  is  only  to  disappoint  them 
— if  he  takes  his  stand  on  principles,  it  is  only  to  I 
disavow  them. 
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"  Lord  John  Russell  is  now  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  An  enemy  would  say  that  he  has  fallen 
into  that  particular  place  only  to  complete  the 
cycle  of  his  official  opportunities  and  failures;  for 
his  small  etourderie  at  Vienna  scarcely  rose  to  the 
level  of  a  memorable  misadventure.  He  owes  much 
to  his  country,  to  his  colleagues,  to  his  enemies,  and, 
above  all,  to  himself.  He  has  unquestionably  the 
power — and  if  we  were  only  to  judge  from  his 
antecedents,  we  should  say  he  has  the  will — to  do 
mischief  for  the  last  time  on  the  very  grandest 
scale,  involving  consequences  more  disastrous  to 
his  country,  and,  Indeed,  to  the  human  race,  than 
conid  have  come  of  any  of  the  petty  and  selfish 
intrigues  in  which  his  long  life  has  been  spent." 

And  on  the  19th  of  March,  in  the  same  year, 
the  same  journal  remarks:  "The  manner  in  which 
the  Resolution  is  about  to  be  dealt  with  is  just  of 
a  piece  with  the  whole  conduct  of  political  men 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  Reform.  There 
may  be  a  few  persons  who  have  definite  opinions 
and  genuine  convictions  on  the  subject,  and  we 
believe  the  mover  of  the  Resolution  to  belong  to 
thia  class.  We  may  not  agree  in  his  views,  nor 
approve  bis  policy,  but  at  least  we  can  understand 
his  conduct.  If,  however,  the  Resolution  of  Lord 
John  Russell  were  to  receive  only  the  support  of 
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those  who  sympathize  in  the  objects  which  he 
professes  to  seek,  he  would  find  himself  in  a  very 
small  minority.  As  it  is,  he  will  probably  be  suc- 
cessful, by  the  aid  of  that  numerous  body  who,  on 
every  hustings  throughout  the  kingdom,  have 
pledged  themselves  to  opinions  which  they  do  not 
hold,  and  to  projects  which  they  do  not  uuder- 
stand.  It  is  these  men  who,  having  forced  on  an 
agitation  which  they  did  not  desire,  are  now  going 
to  perpetuate  the  mischief  by  supporting  a  Reso- 
lution whose  conseqaences  they  are  unable  to  fore- 
see. We  confess  that,  to  our  judgment,  this  state 
of  mind  among  politicians  appears  a  disease  very 
formidable  in  its  symptoms,  and  very  fatal  in  itt 
results.  The  whole  business  of  politics  seems  to 
become  day  by  day  more  and  more  tainted  by  an 
elaborate  and  deliberate  insincerity" 

Whatever  arrears  of  opportunity  Lord  Russell 
may  have  had  of  disturbing  the  judgment  that 
has,  after  this  sort,  accumulated  against  him,  he 
would  seem  to  have  been  not  ill  advised  to  leave 
the  heap  alone.  We,  indeed,  owe  it  to  those  weaker 
moments  of  irritation,  when  the  conviction  that  he 
was  not  the  most  respected,  even  by  those  by  whom 
he  had  been  the  most  freely  used,  extorted  the 
pronounced  confession  that  the  press  which  had  bo 
genially  accommodated  him  was  a  "  ribald  "  one, 
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becanse  they  had  begun  to  diBcover  some  scruples, 
just  wheii  he  took  the  worst  part  by  the  discovery. 
Of  coarse,  history  may  come  gladly  to  take  up  the 
responsibility  that  contemporary  zeal  has  declined; 
and  the  future  may  defend  what  the  present  has 
simply  disavowed.  The  public  acts  of  the  life  of 
Lord  Russell  will  certainly  be  something  unin- 
telligible to  those  who  may  hereafter  turn  to  com- 
pare the  principles,  that  in  his  line  were  professed, 
with  the  man  who,  perhaps,  chiefly  made  thera 
intolerable.  That  Lord  Russell  should  contribute 
his  own  defence,  whilst  he  is  not  quite  sure  on 
what  it  should  rest,  or  what  he  may  come  to, 
would  be  to  challenge  a  real  inconvenience,  whilst 
the  privileges  of  his  position  do  not  seem  to  demand 
it.  And  he,  at  any  rate,  may  say  that  the  country 
which  has  condemned  him,  has  been  the  power  that 
has  encouraged  him.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
grudge  him  this  plea.  If  it  points  to  the  country's 
credulity,  it  will  only  announce  how  a  country 
that  had  over-confidence  was  entirely  over- reached. 
But  althongh  the  case  of  a  minister,  necessitated 
to  defend  his  motives,  even  although  his  acts  may 
be  considered  too  insignificant  to  be  seriously  con- 
demned, is  a  rare  one,  the  exception  was  fairly 
earned  after  Lord  Russell's  statement  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  subsequent  to  the  miscarriage  of  his 
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Vienna  mission.  He,  at  least,  had  he  confessed 
his  expensive  failure,  would  never  have  been 
reminded  of  his  incompetence.  Judgment  might 
have  assigned  his  efforts  an  unwilling  distinctioa  ' 
amongst  those  who  had  been  overweighted.  But 
the  assignment  would  not  have  been  an  exulting 
one,  even  whilst  the  cost  of  the  unhappy  spectacle 
at  Vienna  was  just  then  a  scandal.  The  minister  | 
who  had  hitherto  continued  to  keep  some  of  his  I 
weaknesses  out  of  sight,  by  an  inevitable  com- 
parison with  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
would  not  have  found  that  his  penalty,  if  it  was 
for  a  Hrst-clasa  failure,  was  one  that  would  have 
been  the  condemnation  of  a  first-rate  mind.  Nor, 
was  it  entirely  because  the  worst  scene  of  all  was  , 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  a  worse  disgrace 
could  have  been  redeemed,  perhaps,  with  profit,  if 
the  intention  to  be  frank  had  been  at  all  equal  to 
the  temptation  to  be  false.  Parliament  and  the 
country,  when  this  aggravated  form  of  an  offence, 
that  was  one  of  a  series,  was  forced  upon  them, 
could  not  well  avoid  pronouncing  on  a  breach 
of  confidence  that  transcended  tlie  Vienna  catas- 
trophe which  it  was  meant  to  obscure. 

It  was  felt  that  a  man  who  had  been  always 
tolerated,  and  yet  never  great,  oweil  it  to  that 
indulgence  which  had  spared  him,  to  be  sometimes 
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true;  and  one  after  another  of  those  raembere  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  had  taken  his  words 
to  be  their  cry,  who  had  supported  his  Adminis- 
trations, and  been  even  grave  when  they  collapsed, 
set  aside  that  allegiance  they  had  never  denied, 
and  joined  in  the  judgment  of  "  Liberal "  jour- 
nalists against  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other, 
"  had  helped  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  public 
men."  Criticism  was,  for  once,  almost  unanimous 
that  hie  disgrace  would  be  perpetual ;  but  those 
who  had  studied  the  phases  of  Eugllsli  indignation, 
asserted  that  the  example  that  had  been  made 
would  not  be  long  insisted  on.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  attribute  to  one  act,  that  was  only  a  little  worse 
than  many  which  were  not  protested,  a  result 
that  has  been  gathering  with  years,  and  that  with 
other  insincerity  must  fairly  be  shared.  But  if  to 
Lord  Russell  we  owe  an  abated  confidence  in 
public  men,  to  him  and  to  his  example  we  owe 
essentially  the  present  position  of  the  "Liberal" 
party.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  national  concern  what 
that  position  may  be  or  may  threaten  ;  but  it  helps 
to  explain  how  a  popular  agitation  has  not  entirely 
collapsed  from  its  mere  immoral  extravagance.  In- 
deed, there  is  too  much  evidence  to  show  that  tlie 
age  is  not  very  remarkable  for  the  discouragement  it 
affords  to  extravagance  of  any  description.  English 
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"  Liberalism  "    started  fair   enough.      It    was   to  j 
make  everything  pleasant ;  and  though  there  were 
Eome  harassing  delays  about  the  execution  of  many 
of  the  likeliest  points  of  the  redemption  it  gua- 
ranteed, yet  that  such  a  belief,  which  stopped  at 
nothing  in    its    professions,    could  not   avoid  the  ] 
suspicion  which  it  just  now  attracts,  would  seem  j 
to  be  only  explained  by  the  suspected  position  of  J 
such  a  leader  as  Lord  Russell, 

The  party  that  had  declared  what  were  the  ex* 
elusive  means  at  their  disposal  to  deal  with  reform, 
with  imposing  effect,   might  have  even   got   over  j 
the  prejudice  of  at  last  having  abandoned  it  almost  ^ 
with   violence;    and    have  ensured  confidence  for  ' 
some  other  experiment,  if  the  protested  bill  had 
not    invited    notice    to   the  man  who  had  disho- 
noured   it,  when    his   spirits  were    high   and    his 
necessities    at    a    crisis.      But  the    depression  of 
English  "  Liberalism"  is  not  only  to  be  accounted 
for  because  it    has  generally  miscarried.      Public 
credulity  was  not  seemingly  tired.     There  was  a 
good  deal  left  that  could  be  made  to  work.    Every  | 
Spring,  "  reform  "  was  served  up  in  the  Queen's 
speech,  and  "Liberal"  journalists,  under  a  sort 
of  inspiration  that  there  was  no  resisting,  insisted 
that  the  "  promoters  of  reform  "  were  serious  at 
last.     Nor  need   "  Liberal  principles  "  have  exhi- 
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bited  distress,  because  something  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  "  Liberalism  "  had  been  released  from  its 
prohibition  as  a  paragraph  in  the  sfieech  from  the 
throne.  If  "  reform  "  had  been  immorally  aban- 
doned, the  followers  of  Lord  Russell  would  not 
probably  have  judged  the  promises,  which  were 
already  disporting  over  the  future,  by  the  bad  faith 
of  the  past,  but  that,  awkwardly  enough,  there 
was  nothing  but  unmixed  bad  faith  from  the  be- 
ginning. English  "Liberalism"  could  have  got 
over  the  scandal  of  that  for  which  it  is  likely  it  had 
provided,  but  that  a  repetition  of  the  immorality 
was  almost  guaranteed  by  the  character  of  one  of 
its  leaders.  England,  before  now,  has  unhappily 
shown  an  inclination  to  tolerate  a  minister  whose 
parts  were  conspicuous,  whilst  his  principles  were 
simply  intolerable.  But  if  the  precedent  could  have 
been  arranged  for,  because  there  was  no  otiier  plea 
left,  the  friends  of  Lord  Russell  could  have  hardly 
contested  the  witness  of  those  events  which  pro- 
nounced the  irrevocable  sentence  of  his  mediocrity. 
And  yet  he  cannot  very  well  assert  that  he  has 
been  condemned  without  a  trial  which  has  been 
protracted  to  serve  him.  Indeed,  something  like 
a  moiety  of  every  session  has  been  put  aside  for  a 
good  many  years  to  determine  the  question  of  the 
place  he  was  to  occupy.     This,  under  a  promising 
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disguise,  was  always  the  actual  business  before  tlio 
House  for  about  four  months  out  of  seven.  It  was 
a  nice  point,  for  public  occasions,  whether  or  not 
the  perhaps  best-informed  of  a  large  land-owning 
family  should  continue  to  give  us  an  apology  for 
government.  And,  indeed,  this  shows  how  remark- 
ably indifferent  we  are  in  reality  to  the  sort  of 
stuff  from  which  we  care  to  take  our  public  men. 
It  would  be  almost  amazing,  were  not  the  result  so 
common,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  man  can  be  First 
Minister  in  this  country.  Upon  no  single  ground, 
other  than  that  of  being  the  best  where  dullness 
went  with  the  entail,  could  Lord  Russell,  from  his 
own  ability,  or  indeed  his  own  necessity,  have 
taken  all  he  has  taken,  with  so  much  congratulation 
from  a  clique,  and  with  so  little  public  satis- 
faction, lie  is  not  an  orator.  He  is  not  at  all 
a  nervous  or  a  close  debater.  His  writing  is 
about  up  to  the  standard  that  no  fourth 
form  boy  would  personally  consider  to  be  safe. 
His  best  quotations  have  been  generally  intro- 
duced in  the  midst  of  a  confused  context,  or  with 
a  wrong  application.  His  best  periods  would  be 
rebuked  by  a  professor  who  overcomes  hesitation. 
His  biographies  have  nearly  ruined  publishers,  and 
his  edited  works  only  ceased  to  be  a  reproach  in 
the  world  to  become  a  drug  to  the  booksellers. 
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But  tbe  roan  who  has  taken  the  lead  against  "  the 
people,"  against  progress  and  sincerity ;  the  man 
whose  career  has  in  itself  proclaimed  that  faction 
and  evasion  need  never  beg  a  following ;  the  man 
whose  voice  has  been  generally  on  one  side,  and  his 
action  on  the  other ;  who  has  denounced  exclusive- 
ness  and  almost  centred  a  perpetual  oligarchy ;  who 
has  pointed  many  a  borrowed  aphorism  against  close 
boroughs,  and  has  been  minded  to  keep  Tavistock 
as  a  family  preserve ;  whose  name  is  endorsed  on 
nearly  every  factious  failure  of  his  time,  and  whose 
every  act  has  been  a  satire  upon  principle  and  an 
offering  to  self,  had  only  to  be  true  to  himself  to 
throw  over  "reform"  when  he  had  used  up  the 
ciy.  It  would  be  statistically  interesting  to  get 
at  the  result  of  some  of  Lord  Russell's  pledges. 
He  began  as  a  very  young  man,  and  has  been  at  it 
all  his  life;  and  perhaps  no  known  hereditary 
factionist,  even  of  the  "pure  Whig"  school,  ever 
intrigued  so  much  to  so  much  purpose.  The 
present  position  of  the  "  Liberal"  party,  with 
popular  agencies  wearing  out  their  attractiveness, 
or  else  losing  their  hold,  nearly  explains  itself  when 
the  career  of  Lord  Russell  is  seen  to  contribute 
almost  the  history  of  English  "  Liberalism."  When 
Lord  Russell  first  believed  himself  to  be  a  possible 
leader,  he  found  the  resources  of  insincerity  in 
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public  life  to  suit  him,  to  be  sufficiently  abundant 
but  not  sufficiently  new.  And,  later,  when  he  found 
that  because  be  could  not  measure  his  own  capa- 
city for  public  affairs  with  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  he  out-"  pledged  "  the  great  statesman,  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  never  factious,  and  with 
whom  Lord  Russell  never  could  have  held  his  own 
on  equal  terms.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this 
sort  of  thing  shows  a  clear  gain  to  the  inventor. 
A  pledge  is  about  the  easiest  thing  to  furnish. 
And  the  career  of  Lord  Russell  is  quite  sufficient 
evidence  that  every  pledge  may  be  betrayed  in 
succession,  and  the  highest  character  for  devotion 
to  "  the  people's  cause,"  in  some  directions,  be 
maintained.  Hia  life  has  been  an  uneasy  specula- 
tion. He  has  made  everything  subservient  to  a 
restlessness  that  his  family  took  to  be  the  appear- 
ance of  genius,  and  that,  it  may  be,  some  others 
have  mistaken  for  the  evidences  of  a  mind. 

It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  catalogue  here 
every  act  of  insincerity  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
aggregate  of  Lord  Russell's  political  career,  beyond 
those  that  have  con  tributed  directly  to  make 
inevitable  the  present  position  of  the  "  Liberal" 
party.  And  of  these,  perhaps,  his  attitude  to- 
wards Reform,  Church  Rate,  and  the  Ballot,  offers 
evidence  that  for  every  parpoae  would  be  enough. 
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There  is  hardly  a  platform  in  the  kingdom  where 
he  has  not  at  aome  time  maintained,  with  all  his 
illimitable  range  of  platitude,  that  bis  claims  to  be 
the  natural  leader  of  reform  are  paramount.  It  is 
surprising,  even  in  England,  where  some  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  luxuriously  resign  the  re- 
spODsihilitj  of  thinking  to  those  publicists  whose 
opinions,  at  least,  are  never  in  antagonism  to  their 
interests,  that  Lord  Russell  has  not  been  recog- 
nised as  the  uncompromising  obstacle  to  all  "re- 
form." A  right  or  a  benefit  must  either  be  very 
little  worth  having,  or  very  easily  got,  if  their 
protection  is  to  be  the  unchallenged  monopoly  of 
such  a  man  as  Lord  Russell.  And  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  consider,  if,  in  a  country  that  can 
point  to  genius  without  dishonesty,  in  each  gene- 
ration, a  cause  is  likely  to  take  anything  by  its 
being  surrendered  to  one  who  has  been  only  a 
"leader"  by  accident,  and  has  certainly  not  been 
trusted  by  acclamation.  When  it  occurred  to 
English  "Liberalism"  to  make  "Reform"  a  cry, 
that  might  be  loud  or  languid  as  those  private 
necessities,  which  it  talked  of  as  national  events, 
demanded,  the  contingency  that  the  party  might 
stagger  when  Reform  was  betrayed,  had  probably 
been  overlooked.  It  is  perfectly  well  understood 
in  these  days  of  nice  distinctions,  to  be  want  of 
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cburity,  and  what  not,  to  characterise  a  mau  at 
all  according  to  his  character.  The  language  of  j 
truth  must  be  dwarfed  in  Its  Bxpression  to  pre- 
serve society.  A  singleniiiidedoess  must  be  as- 
sumed, that  bj  a  mau's  public  acts  cannot  be  i 
proved  to  exist,  and  can  only  be  shown  to  be  i 
impossible.  It  would  be  very  easy,  only  it  would 
be  very  untrue,  to  aSirm  that  Lord  Russell  cares 
anything  at  all  about  "  Reform,"  And  of  course 
it  will  be  asked  by  those  who  have  got  their  cue, 
how  this  sort  of  thing  can  be  said  of  a  nobleman 
who  has  been  talking  about  reform  very  nearly  all 
his  life.  It  might  not  be  difficult  to  recollect  that 
he  has  been  talking,  too,  against  close  boroughs 
all  his  life,  and  has  always  kept  one  handy  on  the 
family  level. 

If  the  situation  he  has  provoked  admits  of  any 
logical  application,  it  simply  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  has  been  talking  of  "Reform"  to  maintain  a 
position  that  should  be  false,  whilst  it  looked  like 
a  well-intentioned  offering  to  "  Progress."  It  Is 
easy  to  understand  that  he  will  carry  a  job,  res- 
pectably vouched  for,  perhaps  as  readily  as  any 
man,  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  an  oligarchy 
that  once  believed  itself  indispeusible.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  to  lay  before  the  country  that 
which  even  a  country  less  often  used,  would  have 
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every  right  to  demand,  evidence  that  Lord  Russell, 
whilst  tampering  with  every  question  which  has 
become  popular  in  turn,  has  not  proved  himself  to 
be,  of  public  men,  almost  the  greatest  enemy  to 
England.  His  convenient  association  with  reform 
was  a  mere  contrivance,  in  which  a  people  uncon- 
sciously lost  sight  of  the  design  in  the  multiplyiug 
professions  of  the  designer.  A  mistaken  career, 
if  it  is  not  always  an  object  of  sympathy,  is  some- 
times an  object  of  interest.  But  when  it  is  given 
out  that  Lord  Russell  has  been,  for  instance,  for 
the  "  working  man,"  and  the  factory  lad  who,  in 
the  twelfth  hour  of  his  toil,  might  be  speculative 
eooagh  to  want  to  know  something  from  his  loom 
of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  and  of  the  friends  of  the 
people  in  connection  with  it,  the  announcement  of 
his  devotion  to  the  "  masses"  would  not  unlikely 
be  critically  received.  As  the  responsibility  of 
reconciling  nearly  all  this,  with  the  antecedents  of 
years  and  the  groupings  of  cabinets,  will  be  a  real 
case  for  the  regards  of  history,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted that  there  should  be  those  who,  for  some 
time  longer,  will  remain  unconvinced.  There  is  not, 
it  would  seem,  by  Lord  Russell's  account,  that  sym- 
pathy for  the  "masses,"  that  abnegation  of  selfish 
interests,  which,  by  his  own  ruling,  he  has  always 
if  not  appreciably,  acknowledged.     The  explana- 
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tion,  then — or  a  part  of  it — of  the  present  position 
of  the  "  Liberal"  Party,  may  be  that  they  want  to 
do  something'for  the  "masses,"  which  a  callouK 
comb  illation  somewhere  has  not  treated  seriously, 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  attitude  of' 
the  country,  when  it  has  come  to  any  appreciatioa 
of  what  was  intended.  And  the  recognition  by  the 
"  labouring  classes"  of  one  of  their  leaders,  will, 
no  doubt,  be  celebrated  in  a  proper  and  becoming 
way.  The  popular  gallery  will  now  be  complete. 
Lord  Russell  over  the  same  hearth  as  Lord  Palmep* 
ston  and  Mr.  Bright — "  friends  of  the  people,"" 
sold  in  sets  neatly  framed  and  glazed  ;  and  im^'i 
promptu  effigies  of  the  great  national  leaden 
limned  oo  dead  walls  and  hve-barred  gates,  by  the 
rough  adoration  of  factory  "hands"  and  farmer's 
lads,  who,  with  the  rest,  will  at  last  come  up  to 
the  recognition  of  "leaders"  so  long  misuDder* 
stood.  Their  trial,  however,  may  very  well  h^- 
over  the  niceties  of  selection. 

It  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  present  position 
of  the  "  Liberal"  Party  not  yet  entirely  explained, 
that  all  their  leaders  are  stopping  one  another  ;  for 
whatever  may  be  the  secret  of  co-operation,  the 
common  object  that  they  profess  is  not  very 
clearly  discernible  in  the  jealousies  they  betray. 
The  "  Liberal"  Party,  are  not  any  the  more  agreed 
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as  to  what  they  shall  give  to  the  "  masses,"  than  as 
to  what  they  shall  claim  for  Reform.  Mr.  Bright, 
who  would  probably  like  to  give  nothing  to  either, 
other  than  lower  wages  and  a  more  exclusive 
franchise,  would,  by  his  own  account,  laud  ua 
down  at  Household  Suffrage.  Nor  is  it  likely, 
that  if  all  that  this  did  would  be  to  alter  the  map, 
Mr.  Bright  would  interfere  but  for  his  own  inter- 
ests. It  is  too  often  forgotten,  when  an  agitator 
is  taken  to  be  dangerous,  because  he  talks  of  his 
remedy,  that  his  reliance  on  his  own  offer  is  entirely 
in  the  absence  of  any  belief  in  the  possibility  of  its 
being  accepted.  The  real  satisfaction  of  popular 
agitation  is  io  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  about 
the  last  thing  applied  to  when  philantrophy  sat 
down  to  face  a  grievance  that  was  real.  The 
rising  of  the  "  people,"  to  enforce  what  Mr.  Bright 
has  proclaimed,  because  it  is  what  he  has  urged,  is 
just  what  he  most  feai-s.  He  urges  it  because  it 
gives  him  the  power  that  he  wants  to  use,  under 
the  protection  of  a  moderation  that  he  denounces 
as  a  despotism,  to  which  he  must  cling.  Lord 
Russell,  as  another  leader  of  English  "  Liberalism," 
cannot  repudiate  Mr.  Bright'a  position  in  the 
"Liberal"  connexion  to  be  as  legitimate  as  his, 
so  long  as  Mr.  Bright  insists  upon  his  own 
credentials,  and  can  point  to  a  following.  It  may 
I  2 
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be  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  its  own  unfruit- 
fuliie89,which  "  Liberalism"  has  itself  provided,  that 
its  own  leaders  should  despise  one  the  other's  most' 
attractive  extravagances.  A  new  basis  for  refonaj 
is  never  discovered,  or  the  exact  concession  to  th9j 
"  working  classes  "  is  never  determined,  but  "  li 
beralism"  itself  supplies  a  section  to  forbid  it, 
or  a  leader  to  decline  it.  If  this  confesniou  is  to 
be  held  to  be  Lord  Russell's  vindication  for 
pledges  unrealised,  and  professions  unfulfilled,  it 
cannot  be  claimed  that  the  confession  was  not  a.% 
least  inevitable,  whilst  it  was  always  foreseen;  and 
that  the  offer  to  realize,  and  the  assurance  to  fulfil, 
were  not  made  with  the  conviction  that  they  were 
impossible.  As  these  happen  to  he  the  days  that 
are  content  to  give  encouragement  to  little  and 
suspected  men,  it  cannot  well  be  objected  that  we 
have  a  succession  of  little  and  suspected  measures. 
There  are  no  public  reformatories  where  we  can  send 
those  of  our  public  characters  who  need  the  asj- 
lum.  Fallen  statesmen  cannot  be  got-at  midnight 
to  say  they  are  sorry  over  tea  and  toast.  It  might 
be  as  well  to  see  the  way  to  some  such  endowment 
on  crown  lands,  and  provide  at  once  for  a  wing,  if  we 
are  minded  to  give  any  more  regular  encouragement 
to  such  a  career  as  that  of  Lord  Russell.  A 
positiou  may  very  fairly  be  assumed  that  no  man 
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has  a  rigbt  to  urge  "  finality  "  at  one  geason  and 
repndiate  it  at  another.  The  exception,  at  leset, 
■would  be  only  allowable  in  the  case  of  any  one 
who  was  not  directly  advantaged  by  the  advocated 
inconsistency.  If  we  are  at  any  time  sceptical  of 
snch  a  change,  those  public  men  who  have  yet  to 
state  what  they  are,  whatever  that  may  be,  by 
making  it  impossible  not  to  suspect  them,  cannot 
reasonably  say  that  there  is  not  sufficient  cause. 
Lord  Russell  has  been  tolerated  for  more  years 
than  need  be  set  down  here,  whilst  he  has  been  on 
the  side  of  "  finality,"  to  accomplish  a  purpose  only 
personal  to  hhnself.  "  Finality  "  indeed  has  not 
worked  ill  for  him  or  his  family.  "  Finality,"  too, 
has  done  as  much  for  the  Whigs,  as  the  Whigs  when 
they  did  not  believe  they  could  be  over-rated,  could 
at  all  have  expected.  So  he  did  little  or  nothing 
else  than  proclaim  his  belief  in  what,  to  him,  was 
a  necessity.  This  is  something  to  have  come  to, 
that  will  not  make  the  history  of  the  time  that 
endured  it  the  pleasantest  reading;  unless  it  should 
be  added  that  whilst  such  an  example  was  con- 
tested, such  opportunities  were  not  repeated.  And 
the  present  position  of  the  "Liberal"  party  does 
not,  at  any  rate,  deny  the  hope.  Lord  Russell, 
it  may  be  conceded,  for  once  was  sincere  in  be- 
lieving that  Parliament  had  been  reformed  enough. 
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The   "euougli"  was  Iield  to  have  been  attainw 
juat  where    Reform    should    haye    began.      As  i 
public  man,  he  got  even  less  scrupulous  when  itfl 
became  clear  to  him  that  he  might  rerj  well  cornel 
to  be    set  aside   in  the  absence   of    some  unrei 
agitation.     To  set  aside  him  was  to  set  aside  t 
right  of  a  family  to  afflict  a  nation  with  their  owna 
nominee.     Certain  class  interests   would,  it   was  ] 
calculated,  get  to  have  no  interest  at  all,  if  Par-  ' 
liamentary  Reform  could  not  be  made  their  mono- 
poly.    Lord  Russell  had  gone  with   "  Finality," 
not  because  it  was  in  the  least  necessary  to  believe 
in  it,  but  because  it  was  necessary  to  him  to  proclaim 
it.     The  nation  bad,  in  some  way  or  other,  tole- 
rated  him  so  long  that  he  took  it  for  granted  when  j 
suspicion  tired,  that  the  nation  was  his  and  his  late  J 
brother's  to  do  what  they  would  with  it.     When  ] 
it  became  understood  that  "Reform"  had  passed  ] 
into  the  monopoly  of  "  the  great  '  Liberal '  party,"  j 
a  new  measure  of  subsistence,  which,  if  properly  j 
worked,  need  never  he  superseded,  had  come  np  | 
to  supply  Lord  Russell's  needs.     Here  was  a  cry, - 
and  a  very  good  one,  that  could  do  him  service 
just    so    long  as  he  cared    to    use   it.      He   bad 
lifted  up  his  voice  for    "finality"    to    serve  one 
purpose.      He  could  as  well  lift  it  up  against  it  to 
serve  another.      In  all  this,  too,  very  large  were 
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tbe  means  that  came  to  him.  He  might  always 
make  it  appear  that  "  Reform "  could  only  be 
consistently  produced  by  hia  connexion.  This, 
when  it  was  most  wanted,  would  give  him  a 
character,  and  would  properly  confuse  bis  motivee 
with  his  measures.  Then  ho  could  take  care  that 
this  "Reform"  should  remain  in  bis  family  as  a 
family  convenience.  He  would  let  it  go  as  far  as 
it  suited  him,  and  as  far  as  it  suited  "  the  great 
Liberal  party,"  and  no  further.  This  was  his 
opportunity.  And  his  capacity  was  about  equal  to 
making  the  roost  of  it.  Reform,  he  was  quite 
able  to  know,  would  be  to  bim,  and  to  tbe  Wbigs, 
a  dangerous  thing  iu  tbe  hands  of  others.  The 
application  of  reform  is  in  nearly  all  other  aspects 
but  Parliamentary  reform,  brought  to  bear  against 
corruption.  And  in  this  light,  those  who  remain 
of  the  Whig  party  may  be  said  to  have  made  out 
their  claims  for  abolition.  It  was  tbe  only  policy 
of  a  man  who  seized  upon  such  public  means  as 
could  accommodate,  and  would  not  overweight 
him,  to  give  bis  private  interests  the  greater  oppor- 
ttmities,  to  talk  a  great  deal  about  "  reform,"  to 
get  to  himself  a  character  for  reform;  to  resist 
reform,  whenever  it  might  be  that  under  tbe  pre- 
text of  doing  something  else,  he  could  ;  and  when 
he   could    not,   see    that    his  own  party  got  all 
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the  interest  of  the  benefit  that  came  by  the  change. 
The  "Liberal"  party  did  not  repudiate  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  manoauvre  afforded  them.  Theil' 
success  was  secured  by  the  depression  of  sincerity 
in  public  life,  at  a  time  when  the  propagandists 
of  pledges  first  began  to  collect.  It  may  not  be  that 
that  sincerity  has  recovered,  or  that  its  corruptors 
have  been  dispersed.  But  the  present  position  of 
the  "Liberal"  party  is  surely  retribution  at  its 
height.  If  it  is  once  recognised  that  a  man  who 
has  rarely  but  by  accident  uttered  an  honest  word, 
can  get  to  what  Lord  Russell  is,  it  is  clear  that 
the  boy  who  is  the  most  underhand,  and  has  the 
least  capacity,  may  be  safely  set  aside  to  become 
the  sort  of  statesman  that  is  most  successful. 
The  mistake  has  probably  been,  that  with  the 
really  narrow  and  un-English  interests  Lord  Rus- 
sell has  always  struggled  to  maintain,  in  the  face  of 
professions  that  were  always  advancing,  he  should 
have  ever  held  a  place  at  all  amongst  our  public  men. 
Parliamentary  Reform  is  just  one  of  those  forms  of 
competition  that  can  hardly  he  looked  at  dispas- 
sionately. Each  party  will  turn  to  its  own  in- 
stincts, and  will  legislate  more  or  less  for  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Parliamentary  connexion  with 
which  it  is  associated.  But  if  tiiis  be  so,  it  does 
not  follow  that  its  application  should  be  sanctioned 
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to  rest  in  tiie  hands  of  a  notoriously  dishonest 
placeman.  It  may  well  be  asked,  when  we  see 
that  the  party  he  so  long  inspired  cannot  even 
hold  their  place,  whether  it  he  worth  while  keeping 
up  such  a  man  as  Lord  Russell,  at  the  cost  of 
tainting  the  morahty  of  our  public  men.  So  long 
as  he  is  tolerated,  so  long  will  the  most  cherished 
traditions  be  the  traffic  of  a  clique,  and  the  most 
solemn  pledges  be  surrendered  in  a  platform 
phrase.  If  it  once  be  recognised  that  unscru- 
pulous men  are  to  be  suffered  to  become  responsible 
on  popular  cries,  let  it  be  known  how  far  this  sort 
of  liberty  extends,  and  at  what  point  those  who 
oppose  it,  may  expect  their  catastrophe.  Be- 
ginners may  set  out  meaning  to  he  quite  like 
Lord  Russell  in  the  end ;  hut  they  will  probably 
discover  that  his  facilities  for  success  have  not 
survived  him.  Is  a  roan  ever  to  say  what  he  means, 
or  ever  mean  what  he  says?  If  not,  let  posterity 
be  prepared  for  a  succession  of  these  adventurers, 
to  whom  even  the  decay  of  a  party  will  hardly 
come  home,  and  who  will  take  their  stamp  from 
these  corrupted  times. 

The  influence  of  Lord  Russell,  if  it  has  been 
generally  imposingly  overstated,  in  interested  direc- 
tions that  might  be  indicated,  to  secure  a  parti- 
cular result,  has  not  been  merely  the  influence  of 
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a  weak  and  an  insincere  and  factious  man,  always 
morally  reaultless  because  always  meanly  applied. 
It  is  not  possible  to  look  at  tbe  present  position  of 
the  "  Liberal"  party,  and  not  discover  that  which 
he  staked  his  reputation  on  concealing.  The  result 
of  such  a  life  as  his  upon  the  position  of  a  party, 
is  chiefly  the  aflair  of  the  party  who  so  readily 
cared  to  encourage  him.  English  "  Liberalism,' 
is  likely,  knew  what  it  was  doing;  and  when  the 
evidence  is  even  more  wanted  than  now,  may 
undertake  to  show  that  there  was  that  method 
about  his  more  remarkable  mistakes  which  very 
nearly  asserts  that  they  were  elaborately  con- 
ceived and  seriously  intended.  There  are  circum- 
stances  under  which  a  country  may  forget  that  it 
ever  gave  its  consent  to  the  exhibition,  and  to  the 
extravagances  of  an  overweighted  man  doing  all 
he  knows  to  overreach  those  who  have  been  tole- 
rating him.  That  he  was  below  the  average  of  his 
contemporaries  might  have  passed,  bad  he  occa- 
wonally  been  above  suspicion.  The  mind  of  Lord 
Russell  early  gave  evidence  of  appearances  that 
were  nearly  new  to  his  family,  and  he  was  consi- 
dered to  have  declared  a  conspicuous  administrative 
capacity,  only  because  the  family  level  was  held  to 
have  been  vindicated.  Lord  Russell,  it  may  be, 
believed   himself  to    be  invited   by  the   country. 
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because  he  was  urged    by  the  voice  of  his  own 

lOuse — although   it   is    to    be    apprehended    that 

sounds    are    different.     A  better-intentioned 

would    have    managed    to   have    seea    that 

igland    waB  not  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 

itation,  but  that  the  opportunity  might  be   a 

good  one,  if  he  did  not  want  to  make  the  accident 

of  his  position  go  too  far.     Lord  Russell  availed 

himself  largely  of  other  means.    And  because  his 

family  repeatedly  recommended  him,  was  always 

rying  some  new  flight  that  had  their  approval. 

lot  this  country,  with  its  real  resources  of  genius, 

selJora  more  than  amused  with  incompetence 

where  it  is  at  least  susceptible  to  sincerity,  and  is 

benevolently    intended.       The   parasites   of  Lord 

inssell  will  hardly  contend  that  he  ever  rallied 

iblio   confidence   when    unhesitating   factionists 

becoming  too  conspicuous.     But  his  influence 

not  be  disputed,  because  it  can  only  turn  to 

lose  unwilling  evidences  that  once  accepted    the 

ivenience,  and  now  regret   the  witness   of  so 

inch  that  was  incapable,  and  of  so  much  more 

it  was  insincere.     Lord  Russell  has  contributed 

than  any  man  of  this  generation  to  make 

inevitable  the  present  position  of  the  "  Liberal " 

party.     It  is  merely  the  business  of  the  factionists 

ho  may   be  compromised  when  a  political  party 
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disappear  through  the  impotency  of  their  policy,  or  I 
from  the  contradictions   Involved  in  the  measures  I 
on  which  they  rely ;  but  the  character  of  a  people  is  I 
the  rather  compromised  when  there  are  indications  j 
of  a  party  majority  following  the  disappearance  of  I 
all  moral  influence  almost  wholly  by  the  detection,  I 
at  last,  of  an  unfaithful  man.     "  Liberalism  "  and  | 
Reform,  "  Liberalism  "  and  the  Ballot,  "  Liberalism" 
and  Church-rate  abolition,  all  find  their  present  I 
position  more  or  less  determined  from  the  convic- 
tion that  they  must  he  snspicious  because  Lord  J 
Russell  is  suspected,    rit  is  not  that  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people  is  perfect  that  Reform  has  be-  ' 
come   an   intolerable    infliction    to   the  House  of 
Commons,  but  that  the  existence  of  a  man  whose 
public    example    has    scandalised    the    age,    was 
discovered    at    last   to   have    provoked    the    cry. 
English  "Liberalism,"  might  almost    have    made 
Reform  its  real  monopoly,  had  it  protested  against 
the  association  of  its  intentions  with  the  name  and 
with  the  necessities  of  Lord  Russell,    The  assertion 
that  one  party  patronized  progress  and  that  another 
resisted  it,  was^  on   the  whole,  a  good  one,  and  " 
has  served  its   purpose.     It  exhausted  everything. 
But  those  who  proclaimed  it  did  not  sufficiently 
remember  that  after  all  it  was  only  false.    To  devote 
the  perpetual  development  of  such  a  belief  to  the 
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offices  of  any  one  man,  whose  parts  were  never 
remarkable,  was  to  sacrifice  a  party  that  the  vanity 
of  one  of  its  leadei-s  might  hope  to  be  nearly 
appeased.  The  sessional  agitation  for  a  Reform 
so  proclaimed,  need  not  so  soon  have  ceased  to  be 
attractive;  and  its  disappearance  under  circum- 
stances of  considerable  languor  was  not  so  much, 
because  it  had  transpired  that  Lord  Russell  was  so 
little  able,  as  that  he  was  so  little  sincere.  The 
want  of  confidence  that  could  no  longer  bo  post- 
poned, or  introduced  mysteriously  as  something 
else,  which  has  left  its  mark  on  Lord  Russell,  is  the 
nearest  solution  that  can  be  come  to  of  the  present 
position  of  the  "  Liberal "  party.  The  country 
haH  at  last  found  out  that  it  has  been  befooled. 
Whilst  the  irritation  is  new  to  it,  it  is  inclined  to 
refuse  its  confidence  to  almost  every  public  man; 
and  the  people  who  were  prepared  to  dispense  with 
genius,  have  only  as  yet  taken  indifferently  to  the 
substitute  that  has  taken  them  in.  The  influence 
of  Lord  Russell  on  Reform  is  sufficiently  evidenced 
by  the  hopelessness  of  Reform  where  it  was  so  long 
annually  entertained.  The  increasmg  minorities  on 
the  ballot  are  perhaps  susceptible  to  the  same  iiiflu- 
ences.  Lord  Russell  has  more  lately  indicated  that 
he  believes  the  time  may  come  when  secret  voting 
will  be  demanded.    Such  a  symptom  as  this  was  not 
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was  most  attentiye  was  when  he  was  contriTingf 
the  greatest  liberties.     The  great  "  Liberal" 
in    all    this  evidenced  that   this    preparation   foi 
following  him  was  complete.     But  in  one  directiooT 
he  was  observed  to  be  hesitating.     He  was  dis- 
covered to  have  got  a  scruple.     And,  as  it  had 
appeared,  hite  in  life,  opinion  inclined  to  a  belief 
in  its  continnance.    Church  Rate  abolition  was  the 
only  witness  that  proclaimed  Lord  Russell's  "Li- 
beralism" not  to  be  perfect  and  advanced.     And 
whilst  he  was  waiting  to  see  where  the  most  profit 
would  go  with  the  change,  it  was  given  oat  that  j 
he  was  hesitating  as  to  bow  he  could  best  throw  id  J 
himself  to  strengthen  justice.     This  did  very  well4 
indeed  for  those  who  like  to  think  that  an  inimors 
concession  should  be  respectably  introduced.    Lori 
Russell's  hesitation    continued  till  the  patrona^l 
Secretary  gave  his  sign. 

In  April,  1839,  this  resolution  was  come  to  in  the  i 
House  of  Commons,  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  | 
this  House  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  legisla* 
ture,  at  the  earliest  possible  period  in  the  nexK 
session  of  Parliament,  to  make  such  alteration  in  ' 
the  existing  law  of  Church  Rate  as  shall  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  a  like  violence  being  ever  again 
inflicted  upon  the  religious  scruples  of  that  portion  4 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  conscientiously  dia>4 
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sent  from  tie  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church."  And  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  1 840,  Mr. 
Duncombe  made  the  first  proposal  of  exemption 
in  moving  for  leave  to  iutrodnce  "a  bill  to  relieve 
from  payment  of  Chnrch  Rate  that  portion  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  conscientiously  dissent 
from  the  rites  or  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church."  This  was  opposed  by  Lord  Russell,  in 
these  words ; — 

"  All  that  he  was  at  present  prepared  to  do  was 
to  provide  that  some  bill  should  be  introduced  to 
Parliament  proposing  that  the  remedy  for  non- 
payment of  Church  Hates  should,  in  the  first 
place,  not  be  by  summons  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Coarts.  He  did  not  think  these  were  the  proper 
places  in  which  the  remedy  should  be  sought, 
because  he  considered  the  payment  of  Church 
Rates  to  be  entirely  a  civil  payment,  and  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  therefore  not  the  proper 
tribunal  to  interpose,  but  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  enforcing  the  payment  of  Church  Rate,  He 
thought  also  that,  as  it  was  a  civil  payment,  the 
remedy  ought  not  to  be  against  the  person,  hut 
against  the  goods.  That  was  usually  the  way,  he 
believed,  in  which  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
enforced,  and  he  thought  Church  Rate  ought  to  be 
recovered  in  the  same  manner.     With  these  state- 
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ments,  therefore,  while  he  declared  that  he 
quite  ready  to  introduce  a  bill,  which  would 
take  away  Church  Rates,  but  preTent  the  recui 
rence   of  a  case   like  that  which  had  just 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  he  mi 
say  that  he    was   not   prepared  to  agree  to  an; 
measure  which  would  tend  to  weaken  the  Estab- 
lished   Church.      He    must   therefore   oppose  the 
measure  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  because  it 
was   not  ^founded   on    sound  pri7ia'ples,  and,   if 
adopted,  would  lead,  he  believed,  to  vay  dangerous 
consequences." 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1841,*  on  the  case 
William  Baines,  brought  before  the  House  by 
Caltbope.  Lord  Russell  denied  "that  Mr.  Baines' 
imprisonment  being  inflicted  for  his  refusal  to 
a  demand  which  was  contrary  to  his  conscience 
a  violation  of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.' 
After  saying  that  there  might  be  other  less  ob- 
jectionable modes  of  providing  for  the  repair  of 
churches,  than  by  Church  Rates,  he  said,  "  But 
was  a  very  different  thing  to  establish  either  by 
resolution  or  by  any  bill  brought  forward  in  thi 
House  the  principle,  or  countenance  the  opinioi 
though  held  by  some  among  the  Dissenters, 
the  payment  of  Church  Rates  ought  to  be  refi 
*  S«e  Hanrard,  Third  Serin,  Vol.  57. 
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and  the  law  of  the  land  disbeyed  on  the  ground 
of  conscience.  He  thought  that  opinion,  though 
held  by  a  great  many  respectable  men,  was  not 
only  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  with  the  raanintenance  of  the 
general  law  of  the  land,  neither  was  it  an  opinion 
countenanced  by  the  early  Christians.  They  paid 
tribute  to  the  Roman  Emperors,  who  as  they  well 
knew,  in  many  instances  devoted  the  money  to 
the  erection  of  temples  to  the  heathen  gods.  The 
early  Christians  knew  well  that  the  most  super- 
stitions and  abominable  rites  were  often  per- 
formed in  these  temples,  and  yet  they  were  told 
by  the  highest  authority  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
pay  tribute.  He  could  not  understand  how  it  could 
be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience  to  be 
obliged  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  for  the  support  of 
a  worship  with  n-hich  the  individual  did  not  agree." 
There  was  an  alteration  of  the  law  which  nothing 
but  what  appeared  to  him  indifference  on  the 
part  of  Dissenters  with  respect  to  the  charge 
bad  prevented  taking  place — he  meant  an  altera- 
tion which  would  transfer  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  Buch  as  it  was,  from  the  Ecclesiastical  to  the 
Civil  Courts." 

This  was  replied  too  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  said, 
"  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the  noble  lord  refer  to  the 
K  2 
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conduct  of  the  Romans  against  the  early  Chi 
tians  as  a  sanction  for  the  collection  of  Chui 
Rates.  He  thought  the  noble  lord's  own  eloquent 
speeches  had  for  ever  silenced  that  argument 
when  brought  forward  on  the  other  side.  He 
was  sorry  to  find  the  noble  lord  take  up  the 
exploded  arguments  of  his  adversaries.  He  heard 
with  great  regret  the  noble  lord  doubt  how 
this  could  be  a  question  of  conscience  with  Mr. 
Bainea." 

He  then  went  on  to  remind  Lord  Russell  of  hit 
conduct  in  1833,  when  Lord  Althorp  brought 
forward  a  motion  for  abolishing  Church  Rates 
altogether,  on  which  occasion  he  had  given  his 
support  to  the  motion. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1858,  during  Lord 
Derby's  second  administration,  Mr.  Puller  moved, 
"  That  this  House  will  to-morrow  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  expediency  of  providing  for  the  repair  of 
churches,  and  the  maintenance  of  churchyards  by 
substituting  for  Church  Rates  such  an  annual  rent 
charge  upon  all  hereditaments  in  respect  of  which 
Church  Rates  may  now  be  lawfully  assessed  upon 
the  occupiers  thereof,  as  will  most  fairly  represent 
the  total  annual  amount  now  raised  by  Church 
Rates;  such  rent  charge  to  bea  fixed  and  uuiform 
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poundage  on  the  rateable  value  of  sacfa  lieredita- 
ments,  and  to  be  made  a  charge  on  the  owners  of 
the  same;  the  proceeds  of  such  rent  charge  in 
each  diocese  to  form  a  central  fund,  from  which 
grants  may  be  made  towards  the  repair  of 
churches  and  the  maintenance  of  churchyards, 
and  to  he  administered  by  a  body  of  persons 
elected  for  that  purpose." 

During  the  debate  that  followed,  Lord  Russell 
remarked,  "  With  regard  to  the  subject  itself  he 
had  only  to  say  that  he  really  could  not  uuder- 
stand  how  they  could  have  a  National  Church 
Establishment  without  some  provision  or  other  for 
repairing  its  places  of  worship.  They  had  such  a 
provision  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  it  did 
seem  to  him  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  say  that 
they  should  have  a  provision  to  maintain  the 
minister,  but  no  provision  to  maintaiii  the 
churches.  He  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  reason- 
able proposal  for  a  substitute  for  Church  Rates ; 
although  he  felt  great  objections  to  the  proposal 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Morpeth 
(Sir  G.  Grey),  he  would  be  ready  to  consent  to  it 
rather  than  leave  the  matter  as  it  had  been,  an 
occasion  of  strife.  He  was  willing,  he  repeated, 
to  consider  any  fair  proposal  on  the  subject,  but  if 
they  came  to  the  question  of  an  absolute  abolition 
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of  the  rate,  he  must  vote  against  that  as  a  viola*  m 
tion  of  the  principle  of  a  Church  Establiskment." 

And  if  it  be   at   all  necessary  to  go  back,  lAM 
tbe  debate  on  Cburcb  Rates  on  the  21st  of  April^J 
1836,    Lord   Russell  said,    "He  would  go  along 
with  the  Dissenters  in  their  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
restrictions  on  account  of  their  religious   belief, 
so  long  as  they  had  any  such  grievances  to  getl 
removed;  bnt  he  could  go  no  further.     He  cer-1 
tainly  could  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the  hon.  and  I 
learned  member  for  Colchester  (Mr.  Harvey),  and  I 
he  must  express  his  regret  if,  in  going  as  far  as  hel 
■was  prepared  to  go — if  in  removing  grievances  tfrl 
the  extent  to  which  he  was  ready  to  remove  them,  ' 
the  Dissenters  wished  him  to  go  further,  he  must 
part  from  tbera.     If  he  understood  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  be  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  principle  in  which  the  Established  Church  waa  , 
recognised,  and  in  that  he  must  at  once  declare  J 
he  could  not  concur."* 

On  the  division  on  the  second  reading  of  Sir  1 
John  Trelawney's  Bill,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1858,  Lord  Russell  did  not  vote;  and  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  same  bill  in  the  House  of  Commona, 
on  tbe  13th  of  July,  1859,  Lord  Russell  declared 
by  his  vote  for  the  total  and  unconditional  aboli- 
*  These  extracti  are  Uken  unabbreviated  from  HanMtrd's  Reports. 
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tion  of  Church  Rate.  After  hie  apostany  bad 
been  sufficientij  examiaed  to  show  that  it  was 
likely  to  last,  the  majority  against  Church  Rate 
abolition  declined,  till  it  altogether  disappeared 
last  year.  Lord  Russell's  influence  has  generally 
culminated  in  this  sort  of  result.  Whatever  he 
has  opposed  has  come  to  be  demanded,  and  what- 
ever he  has  demanded  has  been  either  dismissed  with 
suspicion,  or  been  pronounced  impossible.  That 
it  should  be  even  at  all  seriously  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  his  declaration  of  April,  1858,  that  "an 
absolute  abolition  "  of  tiie  rate,  was  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  a  Church  Establishment,  with  his 
vote  the  next  year /or  "absolute  abolition,"  evea 
is  the  interests  of  the  variations  of  his  sensitive  sym- 
pathies, is  not  elevating  beyond  a  subterfuge  that 
which  may,  without  any  jealousies,  keep  company 
with  the  apostaey  that  it  was  meant  to  excuse. 
The  present  position  of  the  "  Liberal "  party  is  to 
be  sufficiently  explained,  not  more  by  the  repe- 
tition of  failures  that  have  become  aggravated, 
than  by  those  instances  of  the  dishonesty  of  their 
leader;  of  which  Lord  Russell's  defection  on 
Church  Rate  is  only  one.  It  has  come  to  this,  that 
public  confidence  chiefly  hesitates  when  a  "  Li- 
beral" minister  recommends.  The  permanence  of 
Qiarch  Rate,  it  seems,  was  only  realty  in  danger  so 
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long  as    Lord  Russell  declared  that  it  ought  to 
be  inviolable.     And  its  future  became  nearly  as- 
sured  when    the   violation    of    its    principle   was 
demanded  by  the  leader  that    English  "  Liberal- ' 
ism"    had    liked    to    make  much  of;    whilst,  the 
reaction    that   has   saved    Church    Rate    to    the  i 
country  was  only  affirmed  by  the  conviction,  that  ] 
was  brought  home  to  England,  of  having  fixed  the  ] 
had  faith  of  another  lost  character. 

Lord  Russell  has  illustrated  his  fitness  forforeigu 
affairs  by  some  masterly  episodes.  It  was  conceived 
that  public  life  yet  offered  incalculable  opportuni- 
ties that  had  not  been  brought  before  him.  Specu- 
lation, it  is  true,  was  hardly  narrowed  down  to 
that  point  where  it  could  calculate  with  any 
unanimity  what  was  likely  to  suit  him.  Nor  was 
the  past  ready  to  supply  any  clue.  To  have  i 
had  all  his  chances,  and  yet  to  want  another,  when 
his  place  amongst  our  worthies  should  have  been 
determined,  was  beginning  to  be  more  than  even 
his  friends  could  explain.  To  have  given  him 
the  Seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  when  it  would 
have  been  a  difficulty  imposed  on  Europe  to  have 
trusted  him — even  on  the  invitation  of  a  subsidy 
to  find  him  a  character — was  giving  his  very 
enemies  an  opening  that  they  would  have  gladlj 
surrendered.     It  very  nearly  reached  a  new  sen- 
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iation.  But  then  the  capabilities  of  the  sensa- 
tion were  not  overlooked.  It  was  annonnced  that 
''liberty"  was  about  to  have  its  turn  in  foreign 
parts.  And,  if  time  permitted,  the  continent  of 
Europe  woald  be  introduced  to  aa  many  splendid 
experiments  as  had  been  the  constitution  of 
England.  Not  indeed  that  it  was  supposed  the 
effectiveness  of  the  foreign  display  would  at  all 
cast  auy  shadow  over  the  reality  of  the  home 
series.  The  domestic  course  might  have  been 
outraged  by  a  success  elsewhere  that  would  have 
resulted  in  anything.  But  the  peril  to  Lord 
Russell's  reputation  of  achieving  something  at 
last,  that  should  not  be  alien  to  his  intentions, 
was  not  at  his  age  to  be  seriously  tried.  Those 
who  were  in  the  secret,  and  wrote  up  to  the 
privilege,  pointed  to  the  probable  effect  abroad 
of  his  "  large  and  liberal  sympathies."  And  those 
who  conld  recollect  any  of  his  professions,  and 
had  not  forgotten  their  issue,  conceived  that 
some  further  guarantee  would  not  be  excessive. 
That  his  foreign  policy  would  supplement  all  that 
his  Reform  sympathies  had  introduced,  attributed 
nothing  but  that  evasion  which  could  not  he 
disclaimed.  It  was  clear  that  the  new  position 
would  be  constantly  inviting  the  world  to  applaud 
"Reform"  was  to  be  got  rid  of  after  some 
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of  the  regular  annoucements  had  been  taken  up 
and  betrayed.     And  a  "spirited  foreign  policy" 
was  to   be   the   redeeming   sensation   of  English  J 
"  Liberalism,"  with  Lord  Russell  to  illustrate  it.l 
Such  peoples  as  could  understand    oar   language 
by  interpretation,  could  not  certainly  comprehend 
our  choice  from  his  antecedents.     But  the  diree-  : 
tion   in    which    all    this   was    to   be    chiefly   aa  I 
influence  was,  according  to   order,  soon  pointed  \ 
out.    If  "  non-interrention  "  was  to  be  proclaimed,  ] 
the   sympathies  of  English  "  Liberalism "  would  j 
nevertheless  be  sure  to  transpire.     If  some  dea-  I 
potisms  were  beyond  our  interference,  there  would  I 
be  a  "moral  influence"  about  our  Foreign  Oflfice 
that  would  make  them  uneasy.     Any  Home  policy 
would  be,  after  the  usual  display,  given  over  to 
accident.     English   "  Liberalism "  could  see  that  \ 
in  the  declaration  of  a  foreign  policy  that  was  ^ 
to   be  incessantly  "  spirited "  it  could  profitably  i 
renew  its  appropriation   of  office  on  terms    that  I 
were  not  yet  exhausted.     The  "  miserably  impo-  ' 
tent   excuse   for  the    open  neglect   of  the   more 
important  duties"  of  a  government  was  effectively 
introduced    by   an   "  advanced   liberal "  journal  • 
when   it    declared    that   "  The   Government  o 
great  and  active  country  like  this  cannot  live 
•  The  Doily  New^  Feb.  5,  1862. 
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its  foreign  policy  alone.  Its  mistaken  friends 
and  obsequious  flatterers,  indeed,  may  strive  to 
persuade  themselves  and  others  that  this  is 
possible.  They  may  pretend  or  profess  to  believe 
that  the  public  mind  is  occupied  '  with  national 
afiairs  in  the  highest  sense,'  '  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  ordinary  party  topics  and  ordi- 
nary party  interests.'  But  this  short  witted 
ostrich  policy  will  deceive  no  one.  Such  a  mi- 
serably impotent  excuse  for  the  open  neglect 
of  the  more  important  half  of  its  duties  cannot 
help  the  Government,  and  is  simply  an  ontrage 
on  the  nation  at  large.  A  spirited  foreign 
policy  is  all  very  well,  but  the  country  cannot 
be  always  singing  'Rule  Britannia.'  Whatever 
the  government  may  resolve  to  do,  or  to  leave 
undone,  there  are  a  large  number  of  home  ques- 
tions in  which  the  country  is  deeply  interested. 
There  are  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  and  rights 
long  withheld  to  be  conceded,  which,  however 
steadily  statesmen  may  labour  to  forget,  the  people 
will  be  sure  to  remember.  We  will  not,  however, 
too  hastily  accept  the  injurious  statements  of  the 
Ministerial  journals,  that  the  Government  intends 
deliberately  to  ignore  these  pressing  questions. 
It  needs  no  special  sagacity  to  predict  that  the 
days  of  any  Ministry  that  seriously  attempts  to 
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carry  on  the  GoTernraeiit  of  the  country  without  1 
a  home  policy,  are  numbered." 

The  particular  claims  of  Lord  Russell  to  dis-  I 
tinctioD,  so  far  as  tliej  rest  on  the  ascertained  results  I 
of  his  fitness  for  foreign  affairs,  if  they  appear  to  be  I 
verging  to  a  climax  in  his  adventures  at  Vienna,  or  I 
in  the  attitude  of  England  under  his  inspiration 
in  relation  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  or    in  his 
despatches  to  the  English  Minister  at  Turin,  on. 
the    SUt   of  August,  and  the  27th  of  October,  I 
1860,   or  later  in    connexion   with    the   demand^ 
to   Mr.  Seward  for  the  restoration   of  the  Con«f 
federate  Commissioners,  can  hardly  be  fitly  intro*  I 
duced  until  the  foreign  policy  of  English  "  Libe* 
ralism "    with   all   its   omnipotent   assumption   ii 
examined  elsewhere. 

But  the  withering  influence  which  Lord  Russell 
has  incontestibly  left  on  the  present  position  of 
the  "  Liberal "  party,  does  not  owe  all  its  &tal| 
fullness   to    any    one   short-coming,    or    any  one  1 
intrigue.      It   is    not   even  complained    that    tbo:'] 
result  of  the  professions  he  appealed  to  was  only  I 
subsequently   recognised    in    those   contradictions  ) 
which  his  pledges  supplied.      Nor   would    it   be  I 
even  now  complained — and  trust  renewed  is  almost 
tired  out — that  whilst  the   professions  which   in 
opposition  he  gesticulated  were  always  pretentious^ 
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the  cabinets  that  were  to  realize  them  were  always 
effete.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  forgotten  that  the 
scandal  of  the  weakness  he  intruded,  was  aa  air 
in  the  balance  to  the  crime  of  the  delay  of  those 
opportanities  for  undivided  councils  which  his 
vanity  harassed,  and  his  factiousness  assailed. 
It  might  be  forgotten  that  the  man  who  has  been 
so  often  a  minister,  was  never  a  statesman.  It 
might  be  forgotten  that  the  man  who  had  so 
many  professions  was  most  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful when  he  could  give  them  ex  pression 
that  was  not  nnintelligible.  And  it  might  be 
forgotten  that  the  leader  of  a  party  was  a  debater 
that  rarely  convinced,  and  an  orator  who  at  his 
best  was  nearly  without  words.  But  there  must 
be  something  somewhere  to  redeem,  or  the  party 
who  accredited  him  will  discover  that  his  catas- 
trophe is  their  concern.  It  will  be  ascertained 
when  the  depression  of  "  Liberalism"  is  even  more 
conGrmed,  that,  if  a  party  cannot  find  their  inspi- 
ration in  genius,  they  will  not  supply  the  want  in 
restless  insincerity.  Lord  Russell  was  never  a 
great  man.  But  with  the  influences  that  he 
could  command — could  he  have  risen  to  be  sincere 
— he  need  not  have  been  a  suspected  one.  The 
present  position  of  the  "Liberal"  party  is  more 
immediately  atrlbntable  to  their  association  with 
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Lord  Russell  than  it  is  perhaps  conceived.  It  is 
permitted  to  a  minister  exceptionally  to  disap- 
point if  he  is  Bometiraes  brilliant  and  never  falae. 
English  *'  Liberalism  "  it  is  possible  might  have 
taken  no  harm  by  Lord  Russell's  unconscious 
dullness.  But  it  cannot  avoid  the  penalties  of  that 
want  of  confidence  which  has  followed  him  on  hia 
own  invitation.  It  is  not  that  he  is  neither  an  orator 
nor  a  statesman ;  it  is  not  because  he  will  try  to 
surpass  the  power  of  the  biographies  he  has 
oflfered,  by  the  clearness  of  the  works  he  has 
edited.  His  weakness  might  have  been  atoned  by 
his  candour.  But  the  collapse  of  that  party  was 
inevitable,  which  committed  the  protection  of 
a  policy  to  a  man  who  has  been  connected 
with  every  failure  that  will  find  a  place  in  the 
history  of  his  time;  whose  writings  extorted  a 
fiasco,  and  whose  speeches  achieved  confusion. 

Lord  Russell  need  not  have  been  an  histo- 
rian to  have  passed  for  a  statesman  —  but 
as  he  could  not  pass  for  a  statesman  he  might 
with  propriety,  and  with  a  result,  have  written 
something  that  would  at  least  have  been  read> 
able.  The  present  position  of  the  "  Liberal " 
party  is  very  nearly  explained  by  their  connection 
with  a  minister  who  has  not,  indeed,  one  plea  for 
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the  BoSeraQce  he  has  been  bo  long  allowed.  If  be 
had  a  single  gift  it  only  helped  to  convince  bis 
critics  that  he  was  not  single-minded.  A  symp- 
tom of  the  incapacity  that  marked  his  own  adminis- 
tration is  betrayed  in  those  papers  in  which  he 
perilled  the  name  of  Moore  by  hia  efforts  to  appear 
like  an  editor,  whilst  he  was  helpless  to  under- 
stand what  the  situation  demanded.  But  as  a 
literary  contribution,  his  Life  of  Charles  James 
Foj^  perhaps  exhibits  an  exaggeration  of  all  his 
characteristic  and  obtrusive  faults.  In  any  other 
light  it  is  simply  a  parody  on  history;  and  em- 
phatically repudiated  in  the  interests  of  truth,  it  is 
equally  beyond  criticism  or  the  showing  of  novelty. 
It  was  competent  for  English  "  Liberalism "  to 
have  accepted  a  leader  who,  when  his  parts  were 
arraigned,  could  have  appealed  to  his  motives;  nor 
would  the  present  position  of  the  "  Liberal  "  party 
have  been  what  it  is  if  the  judgment  that  denied 
his  genius  could  have  referred  to  a  sincerity  that 
had  been  never  impugned.  The  unsatisfactory  as- 
cendancy of  Lord  Russell  has  not  merely  demoral- 
ised a  clique — after  it  had  made  a  feeble  oligarchy 
a  gigantic  sect — for  whilst  his  objects  have  been 
generally  pei-sonal  and  never  national,  the  sus- 
picion that  has  settled  down  on  public  life  through 
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his  example  is  likely  to  survive  him.     The  con- 
demnation of  such  a  man — by  that  unaniniity  with 
which  it  has  been  pronounced — does  not  even  afford  ' 
his  followers  the  opportunity  to  say  that  it  has 
been   exceptional.     The   criticism   of  a   minister  | 
who  has  at  least  been  able  to  act  under  pretencea, 
that  have  somehow  concealed  the  reality  of  ends 
that  were  of  necessity  mean,  has  not  been  limited 
to  his  opponents  either  in  Parliament  or  in  tho 
press.     The   opinion    that    Lord    Russell  has  not 
been  always  able   to  satisfy  the  country  of  the 
good    faith  of  his  public  conduct,  has  not  been  I 
alone  supplied  by  the  supporters  of  a  policy  trar  ^ 
ditionally  opposed  to  him.     It  has  been  asserted  i 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  confirmed  by  Sir  George 
Grey.     It  has  been  affirmed  by  Mr.  Cobden,  and  ' 
published    to   the  world    in    the    columns  of  the 
Times.     But  it  was  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  who  first  J 
proclaimed    from    Parliament   a    conclusion    that 
had   long   occupied  men's    minds  when  he  said : 
"There  is  one  subject  upon  which  the  people  of  I 
this  country  are  entirely  agreed.      They  do  not 
like  anything  which  bears  the  least  appearance  of 
or  approach  to  artifice,  or — I  must  use  a  homely 
1  dodge.     They  do  not  like  it  in  business. 


they  do  not  like  it  in  politics,  but  least  of  all  will  . 
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they  admire  it  in  a  man  who,  at  a  time  whea 
the  best  interests  of  his  country  at  home  and 
our  moet  peaceful  hopes  abroad  demand  all  the 
patriotism,  all  the  candour,  and  all  the  forbear- 
ance of  a  statesman,  approaches  the  consideration 
of  a  great  national  question  like  this,  not  fairly  to 
criticise,  not  boldly  to  reject,  but  with  a  crafty  and 
catching  device  to  confuse,  and,  if  it.  may  be,  to 
dislocate  parties,  and  on  that  confusion  and  disloca- 
tion to  secure  his  own  political  a^randisement  and 
private  advantage."  And  there  was  as  unanimous 
a  conviction  that  in  a  late  essay,*  the  case  against 
Lord  Kussell,  had  not  been  overstated  when  it 
unanswerably  showed  that  "  the  preciousness  of 
Lord  Russell's  reputation  consists  in  this,  that  of  ^1 
the  statesmen  in  the  present  century  he  is  the  most 
notorious  bungler,  the  worst  of  leaders,  the  most 
unreliable  of  colleagues,  the  most  ridiculous  of  de- 
spatch writers,  the  most  factious  of  Whigs,  the  most 
egotistical,  and,  therefore,  the  most  impracticable  of 
Ministers."  Nor  is  the  explanation  which  the 
same  paper  goes  on  to  supply  of  Lord  Russell's 
long  ascendancy  Jess  answerable.  "  Our  con- 
demnation of  the  man  who  was  for  half  a  decade 
Prime  Minist^,  who  is  now,  at  a  time  of  unex- 

•  The  Foreign  .Secretary,  in  IUockwoo<l'a  Magazine,  Fub.  IhgI. 
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ampled  difficulty,  honoured  with  the  direction 
our  foreign  affairs,  is  so  grave,  that  we  si 
naturally  be  asked  to  exjilain  how  it  is  that  Jjord 
John  Russell  ever  obtained  a  great  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  He  owes  that  position  partly 
to  his  own  activity,  but  chiefly  to  the  accident  of 
his  birth.  His  activity  has  been  extraordinary. 
It  has  for  the  most  part,  however,  been  the  activil 
of  a  weak,  restless  nature.  Lord  John  Russell  has 
never  been  a  strong  man,  either  intellectually 
physically  ;  but  he  has  had  that  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  gives  to  many  weak  men  a  success  denied  to 
their  betters.  His  ability  is  an  indefinite  quantity, 
a  slovenly  sort  of  power,  which  has  no  particular 
bent,  which  is  everything  by  turns,  which  doea 
nothing  very  well,  but  which  does  a  few  things  pretty 
well.  He  has  always  been  a  meddling  man,  and 
his  activity  has  generally  been  little  more  tban  th< 
irritability  of  an  egotist  incapable  of  concentratioD,, 
and  believing  himself  capable  of  anything.  Sidney 
Smith  expressed  this  pungently  enough  in  illustra- 
tions which  it  is  needless  for  us  to  quote.  Theroi 
are  few  things  which  Lord  John  has  not  attempted,, 
and  he  has  done  almost  all  badly.  He  has  tried 
his  hand  at  history,  and  nothing  can  be  more  stale 
and  unprofitable.     He  has  produced  a  couple  of 
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biographies — both  miserable  daubs.  He  has  written 
a  historical  tragedy,  which,  besides  being  neither 
poetical  nor  dramatic,  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
historical  accuracy.  He  has  attempted  political 
philosophy,  and  has  achieved  political  platitude." 

It  is  very  true  that  had  Lord  Russell  been  all 
along  an  honest  man  with  honest  men,  he  would 
nave  come  to  be  much  less  conspicuous  than  he 
has  been.  But  if  tliis  is  a  plea  that  weakness  may 
believe  to  be  a  good  one,  it  is  hardly  an  apology 
ihat  will  be  good  enough  to  save  him.  It  will 
appear,  as  the  events  to  which  he  has  contributed, 
or  which  by  his  protection  he  has  confused,  are 
recalled,  how  the  Influence  of  this  man  for  ill 
comes  up  to  mock  the  age  that  sometimes  trusted 
him.  It  is  probable  that  the  most  appreciable 
tribute  ever  offered  to  Lord  Russell  was  conveyed 
in  the  imputation  that  his  professions  were  not 
altogether  hazarded  to  suit  his  own  ends.  The 
truth  is,  he  has  illustrated  "  Liberalism"  with  more 
accuracy  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  And  it 
ia  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  decline  of  the 
"Liberal"  party  should  immediately  accompany 
the  abandonment  of  that  pledge  which  was  the 
chief  support  of  Lord  Russell  through  a  long 
agitation.     The  effect  of  those  uses  to  which  he 
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put  Reform  as  a  cry,  if  they  were  always  clear, 
are  only  just  now  acknowledged 

But  the  depression  of  English  Liberalism  will, 
it  is  likely,  merely  continue  until  some  of  the 
empirics  that  surround  it  announce  a  new  pledge, 
that  will  be  quite  as  attractive.  The  catastrophe 
of  "Liberalism  "  need  not  be  final  before  subter*' 
fuge  has  been  adjudicated  bankrupt  on  its  owl 
petition.  Political  infidelity  is  evidently  satisfied 
so  long  as  the  assertion  of  a  pledge  does  not; 
imply  a  belief  in  it.  In  adhering  to  great  prin- 
ciples the  mediocrity  of  such  a  leader  as  Lord 
Russell  would  have  had  no  hope  of  resisting  its 
native  insignificance.  Unsuspected  disentangle* 
ment  after  the  consummation  he  has  reached 
would  be  simply  impossible.  The  repudiation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  his  "reform"  obligft- 
tion  was  hardly  complete  before  it  was  announced 
in  the  "Gazette"  that  he  was  made  a  peer.  And, 
as  he  was  carried  up  to  another  scene,  the  pen  of 
his  parasites  even  stood  still,  whilst  it  was  con- 
fessed that  out  of  insincerity  had  come  his  oppor- 
tunities, that  out  of  confusion  he  had  made  good 
his  claims;  and  that  in  his  keeping  "progress" 
itself  had  been  a  pyramid,  with  its  apex  in  the  di 
and  its  base  in  the  air. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LEADERS  OF  ENGLISH  "  LIBERALISM."- LORD 
PAOIERSTON. 

The  funds  fell  very  nearly  half  per  cent,  only  on  the 
rumour,  one  noon  last  year  that  Lord  Palmersfon 
had  been  taken.  And  there  were  callous  people 
even  who  felt  relieved  when  they  heard  that 
rumour  had  as  usual  lied,  and  that  the  shutters 
in  Cambridge  House  had  not  been  shut.  The 
sensitiveness  of  public  securities  is  rarely  to  be 
publicly  accounted  for.  But  it  has  not  been  exactly 
shown  why  they  should  have  so  declared  their 
susceptibility  when  a  minister  within  sight  of  80, 
was  reported  to  have  given  way  to  a^ravated 
gout.  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Palmerston,  in  one 
direction,  is  about  the  first  man  who  ever  lived. 
He  has  made  almost  a  whole  people  fancy 
he  has  been  always  indispensable — without  ever 
inquiring  if  they  believed  it,  or  if  there  was  much 
to  believe    in.     And  a  movement  to  the   bad  of 
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some  balf  per  cent,  in  consols,  on  the  strenfcth  of  al 
rumour    that   could  not   be    even    traced   to    the.] 
patient  in  Piccadilly,  might  have  been  meant  toim 
indicate  a  fear  that  there  was  no  one  about  ( 
whom  his  mantle  could  properly  fall.     Whatever! 
it  should  have  meant  we  owe  it  probably  to  tbe'1 
trick  of  some  speculator,  that  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  the   country's   despondency  has  been   sol 
respectfully  ascertained.      It  is  not  permitted  to! 
all  remarkable  men  to  be  accounted  fur  as  having 
passed  away,  whilst  they  are  only  being  dieted,  and 
are  receiving  their  friends.     Any  body  who  could 
buy  or  borrow  a  second  edition  of  the  Twit's  was 
the  while  buying  or  borrowing  one.     A  ministerial* 
crisis,  even  then,  would  merely  have  offered  somfti 
apprehension  of  uneasiness  to  those  who  aifectedl 
to    see    in    the    First  Minister    himself  the    onol 
paramount    guarantee    for    the     preservation 
England's  honour.    The  rest  ofthe  Administration^J 
by  inference,  would  have  been  more  likely  to  hava  ] 
the  rather  provoked  a  depreciation  in  the  three  pet  ] 
cents,  by  their  remaining  than  by  their  dispersing. 
It   was,    at    any   rate,  not   considered    altogether 
material  that  "England's  honour"  should  look  to  I 
them . 

The  sole    business   of    seeing    our    "honour" 
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effectively  vindicated  belonged  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
It  had  been  bis  affair  almost  uninterruptedly  for 
years.  It  was  suspected  to  be  known  wherever 
news  that  was  reliable  had  reached,  that  Lord 
Palmerston's  foreign  policy  had  long  declared  itself 
in  a  very  "spirited"  form.  If  the  appreciation 
of  this  from  any  cause  was  suspended,  we  might 
be  pointed  to  by  those  in  other  parts  who  possibly 
had  thought  the  spirit  rather  light.  Everybody, 
who  could  spare  the  time,  was  asking  what  would 
be  the  extent  of  the  calamity  if  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  genial  placemen  who  ever  lived  was 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  gout— and  the  quotations 
from  Capel  Court  in  the  evening  papers  showeil 
that  a  fall  of  about  half  per  cent,  would  be  the 
climax  of  the  coiifusiou  displayed  on  the  instant. 
It  is  about  the  truth  that  the  public  were  ill- 
prepared  to  hear  of  their  favourite  minister  break- 
ing  up. 

His  last  appearance  on  that  bench  from  which 
he  had  really  hardly  been  exiled  since  his  political 
life  began,  did  not  betray  that  his  energy  was 
veering  to  its  setting,  or  that  his  spirit  seemed 
unstrung,  and  in  some  directions  it  might  have 
really  been  believed  that  Lord  Palmerston  and 
England   would  disap|)ear    tngelhtr.     The  ground 
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of    his   popularity    had    only    exceptionally    beea 
examined.     But  some  people  began  to  fancy  that  I 
his  constant  reappearance  after  every  crisis,  showed   j 
a  special  ruling  that  was  not  to  be  disputed.  It  was 
often  readily  received,  on  his  own  showing,  that  the 
reasons  for  a  continued  and    unbounded  faith  in 
him  were  amply  sufficient,  when  the  opportunities 
that  gave  him  the  choice  of  a  rare  succession  of  | 
Bishops  convinced  a  large  proportion  of  abstainers^ 
from  such  a  faith  before,  that  he  was  the  "  man  vS 
God." 

As  the  divines  fell  sick  aud  the  sees  fell  vacant^  I 
Lord  Palnierston  began  to  get   as  conspicuously  ( 
indispensable  to  the   preservation  of  "  true  Pro-  ] 
testant  principles  "  as  he  had  been  to  the  integrity  ] 
of  a    "  spirited  foreign  policy."     In  those  circles  | 
where   his   personal    popularity  had  been    always  1 
made  to  do  everytliing,  the  spiritual  source  of  his  ' 
premiership  was  piously  taken  for  granted;  aud 
whilst  Exeter  Hall    pointed    in   its    mild  zeal   to 
the  finger  of  God  in  an   "Evangelical"  Episco- 
pate, he  took  the  odds  that  were  offered  against 
Mainstonc,  and  persuaded  the  layers  to   "go  on." 
Whether  the  heavenly  indications  of  his  perpetual 
call  were    to  be  ever  explained  in  his  position  in 
the  Jockey  Club,  no  grounds  on  \yhich  to  set  off 
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Lord  Palracretoii's  popularity  to  the  best  advantage  • 
have  ever  been  too  slight.  It  was  given  out  that 
he  was  so  very  English,  and  that  it  was  merely  his 
administration  of  public  affairs  that  could  give  us 
any  substantial  security  for  peace.  It  did  not  in 
the  least  disturb  the  effect  of  the  illustration  that 
the  "  spirited  foreign  policy "  was  always  good 
at  least  for  one  war.  The  real  bottom  of  all 
Lord  Palmerston's  personal  popularity  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  his  statesmanship,  or  his  genius,  or 
indeed  his  consistency,  or  his  frankness,  or  his 
"liberalism,"  or  even  his  *' spirited  foreign  policy." 
It  has  been  his  business  to  show  that  all  these 
may  be  done  without  if  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
has  only — tact.  Lord  Palmerston's  tact  has  landud 
him  over  every  suspicion,  and  has  survived  every 
vrieis.  It  enabled  him  to  give  up  Toryism  without 
his  apostacy  being  particularly  marked  or  especially 
affecting.  It  has  enabled  liiin  to  he  a  placeman 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  epithet.  It  has 
encouraged  him  to  refer,  when  his  place  was 
threatened,  to  a  "spirited  foreign"  manifestation 
that  has  always  succeeded  in  amusing  those  it  was 
intended  to  overcome  ;  and  which  has  only  amongst 
his  own  countrymen  ceased  to  be  a  comforting 
assurance    when     it    passed     into    an     imposing 
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his  example  is  likely  to  survive  him.  The  ( 
demnatioE  of  such  a  man — by  that  unanimity  i 
which  it  has  been  pronounced — does  not  even  afl 
his  followers  the  opportunity  to  say  that  it  has 
been  exceptional.  The  criticism  of  a  minister 
who  has  at  least  been  able  to  act  under  pretences, 
that  have  somehow  coucealed  the  reality  of  enda 
that  were  of  necessity  mean,  has  not  been  limited 
to  his  opponents  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
press.  The  opinion  that  Lord  Russell  has  not 
been  always  able  to  satisfy  the  country  of  the 
good  faith  of  his  public  conduct,  has  not  been 
alone  supplied  by  the  supporters  of  a  policy  tra^ 
ditionally  opposed  to  him.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  Lord  Palnierston,  and  confirmed  by  Sir  George 
Grey.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  jSIr.  Cobden,  and 
published  to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times.  But  it  was  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  who  first 
proclaimed  from  Parliament  a  conclusion  that 
had  long  occupied  men's  minds  when  he  said : 
"There  is  one  subject  upon  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  entirely  agreed.  They  do  not 
like  anything  which  bears  the  least  appearance  of 
or  approach  to  artifice,  or — I  must  use  a  homely 
phrase — a  dodge.  They  do  not  like  it  in  business, 
they  do  not  like  it  in  politics,  but  least  of  all  will 
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they  admire  it  in  a  mau  who,  at  a  time  when 
the  best  interests  erf  his  country  at  home  and 
our  most  peaceful  hopes  abroad  demand  all  the 
patriotism,  all  the  candour,  aiid  all  the  forbear- 
ance of  a  statesman,  approaches  the  consideration 
of  a  great  national  question  like  this,  not  fairly  to 
criticise,  not  boldly  to  reject,  but  with  a  crafty  and 
catching  device  to  confuse,  and,  if  it  may  be,  to 
dislocate  parties,  and  on  that  confusion  and  disloca- 
tion to  secure  his  own  political  aggrandisement  and 
private  advantage."  And  there  was  as  unanimous 
a  conviction  tiiat  in  a  late  essay,*  the  case  against 
Lord  Russell,  had  not  been  overstated  when  it 
unanswerably  showed  that  "  the  preciousness  of 
Lord  Bussell's  reputation  consists  in  this,  that  of  a]l 
the  statesmen  in  the  present  century  he  is  the  most 
notorious  bungler,  the  worst  of  leaders,  the  most 
unreliable  of  colleagues,  the  most  ridiculous  of  de- 
spatch writers,  the  most  factious  of  Whigs,  the  most 
egotistical,  and,  therefore,  the  most  impracticable  of 
Ministers."  Nor  is  the  explanation  which  the 
same  paper  goes  on  to  supply  of  Lord  Russell's 
long  ascendancy  Jess  answerable.  "  Our  con- 
demnation of  the  man  who  was  for  half  a  decade 
Prime   Ministej,  who  Is  now,  at  a  time  of  unex- 

•  The  Foreign  Secretary,  in  Bluckwood'a  Magazine,  Ftb.  1801 , 
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ampled  difficulty,  honoured  with  the  direction  (rf"  i 
our   foreign    aflPairs,    is    so  grave,    that    we    shall 
naturally  be  asked  to  explain  how  it  is  that  Lord 
John  Russell  ever  obtained  a  great  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.     He  owes  that  position  partly  j 
to  his  own  activity,  but  chiefly  to  the  accident  of  J 
his  birth.     His  activity  has   been  extraordinary.  J 
It  has  for  the  most  part,  however,  been  the  activityl 
of  a  weak,  restless  nature.     Lord  John  Russell  haa  1 
never  been  a  strong  man,  either  intellectually  op  I 
physically  ;  but  he  has  had  that  tenacity  of  purpose  1 
which  gives  to  many  weak  men  a  success  denied  to  ] 
their  betters.     His  ability  is  an  indefinite  quantity, 
a  slovenly  sort  of  power,  which  has  no  particular 
bent,   which  is  everything  by  turns,  which  does 
nothing  very  well,  but  which  does  a  few  things  pretty! 
well.      He  has  always  been  a  meddling  man,  and' 
his  activity  has  generally  been  little  more  than  the 
irritability  of  an  egotist  incapable  of  concentration, 
and  believing  himself  capable  of  anything,    Sidney  J 
Smith  expressed  this  pungently  enough  in  illustrft>l 
tions  which  it  is  needless  for  us  to  quote.     There  | 
are  few  things  which  Lord  John  has  not  attempted,  i 
and  he  has  done  almost  all  badly.     He  has  tried 
his  hand  at  history,  and  nothing  can  be  more  stale 
and  unprofitable.     He  has  produced  a  couple  of 
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bif^apliifs — both  miserable  daubs.  He  has  written 
a  historical  tragedy,  which,  besides  being  neither 
poetical  nor  dramatic,  has  not  even  the  tuerit  of 
historical  accuracy.  He  has  attempted  political 
philosophy,  and  has  achieved  political  platitude." 

It  is  very  true  that  had  Lord  Russell  been  all 
along  an  honest  man  with  honest  men,  he  would 
have  come  to  be  much  less  conspicuous  than  he 
has  been.  But  if  this  is  a  plea  that  weakness  may 
believe  to  be  a  good  one,  it  is  hardly  an  apology 
that  will  be  good  enough  to  save  him.  It  will 
appear,  as  the  events  to  which  he  has  contributed, 
or  which  by  his  protection  he  has  confused,  are 
recalled,  how  the  influence  of  this  man  for  ill 
comes  up  to  mock  the  age  that  sometimes  trusted 
him.  It  is  probable  that  the  most  appreciable 
tribute  ever  offered  to  Lord  Russell  was  conveyed 
in  the  imputation  that  his  professions  were  not 
altogether  hazarded  to  suit  his  own  ends.  The 
truth  is,  he  has  illustrated  "  Liberalism"  with  more 
accuracy  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  And  it 
is  Tei*y  easy  to  understand  why  the  decline  of  the 
"Liberal"  party  should  immediately  accompany 
the  abandonment  of  that  pledge  which  was  the 
chief  support  of  Lord  Russell  through  a  long 
a^fitation.  The  effect  of  those  uses  to  which  he 
I,  2 
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put  Kefonn  aa  a  cry,  if  they  were  always  cl< 
are  only  just  now  acknowledged 

But  the  depression  of  English  Liberalism 
it  is  likely,  merely  continue  until  some  of  tl 
empirics  that  surround  it  announce  a  new  pledge, 
that  will  be  quite  as  attractive.  The  catastrophe 
of  "Liberalism"  need  not  be  final  before  subl 
fuge  has  been  adjudicated  bankrupt  on  its  oi 
petition.  Political  infidelity  is  evidently  satisfied 
so  long  as  the  assertion  of  a  pledge  does  not 
imply  a  belief  in  it.  In  adhering  to  great  prin- 
ciples the  mediocrity  of  such  a  leader  as  Lord 
Russell  would  have  had  no  hope  of  resisting  its 
native  insignificance.  Unsuspected  disentangle- 
ment after  the  consummation  he  has  reached 
would  be  simply  impossible.  The  repudiation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  his  "reform"  obliga- 
tion was  hardly  complete  before  it  was  announced 
in  the  "Gazette"  that  he  was  made  a  peer.  And, 
as  he  was  carried  up  to  another  scene,  the  pen  of 
his  parasites  even  stood  still,  whilst  it  was  con- 
fessed that  out  of  insincerity  had  come  his  oppor- 
tunities, that  out  of  confiision  he  had  made  good 
his  claims;  and  that  in  his  keeping  "prt^ess" 
itself  had  been  a  pyramid,  with  its  apex  in  the  duj 
and  its  base  in  the  air. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LEADEB8  OF  ENGLISH  "  LIBERALISM/'— LORD 

PALMERSTON. 

The  funds  fell  very  nearly  half  per  cent,  only  on  the 
rumour,  one  noon  last  year  that  Lord  Palmersfon 
had  been  taken.  And  there  were  callous  people 
even  who  felt  relieved  when  they  heard  that 
rumour  had  as  usual  lied,  and  that  the  shutters 
in  Cambridge  House  had  not  been  shut.  The 
sensitiveness  of  public  securities  is  rarely  to  be 
publicly  accounted  for.  But  it  has  not  been  exactly 
shown  why  they  should  have  so  declared  their 
susceptibility  when  a  minister  within  sight  of  80, 
was  reported  to  have  given  way  to  aggravated 
gout  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Palmerston,  in  one 
direction,  is  about  the  first  man  who  ever  lived. 
He  has  made  almost  a  whole  people  fancy 
he  has  been  always  indispensable — without  ever 
inquiring  if  they  believed  it,  or  if  there  was  much 
to  believe   in.     And  a  movement  to  the  bad  of 
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some  half  per  cent,  in  consols,  on  the  atrenpcth  of  a 
rumour   that  could  not    be    even   traced  to    the  J 
patient  in  Piccadilly,  might  have  been  meant  to  1 
indicate  a  fear  that  there  was  no  one  about  on  J 
whom  his  mantle  could  properly  fall.     Whatever  1 
it  should  have  meant  we  owe  it  probably  to  the  ] 
trick   of  some  speculator,  that  the  exact  propor-  | 
tion  of  the    country's   despondency  has  been   so  | 
respectfully  ascertained.      It  is  not  permitted  to 
all  remarkable  men  to  be  accounted  for  as  having 
passed  away,  whilst  they  are  only  being  dieted,  and 
are  receivmg  their  friends.     Any  body  who  could  1 
buy  or  borrow  a  second  edition  of  the  Timts  waa  J 
the  while  buying  or  borrowing  one.     A  ministerial! 
crisis,  even  then,  would  merely  have  offered  some  J 
apprehension  of  uneasiness  to  those  who  affected  I 
to    see    in    the    First  Minister    himself  the    oaei 
paramount    guarantee    for    the     preservation    of. I 
England's  honour.    The  rest  of  the  AdministratioD,  1 
by  mference,  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  ] 
the  rather  provoked  a  depreciation  in  the  three  per  ] 
cents,  by  their  remaining  than  by  their  dispersing,  i 
It   was,    at   any   rate,  not   considered    altogether 
material  that  "  England's  honour  "  should  look  to  ' 
them. 

The   sole    business  of    seeing    our    "  honour  " 
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effectively  vindicated  belonged  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
It  had  been  his  afiair  almost  uninterruptedly  for 
years.  It  was  suspected  to  be  known  wherever 
news  that  was  reliable  had  reached,  that  Lord 
Palnierstoii's  foreign  policy  had  long  declared  itself 
in  a  very  "spirited"  form.  If  the  appreciation 
of  this  from  any  cause  was  suspended,  we  might 
be  pointed  to  by  those  in  other  parts  who  possibly 
had  thought  the  spirit  rather  light.  Everybody, 
who  could  spare  the  time,  was  asking  what  would 
be  the  extent  of  the  calamity  if  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  genial  placemen  who  ever  lived  was 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  gout — and  the  quotations 
from  Capel  Court  in  the  evening  papers  showed 
that  a  tall  of  about  half  per  cent,  would  be  the 
climax  of  the  confusion  displayed  on  the  instant. 
It  is  about  the  truth  that  the  public  were  ill- 
prepared  to  hear  of  their  favourite  minister  break- 
ing up. 

His  last  appearance  on  tliat  bench  from  which 
he  had  really  hardly  been  exiled  since  his  political 
hfe  began,  did  uot  betray  that  his  energy  was 
veering  to  its  setting,  or  that  his  spirit  seemed 
unstrung,  and  in  some  directions  it  might  have 
really  been  believed  that  Lord  Palmerston  and 
England   would  disappear  tojiethiT.     The  ground 
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of    his    popularity    had    only    exceptionally    beea 
examined.    But  some  people  began  to  fancy  that  1 
his  constant  reappearance  after  every  crisis,  showed 
a  special  ruling  that  was  not  to  be  disputed.  It  « 
often  readily  received,  on  his  owji  showing,  that  the  . 
reasons  for  a  continued  and    unbounded  faith  in 
him  were  amply  sufficient,  when  the  opportunities 
that  gave  him  the  choice  of  a  rare  succession  of  ] 
Bishops  convinced  a  lai^e  proportion  of  abstainers^  l 
from  such  a  faith  before,  that  he  ivtis  the  "  man  dt  \ 
God." 

As  the  divines  fell  sick  and  the  sees  fell  vacant, 
Lord  Palmerston  began  to  get   as  conspicuously 
indispensable  to  the   preservation  of  "true  Pro- 1 
testant  principles  "  as  he  had  been  to  the  integrity  I 
of  a    "  spirited  foreign  policy."     In  those  ctrclei  I 
where   his   personal    popularity  had  been    always  1 
made  to  do  everything,  the  spiritual  source  of  his  ' 
premiership  was  piously  taken  for  grunted ;  and 
whilst  Exeter  Ilall    pointed    in   its    mild  zeal    to  j 
the  finger  of  God  in  an    "Evangelical"  Eplsco-I 
pate,  he  took  the  odds  that  were  offered  against  ' 
Mainstone,  and  persuaded  the   layers  to    "  go  on." 
Whether  the  heavenly  indications  of  his  perpetual 
call  were   to  be  ever  explained  iu  his  position  in 
the  Jockey  Club,  no  grounds  on  vyhich  to  set  off  j 


Lord  Palmerstoii's  popularity  to  tlie  best  advantage  • 
have  ever  been  too  slight.  It  was  given  out  that 
he  was  so  very  English,  and  that  it  was  merely  his 
administration  of  public  affairs  that  could  give  us 
any  substantial  security  for  peace.  It  did  not  in 
the  least  disturb  the  effect  of  the  illustration  that 
the  "  spirited  foreign  policy "  was  always  good 
at  least  for  one  war.  The  real  bottom  of  all 
Lord  Palmerston's  personal  popularity  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  his  statesmanship,  or  his  genius,  or 
indeed  his  consisteucy,  or  his  frankness,  or  his 
"  liberalism,"  or  even  his  "  spirited  foreign  policy." 
Jt  has  been  his  business  to  show  that  all  these 
may  be  done  without  if  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
has  only — tact.  Lord  Palmerston's  tact  has  landed 
him  over  every  suspicion,  and  has  survived  every 
crisis.  It  enabled  him  to  give  up  Toryism  without 
his  a]M)st;icy  being  particularly  marked  or  especially 
affecting.  It  has  enabled  liim  to  be  a  placeman 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  epithet.  It  has 
encouraged  him  to  refer,  when  his  place  was 
threatened,  to  a  "spirited  foreign"  manifestation 
that  has  always  succeeded  in  aumsiug  those  it  was 
intended  to  overcome  ;  aud  which  has  only  amongst 
his  own  countrj'meu  ceased  to  be  a  comforting 
assurance    when     it    passed     into    an      imposing 
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his  example  is  likely  to  surviTe  him.  The  con- 
demnation of  such  a  man — by  that  unanimity  with 
which  it  has  been  pronounced — does  not  even  afford 
his  followers  the  opportunity  to  say  that  it  has 
been  exceptional.  The  criticism  of  a  minister 
who  has  at  least  been  able  to  act  under  pretences, 
that  have  somehow  concealed  the  reality  of  ends 
that  were  of  necessity  mean,  has  not  been  limited 
to  his  opponents  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
press.  The  opinion  that  Lord  Russell  has  not 
been  always  able  to  satisfy  the  country  of  the 
good  faith  of  his  public  conduct,  has  not  been 
alone  supplied  by  the  supporters  of  a  policy  tra- 
ditionally opposed  to  him.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  confirmed  by  Sir  George 
Grey.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  Mr.  Cobden,  and 
published  to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times.  But  it  was  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  who  first 
proclaimed  from  Parliament  a  conclusion  that 
had  long  occupied  men's  minds  when  he  said : 
"There  is  one  subject  upon  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  entirely  agreed.  They  do  not 
like  anything  which  bears  the  least  appearance  of 
or  approach  to  artifice,  or — I  must  use  a  homely 
phrase — a  dodge.  They  do  not  like  it  in  business, 
they  do  not  like  it  in  politics,  but  least  of  all  will 
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they  ajiiiire  it  in  a  man  who,  at  a  tioie  when 
the  best  interests  of  his  country  at  home  and 
our  most  peaceful  hopes  abroad  demand  all  the 
patriotism,  all  the  candour,  and  all  the  forbear- 
ance of  a  statesman,  approaches  the  consideration 
ofa  great  national  question  like  this,  not  fairly  to 
criticise,  not  boldly  to  reject,  but  with  a  crafly  and 
catching  device  to  confuse,  and,  if  it  may  be,  to 
dislocate  parties,  and  on  that  confusion  and  disloca- 
tion to  secure  his  own  political  aggrandisement  and 
private  advantage."  And  there  was  as  unanimous 
a  conviction  that  in  a  late  essay,*  the  case  against 
Lord  Russell,  had  not  been  overstated  when  it 
unanswerably  showed  that  "  the  preciousness  of 
Loril  Russell's  reputation  consists  in  this,  that  of  all 
the  statesmen  in  the  present  century  he  is  the  most 
notorious  bungler,  the  worst  of  leaders,  the  most 
unreliable  of  colleagues,  the  most  ridiculous  of  de- 
sjjatch  writers,  the  most  factious  of  \Vhigs,  the  most 
egotistical,  and,  therefore,  the  most  impracticable  of 
Miuisters."  Nor  is  the  explanation  which  the 
same  paper  goes  on  to  supply  of  Lord  Russell's 
long  ascendancy  less  answerable.  "Our  con- 
demnation of  the  man  who  was  for  half  a  decade 
Prime  Minister,  who  is  now,  at  a  time  of  unex- 

*  The  Foreign  Secretary,  in  Blackwood's  Magnzinf,  Feb.  18(11, 
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ampled  difiiculty,  honoured  with  the  direction  of 
our  foreign  affairs,  is  so  grave,  that  we  shall 
naturally  be  asked  to  explain  how  it  is  that  Lord 
John  Kufsell  ever  obtained  a  great  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  He  owes  that  position  partly 
to  his  own  activity,  but  chiefly  to  the  accident  of 
his  birth.  His  activity  has  been  extraordinary. 
It  has  for  the  most  part,  however,  been  the  activity' 
of  a  weak,  restless  nature.  Lord  John  Russell  has 
never  been  a  strong  man,  either  intellectually  or 
physically  ;  but  he  has  had  that  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  gives  to  many  weak  men  a  success  denied  t«| 
their  betters.  His  ability  is  an  indefinite  quantity, 
a  slovenly  sort  of  power,  which  has  no  particular 
bent,  which  is  everything  by  turns,  which  does 
nothing  very  well,  but  which  does  a  few  things  pr 
well.  He  has  always  been  a  meddling  man, 
his  activity  has  generally  been  little  more  than 
irritability  of  an  egotist  incapable  of  concentratioi 
and  believing  himself  capable  of  anything.  Sidney 
Smith  expressed  this  pungently  enough  in  illustra- 
tions which  it  is  needless  for  us  to  quote.  There 
are  few  things  which  Lord  John  has  not  attempted, 
and  he  has  done  almost  all  badly.  He  has  tried 
his  baud  at  history,  and  nothing  can  be  more  stale 
and  unproHtable.     He  has  produced  a  couple  of 
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bif^aphies — both  miserable  daubs.  He  has  written 
a  historical  tragedy,  which,  besides  being  neither 
poetical  nor  dramatic,  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
historical  accuracy.  He  has  attempted  political 
philosophy,  and  has  achieved  political  platitude." 

It  is  very  true  that  had  Lord  Russell  been  all 
along  an  hoaest  man  with  honest  men,  he  would 
nave  come  to  be  much  less  conspicuous  than  he 
has  been.  But  if  this  is  a  plea  that  weakness  may 
believe  tn  l)e  a  good  one,  it  is  hardly  an  apology 
that  will  be  good  enough  to  save  him.  It  will 
appear,  as  the  events  to  which  he  has  contributed, 
or  which  by  his  protection  he  has  confused,  are 
recalled,  how  the  influence  of  this  man  for  ill 
comes  up  to  mock  the  age  that  sometimes  trusted 
him.  It  is  probable  that  the  most  appreciable 
tribute  ever  offered  to  Lord  Russell  was  conveyed 
ID  the  imputation  that  his  professions  were  not 
altt^ether  hazarded  to  suit  his  own  ends.  The 
truth  is,  he  has  illustrated  "  Liberalism"  with  more 
accuracy  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  And  it 
is  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  decline  of  the 
"Liberal"  party  should  immediately  accompany 
the  abandonment  of  that  pledge  which  was  tho 
chief  support  of  Lord  Russell  through  a  long 
agitation.     The  effect  of  those  uses  to  which  he 
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put  Refonn  as  a  cry,  if  they  were  always  clear^ 
are  only  just  now  acknowledged. 

But  the  depression  of  English  Liberalism  will, 
it   is   likely,  merely    continue  until  some  of  the  J 
empirics  that  surround  it  announce  a  new  pledge^fl 
that  will  be  quite  as  attractive.     The  catastrophw 
of  "Liberalism"  need  not  be  final  before  subter<| 
fuge  has  been  adjudicated  bankrupt  on    its  ow 
petition.     Political  infidelity  is  evidently  satisfied! 
so    long    as   the    assertion  of  a  pledge   does    notil 
imply  a  belief  in  it.     In  adhering  to  great  prin-  i 
ciples  the  mediocrity  of  such  a   leader  as   Lord  [ 
Russell  would  have  had  no  hope  of  resisting  its  4 
native    insignificance.      Unsuspected    disent8ngl&<J 
ment   after   the   consummation    he    has    reached! 
would  be  simply  impossible.     The  repudiation  ini 
the  House  of  Commons  of  bis  "reform"  ohliga^  I 
tion  was  hardly  complete  before  it  was  announcedl 
in  the  "Gazette"  that  he  was  made  a  peer.    And, 
as  he  was  carried  up  to  another  scene,  the  pen  of  1 
his  parasites  even  stood  still,  whilst  it  was   coa'J 
fessed  that  out  of  insincerity  had  come  his  oppt 
tunitics,  that  out  of  confijsion  he  had  made  go 
his  claims;  and  that  in  his  keeping  "progresis^ 
itself  had  been  a  pyramid,  with  its  apex  in  tlie  din 
and  its  base  in  the  air, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LEADERS  OP  ENGU9H  "  LIEEBALISM/'-LOHD 

PALMEliSTON. 

The  funds  fell  very  nearly  half  per  cent,  only  on  the 
rumour,  one  noon  last  year  that  Lord  Palmersron 
had  been  taken.  And  there  were  callous  people 
even  who  felt  relieved  when  they  heard  that 
rumour  had  as  usual  lied,  and  that  the  shutters 
in  Cambridge  House  had  not  been  shut.  The 
sensitiveness  of  public  securities  is  rarely  to  be 
publicly  accounted  for.  But  it  has  not  been  exactly 
shown  why  they  should  have  so  declared  their 
susceptibility  when  a  minister  within  sight  of  80, 
was  reported  to  have  given  way  to  aggravated 
gout  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Palmerston,  in  one 
direction,  is  about  the  6rst  man  who  ever  lived. 
He  has  made  almost  a  whole  people  fancy 
he  has  been  always  indispensable — without  ever 
inquiring  if  they  believed  it,  or  if  there  was  much 
to  believe    in.     And  a  movement  to  the  bad  of 
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some  ha]f  pCT  cent,  in  consols,  on  the  strength  of  al 
rumour    that   could  not   be    even    traced   to    the  I 
patient  in  Piccadilly,  might  have  been  meant  tol 
indicate  a  fear  that  there  was  no  one  about  oa  I 
whom  his  mantle  could  properly  fall.     Whatever  \ 
it  should  have  meant  we  owe  it  probably  to  the  | 
trick    of  some  speculator,  that  the  exact  propor-  1 
tion   of  the    country's    despondency  has  been   so  1 
respectfully  ascertained.      It  is  not  permitted  to 
all  remarkable  men  to  be  accounted  for  as  having 
passed  away,  whilst  they  are  only  being  dieted,  and 
are  receiving  their  friends.     Any  body  who  could  J 
buy  or  borrow  a  second  edition  of  the  Tinu's  wasJ 
the  while  buying  or  borrowing  one.     A  ministerial! 
crisis,  even  then,  would  merely  have  offered  some  I 
apprehension  of  uneasiness  to  those  who  affected  I 
to    see    in    the    First  Minister    himself  the    one  4 
paramount    guarantee    for    the     preservation    of | 
England's  honour.    The  rest  of  the  Admiiiistratioo, 
by  inference,  would  have  been  more  likely  to  haveJ 
the  rather  provoked  a  depreciation  iu  the  three  pecl 
cents,  by  their  remaining  than  by  their  dispersing.  J 
It   was,    at   any   rate,  not   considered    altc^ether 
material  that  "England's  honour"  should  look  to  ' 
them. 

The  sole    business   of    seeing    our    "honour" 
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effectively  vindicated  belonged  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
It  had  been  his  affair  almost  uninterruptedly  for 
years.  It  was  suspected  to  be  known  wherever 
news  that  was  reliable  had  reached,  that  Lord 
Palmerston 's  foreign  policy  had  long  declared  itself 
in  a  very  "spirited"  form.  If  the  appreciation 
of  this  from  any  cause  was  suspended,  we  might 
be  pointed  to  by  those  in  other  parts  who  possibly 
had  thought  the  spirit  rather  light.  Everybody, 
who  could  spare  the  time,  was  asking  what  would 
be  the  extent  of  the  calamity  if  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  genial  placemen  who  ever  lived  was 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  gout — and  the  quotations 
from  Capel  Court  in  the  evening  papers  sboweil 
that  a  fall  of  about  half  per  cent,  would  be  the 
climax  of  the  coiifusion  displayed  on  the  instant. 
It  is  about  the  truth  that  the  public  were  ill- 
prepared  to  hear  of  their  favourite  minister  break- 
ing up. 

His  last  appearance  on  that  bench  from  which 
he  had  really  hardly  been  exiled  since  his  political 
life  began,  did  not  betray  that  his  energy  was 
veering  to  its  setting,  or  that  his  spirit  seemed 
unstrung,  and  in  some  directions  it  might  have 
really  been  believed  that  Lord  Palmerston  and 
England  would  disappear   U^igether.     The  gromid 
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of  liis  popularity  had  only  exceptionally  beea 
examined.  But  some  people  began  lo  fancy  that 
his  constant  reappearance  after  every  crisis,  showed 
a  sptdcial  ruling  that  was  not  to  be  disputed.  It  was 
often  readily  received,  on  bis  own  showing,  that  the 
reasons  for  a  continued  and  unbounded  faith  in 
him  were  amply  sufficient,  when  the  opportunities 
that  gave  him  the  choice  of  a  rare  succession  of 
Bishops  convinced  a  large  proportion  of  abstainers,  ' 
from  such  a  faith  before,  that  he  was  the  "  man  of  J 
God." 

As  the  divines  fell  sick  and  the  sees  fell  vacant^  \ 
Lord  Palmeraton  began  to  get   as  conspicuously  1 
indispensable  to  the   preservation  of  "  true  Pro-  j 
testant  principles  "  as  he  had  been  to  the  integrity 
of  a    "  spirited  foreign  policy."     In  those  circles  I 
where   his   personal    popularity  had  been    always  ] 
made  to  do  everything,  the  spiritual  source  of  bis  ' 
premiership  was  piously  taken  for  granted ;  aad 
whilst  Exeter  Hall    pointed    in  its   mild  zeal    to 
the  finger  of  God  in  an   "Evangelical"  Episco- 
pate, he  took  the  odds  that  were  offered  against 
Mainstonc,  and  persuaded  the   layers  to   "  go  on." 
Whether  the  heavenly  indications  of  his  perpetual 
call  were    to  be  ever  explained  in  his  position  in 
the  Jockey  Club,  no  grounds  on  ^j'hich  to  set  off 
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Lord  PalmcrstoTi's  popularity  to  the  best  advantage  • 
have  ever  been  too  slight.  It  was  given  out  that 
he  was  so  very  English,  and  that  it  was  merely  his 
adininistratioD  of  public  affairs  that  could  give  us 
any  substantial  security  for  peace.  It  did  not  in 
the  least  disturb  the  effect  of  the  illustration  that 
the  "  spirited  foreign  policy "  was  always  good 
at  least  for  one  war.  The  real  bottom  of  all 
Lord  Palmerston's  personal  popularity  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  his  statesmanship,  or  his  genius,  or 
indeed  his  consistency,  or  his  frankness,  or  his 
"liberalism,"  or  even  his  "  spirited  foreign  policy." 
It  has  been  his  business  to  show  that  atl  these 
may  be  done  without  if  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
has  only — tact.  Lord  Palmerston's  tact  has  landed 
him  over  every  suspicion,  and  has  survived  every 
crisis.  It  enabled  him  to  give  up  Toryism  without 
his  apostacy  being  particularly  marked  or  especially 
affecting.  It  has  enabled  bim  to  be  a  placeman 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  epithet.  It  has 
encouraged  him  to  refer,  when  his  place  was 
threatened,  to  a  "spirited  foreign"  manifestation 
that  has  always  succeeded  in  amusing  those  it  was 
intended  to  overcome  ;  and  which  has  only  amongst 
his  own  countrymen  ceased  to  be  a  comforting 
assurance    when      it    passed     into    an      imposing 
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his  example  is  likely  to  surviTc  him.  The  con-  ' 
demnation  of  auch  &  man — bj  that  unanimity  with 
which  it  has  been  pronounced — doea  not  even  afford 
his  followers  the  opportnnity  to  eay  that  it  has 
been  exceptional.  The  criticism  of  a  minister 
who  has  at  least  been  able  to  act  under  pretences, 
that  have  somehow  concealed  the  reality  of  ends 
that  were  of  necessity  mean,  has  not  been  limited 
to  his  opponents  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
press.  The  opinion  that  Lord  Russell  has  not 
been  always  ahle  to  satisfy  the  country  of  the 
good  faith  of  his  public  conduct,  has  not  been 
alone  supplied  by  the  supporters  of  a  policy  tra- 
ditionally opposed  to  him.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  Lord  Palraerston,  and  confirmed  by  Sir  George 
Grey.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  Mr.  Cobden,  and 
published  to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times.  But  it  was  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  who  first 
proclaimed  from  Parliament  a  conclusion  that 
had  long  occupied  men's  minds  when  he  said : 
"There  is  one  subject  upon  which  the  people  of  \ 
this  country  are  entirely  agreed.  They  do  not 
like  anything  which  bears  the  least  appearance  of  ' 
or  approach  to  artifice,  or — I  must  use  a  homely 
phrase — a  dodge.  They  do  not  like  it  in  business, 
they  do  not  like  it  in  politics,  but  least  of  all  will 
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they  admire  it  in  a  man  who,  at  a  time  when 
the  best  interests  oS  his  country  at  home  and 
our  most  peaceful  hopes  al»road  deTiiand  al!  the 
patriotism,  all  the  candour,  and  all  the  forbear- 
ance of  a  statesman,  approaches  the  consideration 
of  a  great  national  question  like  this,  not  fairly  to 
criticise,  not  boldly  to  reject,  but  with  a  crafty  and 
catching  device  to  confuse,  and,  if  it  njav  be,  to 
dislocate  parties,  and  on  that  confusion  and  disloca- 
tion to  secure  his  own  political  aggrandisement  and 
private  advantage."  And  there  was  as  unanimous 
a  conviction  that  in  a  late  essay,*  the  case  against 
Lord  Russell,  had  not  been  overstated  when  it 
unanswerably  showed  that  "the  preciousness  of 
Lord  Russell's  reputation  consists  in  this,  that  of  ail 
the  statesmen  in  the  present  century  he  is  the  most 
notorious  bungler,  the  worst  of  leaders,  the  most 
unreliable  of  colleagues,  the  most  ridiculous  of  de- 
spatch writers,  the  most  factious  of  Whigs,  the  most 
egotistical,  and,  therefore,  the  most  impracticable  of 
Ministere."  Nor  is  the  explanation  which  the 
same  paper  goes  on  to  supply  of  Lord  Russell's 
long  ascendancy  less  answerable.  "Our  con- 
demnation of  the  man  who  was  for  half  a  decade 
Prime  Ministt^,  who  is  now,  at  a  time  of  unex- 
•  Ibe  Foreign  Secretary,  iu  Blackwood's  Magazine,  F«b.  It<Cl, 
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aiupled  difficulty,  faonoureil  with  the  direction  of 
our  foreign  affairs,  is  so  grave,  that  w 
naturally  be  asked  to  explain  how  it  is  that  Lord 
John  Russell  ever  obtained  a  great  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  He  owes  that  position  partly 
to  his  own  activity,  but  chiefly  to  the  accident  of, 
his  birth.  His  activity  has  been  extraordinary. 
It  has  for  the  most  part,  however,  been  the  activity 
of  a  weak,  restless  nature.  Lord  John  Russell  baa 
never  been  a  strong  man,  either  intellectually  or 
physically  ;  but  he  has  had  that  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  gives  to  many  weak  men  a  success  denied  to 
their  betters.  His  ability  is  an  indefinite  quantity, 
a  slovenly  sort  of  power,  which  has  no  particular 
bent,  which  is  everything  by  turns,  which  does 
nothing  very  well,  but  which  does  a  few  things  pretty! 
well.  He  has  always  been  a  meddling  man,  and 
his  activity  has  generally  been  little  more  than  the 
irritability  of  an  egotist  incapable  of  concentration, 
and  believing  himself  capable  of  anything,  Sidney 
Smith  expressed  this  pungently  enough  in  illustra- 
tions which  it  is  needless  for  us  to  quote.  There 
are  few  things  which  Lord  John  has  not  attempted, 
and  he  has  done  almost  all  badly.  He  has  tried 
his  hand  at  history,  and  nothing  can  be  more  stale 
and  unprofitable.     He  has  produced  a  couple  of 
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biographies — both  miserable  daubs.  lie  has  written 
a  historical  tragedy,  which,  besides  being  neither 
poetical  nor  dramatic,  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
historical  accuracy.  He  has  attempted  political 
philosophy,  and  has  achieved  political  platitude." 

It  is  very  true  that  had  Lord  Kussell  been  all 
along  an  honest  man  with  honest  men,  he  would 
"have  come  to  be  ranch  less  conspicuous  than  he 
has  been.  But  if  this  is  a  pica  that  weakness  may 
believe  to  be  a  good  one,  it  is  hardly  an  apology 
that  will  be  good  enough  to  save  him.  It  will 
appear,  as  the  events  to  which  he  has  contributed, 
or  which  by  his  protection  he  has  confused,  are 
recalled,  how  the  influence  of  this  man  for  ill 
comes  up  to  mock  the  age  that  sometimes  trusted 
him.  It  is  probable  that  the  most  appreciable 
tribute  ever  offered  to  Lord  Russell  was  conveyed 
in  the  imputation  that  his  professions  were  not 
altc^ether  hazarded  to  suit  his  own  ends,  The 
truth  is,  he  has  illustrated  "  Liberalism  "  with  more 
accuracy  than  most  of  his  conteuiporaries.  And  it 
is  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  decline  of  the 
"Liberal"  party  should  immediately  accompany 
the  abandonment  of  that  pledge  which  was  the 
chief  support  of  Lord  Russell  through  a  long 
agitation.     The  effect  of  those  uses  to  which  he 
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put  Reform  as  a  cry,  if  they  were  always  clear, 
are  only  just  now  acknowledged 

But  the  depression  of  English  Liberalism  will, 
it    is   likely,  merely    continue  until  some  of  the 
empirics  that  surround  it  announce  a  new  pledge^ 
that  will  be  quite  as  attractive.     The  catastrophe 
of  "Liberalism"  need  not  be  final  before  subter-- 
fuge  has  been  adjudicated  bankrupt   on    its  owi 
petition.     Political  infidelity  is  evidently  satisfied 
so  long    as   the    assertion  of  a  pledge   does    notl 
imply  a  belief  in  it.     In  adhering  to  great  prin- 
ciples the  mediocrity  of  such  a   leader  as   Lord 
Russell  would  have  had  no  hope  of  resisting  its 
native    insignificance.      Unsuspected    disentangli 
ment   after   the   consummation    he    has    reache^j 
would  be  simply  impossible.     The  repudiation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  his  "reform"  obliga- 
tion was  hardly  complete  before  it  was  announced 
in  the  "Gazette"  that  he  was  made  a  peer.    And, 
as  he  was  carried  up  to  another  scene,  the  pen 
his  parasites  even  stood  still,  whilst  it  was   con- 
fessed that  out  of  insincerity  had  come  his  oppoi^' 
tunities,  that  out  of  confusion  he  had  made  good' 
his  claims;  and  that  in  his  keeping  "progress 
itself  had  been  a  pyramid,  with  its  apex  in  the 
and  its  base  in  the  air. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LEADERS  OF  ENGLISH  "  LIBEKALI8M."- 
PALSIEliSTON, 

The  funds  fell  very  nearly  half  per  cent,  only  on  the 
nimoar,  one  noon  last  year  that  Lord  Falmerston 
had  been  taken.  And  there  were  callous  people 
even  who  felt  relieved  when  they  heard  that 
rumour  had  as  usual  lied,  and  that  the  shutters 
in  Cambridge  House  had  not  been  shut.  The 
sensitiveness  of  public  securities  is  rarely  to  be 
publicly  accouTited  for.  But  it  has  not  been  exactly 
shown  why  they  should  have  so  declared  their 
susceptibility  when  a  minister  within  sight  of  80, 
was  reported  to  have  given  way  to  a^javated 
gout.  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Falmerston,  in  one 
direction,  is  about  the  first  man  who  ever  lived. 
He  has  made  almost  a  whole  people  fancy 
he  has  been  always  indispensable — without  ever 
inquiring  if  they  believed  it,  or  if  there  was  much 
to  believe    in.     And  a  movement  to  the  bad  of 
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.  ef  his  popularity  had  only  exceptionally  been 
examined.  But  some  people  began  lo  fancy  that 
his  constant  reappearance  after  every  crisis,  showed 
a  special  ruling  that  was  not  to  be  disputed.  It  \ 
often  readily  received,  on  his  own  showing,  that  the 
reasons  for  a  continued  and  unbounded  faith  in 
bim  were  amply  sufficient,  when  the  opportunities 
that  gave  him  the  choice  of  a  rare  succession  of  ' 
Bishops  convinced  a  large  proportion  of  abstainers, 
from  such  a  faith  before,  that  he  was  the  "  man  of 
God." 

As  the  divines  fell  sick  and  the  sees  fell  vacant^  , 
Lord  Palmerston  began  to  get   as  conspicuously  j 
indispensable  to  the   preservation  of  "  true  Pro- 
testant principles  "  as  he  had  been  to  the  integrity 
of  a    "  spirited  foreign  policy."     In  those  circles 
where   his   personal    popularity  had  been    always 
made  to  do  everytliing,  the  spiritual  source  of  his 
premiership  was  piously  taken  for  granted ;  aud 
whilst  Exeter  Hall    pointed    in   its    mild  zeal    to  I 
the  finger  of  God  in  an   "Evangelical"  Episco- I 
pate,  he  took  the  odds  that  were  oifered  against 
Mainstonc,  and  persuaded  the  layers  to   "go  on." 
Whether  the  heavenly  indications  of  his  perpetual 
call  were    to  be  ever  explained  in  his  position  in 
the  Jockey  Club,  no  grounds  on  ^hieh  to  set  off 
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Lord  Palmcraton's  popularity  to  tlie  best  advantage  • 
have  ever  been  too  slight.  It  was  given  out  that 
be  was  so  very  English,  and  that  it  was  merely  his 
administratioD  of  public  affairs  that  could  give  us 
any  substantial  security  for  peace.  It  did  not  in 
the  least  disturb  the  effect  of  the  illustration  that 
the  "  spirited  foreign  policy "  was  always  good 
at  least  for  one  war.  The  real  bottom  of  all 
Lord  Palmerston's  personal  popularity  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  his  statesmanship,  or  his  genius,  or 
indeed  his  consistency,  or  his  frankness,  or  his 
"  liberalism,"  or  even  his  "  spirited  foreign  pohcy." 
It  has  been  his  business  to  show  that  all  these 
may  be  done  without  if  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
has  only — tact.  Lord  Palmerston's  tact  has  landed 
him  over  every  suspicion,  and  has  survived  every 
crisis.  It  enabled  him  to  give  up  Toryism  without 
his  apostacy  being  particularly  marked  or  especially 
affecting.  It  has  enabled  liim  to  be  a  placeman 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  epithet.  It  has 
encouraged  him  to  refer,  when  his  place  was 
threatened,  to  a  "spirited  foreign"  manifestation 
that  has  always  succeeded  in  amusing  those  it  was 
intended  to  overcome  ;  and  which  has  only  amongst 
his  own  countrymen  ceased  to  be  a  comforting 
assurance    when      it    passed     into    an      imposing 
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mystery.  It  has  encouraged  him  to  announce  him- 
self one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  Liberal  "  party,  and 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  repudiating  the 
"  Liberalism"  that  called  him  to  "reconstruct"  them. 
The  tact  that  has  outlived  every  dilemma,  or  only 
given  him  the  benefit  of  a  mistake,  where  an 
intrigue  might  have  been  intended,  is  surely  very 
nearly  genius,  and  is  much  better  worth  attention 
than  statesmanship,  and  perhaps  scarcely  over- 
estimated by  a  fall  of  half  per  cent.  He  has  not 
always  understood  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
became  almost  intolerable  just  before  the  Chinese 
war.  But  there  was  no  resisting  the  promise 
not  to  offend  again,  in  the  man  who  could  induce 
orthodoxy  to  smile  at  one  of  his  bishops,  and  then 
hold  you  by  the  button  whilst  he  told  the  latest 
best  thing  about  Lord  Shaftesbury's  "  views." 
Nor  has  his  tact  been  only  kept  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  his  popularity  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  public  man  showed  himself  to  be 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  who 
could  give  a  new  and  more  encouraging  account 
at  Romsey  of  original  sin.  The  Hamphire 
mothers  were  quite  ready  to  believe,  on  Lord 
Palmerston's  authority,  that  all  their  babies  were 
bora  goo<).     And  Parliament  itself  has  not  hesitated 
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to  indicate  its  readiness  to  accept  as  its  prime 
favourite  the  Member  whose  genial  tact  every  May 
brought  before  the  House  the  obligation  of  Epsom, 
and  moved  an  adjournment  over  the  Derby — 
without  provokuig  Exeter  Hall  to  leave  him  to 
himself  when  Bishops  died,  or  without  alienating, 
beyond  the  hour,  the  allegiance  of  that  advanced 
"  Liberalism  "  which  always  protests  in  the  fulness 
of  its  insincerity  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May,  to  give  the  countenance  of 
Parliament  to  the  Surrey  carnival. 

The  unexplained  personal  popularity  of  Lord 
Falmerston  stood  out  at  last  with  such  an  assumed 
effect  upon  all  the  nationalities  of  Europe,  that  the 
great  "  Liberal  "  party  for  once  collectively  con- 
ceived he  might  with  a  result  be  profitably  added 
to  their  leaders.  Hisadiuinistration  offoreign affairs 
had  always  been  fictitiously  brilliant  and  seductive. 
An  unbounded  enthusiasm  had  fashioned  his  fabled 
pohcy  to  a  supreme  influence  that  fastened  per- 
petually on  to  continental  despotism,  with  an  in- 
satiable natural  antagonism.  If  his  popularity  was 
good  for  this,  with  every  record  of  the  Foreign- 
office  intelligibly  protesting  against  it,  any  one 
who  could  so  be  advantaged  by  the  contradictions 
offered  in  bis  own  career,  would  do  better  than  well 
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for  a  "  Liberal  "  leader.  It  was  not  worth  wbife, 
wheu  ho  was  clearly  to  be  had  on  moderate  terms, 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  this  new  leader  of 
"Liberalism"  was  up  to  proof  or  was,  indeed,  a 
"Liberal'"  at  all.  What  was  ever  so  much  better 
worth  observing  was,  that  between  chance  and 
himself  there  seemed  to  be  an  interesting  nmtual 
understanding,  "Liberal  "  principles  might  be  all 
very  well  to  strengthen  a  programme  or  colour  a 
manifesto ;  but  it  looked  likelier  to  surprise  the  world 
with  a  leader  who  could  do  without  principles, 
and  was  superior  to  destiny.  The  "principles," 
meanwhile,  could  be  used  about  as  usual.  The 
man  who  could  unite  against  himself  the  ridicule  of 
Europe  on  those  great  oceasiouB  when  he  invited 
England  to  contemplate  her  progress  in  making  ex- 
amples, had  qualities  to  which  no  one  with  states- 
manship could  ever  lay  claim.  And,  besides. 
"  Liberalism"  itself  was  too  much  pressed  for  a  leader 
just  then  to  ask  for  a  character.  The  weakness  of 
the  Whigs  had  declared  its  climax  on  the  construc- 
tion of  Lonl  Russell's  last  administration.  But  its 
catastrophe  might  have  been  postponed  till  its 
atrophy  had  been  even  more  confirmed,  if  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  hands  of  the 
First  Minister  had  not  made  its  immediate  collapse 
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inevitable.  The  disgraced  Minister,  however,  aa 
usual,  secured  all  the  popularity  of  the  occasion  ^ 
and  was  so  far  master  of  the  situation  as  to  be  able 
himself,  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  popularity  wliich 
he  had  lent  the  Cabinet — -with  his  own  person 
powerfully  to  administer  to  the  bitterness  of  a 
hopeless  struggle.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Derby's  Cabinet,  his  influence  and  presence  were 
retained  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry.  Nor  did 
the  almost  criminal  conduct  of  the  war  affect  his 
then  culminating  popularity.  The  implied  censure 
on  the  Cabinet,  which  enabled  Mr.  Uoebuck  to  carry 
the  motion  for  his  now  historical  Committee, 
was  Lord  Palmerston's  opportunity  for  asserting 
that  no  censure  that  could  be  pronounced  could 
disturb  the  popularity  which  he  had  acquired.  And 
the  censured  Minister  only  came  back  to  become  a 
leader.  It  perhaps  offered  unnecessary  evidence 
of  the  remarkable  elasticity  of  the  influence  with 
which  lie  contrived  to  keep  public  confidence  always 
about  him,  without  losing  the  opportunity  of  more 
particularly  deciding  on  his  claims.  But  the  country 
seemed  resolved  to  show  that  the  censure  it  had 
recorded  should  eventuate  in  titling  up  one  idol  out 
of  its  indignation  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  if  he 
could  not  understand  the  consistency  of  the  judg- 
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put  Reform  as  a  cry,  if  they  were  always  cloaiyl 
are  only  just  now  acknowledged. 

But  the  depression  of  English  Liberalism  will, 
it  is  lilcely,  merely  continue  until  some  of  the  I 
empirics  that  surround  it  announce  a  new  pledge,  j 
that  will  be  quite  as  attractive.  The  catastrophe  1 
of  "Liberalism"  need  not  be  final  before  subter- 1 
fuge  has  been  adjudicated  bankrupt  on  its  ow 
petition.  Political  infidelity  is  evidently  satisfied  1 
so  long  as  the  assertion  of  a  pledge  does  notil 
imply  a  belief  in  it  In  adhering  to  great  priii- 1 
ciplcs  the  mediocrity  of  such  a  leader  as  Lord  I 
Bussell  would  have  had  no  hope  of  resisting  its  i 
native  insignificance.  Unsuspected  disentangle- j 
ment  after  the  consummation  he  has  reached.! 
would  be  simply  impossible.  The  repudiation  in  I 
the  House  of  Commons  of  his  "  reform  "  obligft<  I 
tion  was  hardly  complete  before  it  was  anuounct 
in  the  "Gazette"  that  he  was  made  a  peer.  And,! 
as  he  was  carried  up  to  another  scene,  the  pen  ( 
his  parasites  even  stood  still,  whilst  it  was  con-  j 
fessed  that  out  of  insincerity  had  come  his  oppot^l 
tunities,  that  out  of  confusion  he  had  made  good! 
his  claims;  and  that  in  his  keeping  "pn 
itself  had  been  a  pyramid,  with  its  apex  in  the  duel:! 
and  its  base  in  the  air. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LE1ADEB8  OF  ENGLISH  "LIBERALISM."- 
PALMERSTON. 

The  funds  fell  very  nearly  half  per  cent,  only  on  the 
rumour,  one  noon  last  year  that  Lord  Palmerston 
had  been  taken.  And  there  were  callous  people 
even  who  felt  relieved  when  they  heard  that 
rumour  had  as  usual  lied,  and  that  the  shutters 
in  Cambridge  House  had  not  been  shut.  The 
sensitiveness  of  public  securities  is  rarely  to  be 
publicly  accounted  for.  But  it  has  not  been  exactly 
shown  why  they  should  have  so  declared  their 
susceptibility  when  a  minister  within  sight  of  80, 
was  reported  to  have  given  way  to  aggravated 
gout.  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Palmerston,  in  one 
direction,  is  about  the  first  man  who  ever  lived. 
He  has  made  almost  a  whole  people  fancy 
he  has  been  always  indispensable — without  ever 
inquiring  if  they  believed  it,  or  if  there  was  much 
to  believe    in.     And  a  movement  to  the  bad  of 
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some  half  per  cent,  in  consols,  on  the  strength  of  a  I 
rumour   that  could  not   be    even    traced    to    the  J 
patient  in  Piccadilly,  might  have  been  meant  to  I 
indicate  a  fear  that  there  was  no  one  about  on  \ 
whom  his  mantle  could  properly  fall.     Whatever  I 
it  should  have  meant  we  owe  it  probably  to  the  | 
trick   of  some  speculator,  that  the  exact  proper- J 
tion  of  the    country's   despondency  has  been   so  | 
respectfully  ascertained.      It  is  not  permitted  to 
all  remarkable  men  to  be  accounted  for  as  having 
passed  away,  whilst  they  are  only  being  dieted,  and 
are  receiving  their  friends.     Any  body  who  could 
buy  or  borrow  a  second  edition  of  the  Times  was  J 
the  while  buying  or  borrowing  one.     A  ministerial  I 
crisis,  even  then,  would  merely  have  offered  some  I 
apprehension  of  uneasiness  to  those  who  affected 
to    see    in    the    First  Minister    himself  the    one 
paramount    guarantee    for    the     preservation    of 
England's  honour.    The  rest  of  the  Administration, 
by  inference,  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have 
the  rather  provoked  a  depreciation  in  the  three  per 
cents,  by  their  remaining  than  by  their  dispersing. 
It   was,    at    any   rate,  not   considered    altogether 
material  that  "England's  honour"  should  look  to 
them , 

The  sole   business   of    seeing    our    "honour' 
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effectively  vindicated  belonged  to  LordPaltnerstoii. 
It  had  been  his  affair  almost  uninterruptedly  for 
years.  It  was  suspected  to  be  known  wherever 
news  that  was  reliable  had  reached,  that  Lord 
Palnierston  8  foreign  policy  had  long  declared  itself 
in  a  very  "spirited"  form.  If  the  appreciation 
of  this  from  any  cause  was  suspended,  we  miglit 
be  pointed  to  by  those  in  other  parts  who  possibly 
bad  thought  the  spirit  rather  light.  Everybody, 
who  could  spare  the  time,  was  asking  what  would 
be  the  extent  of  the  calamity  if  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  genial  placemen  who  ever  lived  was 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  gout — and  the  quotations 
from  Capel  Court  in  the  evening  papers  showed 
that  a  fall  of  about  half  per  cent,  would  be  the 
climax  of  the  confusion  displayed  on  the  instant. 
It  is  about  the  truth  that  the  public  were  ill- 
prepared  t*)  hear  of  their  favourite  minister  break- 
ing up. 

His  last  appearance  on  that  bench  from  which 
he  had  really  hardly  been  exiled  since  his  political 
life  began,  did  not  betray  that  his  energy  was 
veering  to  its  setting,  or  that  his  spirit  seemed 
unatrung,  and  in  some  directions  it  might  have 
really  been  believed  that  Lord  Palmtrston  and 
England    would  disappear   together.     The  piouiid 
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.  of  his  popularity  had  only  exceptionally  been 
examined.  But  some  people  began  to  fancy  that 
his  constant  reappearance  after  every  crisis,  showed 
a  special  ruling  that  was  not  to  be  disputed.  It  was 
often  readily  received,  on  his  own  showing,  that  the 
reasons  for  a  continued  and  unbounded  faith  in 
hiiu  were  amply  sufficient,  when  the  opportunities 
that  gave  him  the  choice  of  a  rare  succession  of  I 
Bishops  convinced  a  large  proportion  of  abstainers, 
from  such  a  faith  before,  that  he  was  the  "  man  of 
God." 

As  the  divines  fell  sick  and  the  sees  fell  vacant^ 
Lord  Palmerston  began  to  get    as  conspicuously 
i[idispensablc  to  the   preservation  of  "true  Pro- 
testant principles  "  as  he  had  been  to  the  integrity 
of  a   "spirited  foreign  policy."     In  those  circles 
where   his   personal    popularity  bad  been    always 
made  to  do  everything,  the  spiritual  source  of  his  j 
premiership  was  piously  taken  for  granted ;  and  I 
whilst  Exeter  Hall    pointed    in  its    mild  zeal    to  i 
the  finger  of  God  in  an   "Evangelical"  Episco- 
pate, he  took  the  odds  that  were  offered  against 
Mainstone,  and  persuaded  the  layers  to   "go  on." 
Whether  the  heavenly  indications  of  his  perpetual 
call  were   to  be  ever  explained  in  his  position  in 
the  Jockey  Club,  no  grounds  on  \yhich  to  set  < 
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Lord  Palmerstoii's  popularity  to  tlie  best  advantage  • 
have  ever  been  too  slight.  It  was  given  out  that 
he  was  so  very  English,  and  that  it  was  merely  his 
administration  of  public  affairs  that  could  give  us 
any  substantial  security  for  peace.  It  did  not  in 
the  least  disturb  the  eflect  of  the  illustration  that 
the  "  spirited  foreign  policy "  was  always  good 
at  least  for  one  war.  The  real  bottom  of  all 
Lord  Palmerston's  personal  popularity  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  his  statesmanship,  or  his  genius,  or 
indeed  his  coiKistency,  or  his  frankness,  or  his 
"  liberalism,"  or  even  his  "  spirited  foreign  policy." 
It  has  been  his  business  to  show  that  all  these 
may  be  dune  without  if  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
has  only — tact.  Lord  Palmerston's  tact  has  landed 
hira  over  every  suspicion,  and  has  survived  every 
crisis,  (t  enabled  hiiu  to  give  up  Toryism  without 
his  apostacy  being  particularly  marked  or  especially 
aifeeting.  It  has  enabled  him  to  be  a  placeman 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  epithet.  It  has 
encouraged  him  to  refer,  when  his  place  was 
threatened,  to  a  "spirited  foreign"  manifestation 
that  has  always  succeeded  in  amusing  those  it  was 
intended  to  overcome  ;  and  which  has  only  amongst 
his  own  countrymen  ceased  to  be  a  comforting 
assurance    when     it    passed     into    an      imposing 
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account  both  were  the  original  and  essential  thing. 
The  one  had  become  putfed.  The  retort  announced 
that  the  other  had  wasted.  After  this  the  spectacle 
was  no  longer  a  doubtful  one.  "  Liberalism  "  was 
divided  against  itself;  and  the  "Advanced  "  and  the 
"  Moderate  "  began  at  last  in  concert  to  take  away 
each  other's  character.  The  issue  was  the  only  one 
that  could  be  possible.  English  "Liberalism"  had 
enough  to  do,  from  the  imputations  of  its  own 
sections,  to  keep  its  motives  clear  of  these  civil 
aspersions.  And  beyond  this  it  stood  still.  The 
splendid  schemes,  delivered  to  the  world  by  one 
belonging,  were  to  another  an  abortion,  or  at  best 
an  instalment.  What  one  proposed  as  compre- 
hensive, the  other  derided  as  hardly  detectable. 
The  people  began  to  see  that  the  chief  condemna- 
tion of  Liberal  measures  came  from  the  jealousies 
of  the  "  Liberal  "  party  ;  and  in  this  strait  the  only 
avoidance  of  absolute  extinction  seemed  to  be  to 
trade  on  Lord  Palmerston's  personal  popularity. 
The  expedient  lias  not  on  the  whole  been  entirely 
unsuccessful.  But  the  accomplishment  of  the 
remedy  is  certainly  quite  liable  by  various  interests 
to  be  differently  describe<!.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  atoms  of  "  Liberalism  "  very  much  better  agree. 
As  the  events  which  bear  the  more  immediately 
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upon  the  present  position  of  the  "Liberal"  party 
are  overtaken,  it  will  be  seen,  that  invention  has 
not  yet  secured  the  unanimity  of  either  the  foreign 
or  the  home  policy  of"  Liberal  "  Cabinets.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  it  is  essentially  on  its  Reform 
pretensions, that  English  "Liberalism"  expects by- 
and-by  to  get  a  verdict  from  history,  whilst  the  whole 
question  of  the  Reform  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  has  been  driven  out  of  Parliament  by  the 
incapacity  of  the  "Liberal"  connexion,  to  intro- 
duce a  Reform  Bill  that  will  not  afford  material  for 
crimination  and  recrimination  for  some  of  its  com- 
peting schisms.  The  indifference  of  the  country 
only  increased  when  English  "  Liberalism  "  put  out 
its  specifics  and  talked  of  its  authority.  But  now 
none  of  its  specifics  correspond,  and  its  authority 
has  so  many  sources  that  they  cannot  be  fixed. 
Still,  those  who  might  have  been  got  to  consider 
what  was  offered,  by  a  succession  of  professions  that 
went  on  improving,  do  not  find  the  assurance  that 
Lord  Palmereton's  benevolent  moderation  has 
made  the  anarchy  of  "Liberalism"  less  suicidal. 
And  however  the  lingering  instincts  of  self-preser- 
vation may  keep  back  the  evidences  that  the  em- 
phatic failure  of  "  Liberalism  "  itself  has  supplied, 
the  depreciation  of  every  question  that  the 
M  2 
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"  Liberal  "  party  have  taken  up  have  not  been  unob-. 
served.  The  Reform  of  the  representation  of  the 
people,  the  Ballot,  Church  Rate  abolition,  have 
either  been  abandoned,  or  condemned  by  "  Liberal " 
majorities  that  explained  themselves.  Had  they 
been  the  offerings  of  unsuspected  genius,  which 
they  were  not,  to  the  appeals  of  those  who  might 
have  demanded  them,  so  long  as  they  were  not 
unanimously  introduced,  their  sincerity  would  have  < 
been  questioned,  and  their  catastrophe  would  have 
supplied  itself. 

English  "  Liberalism "  has  not  failed,  entirely 
because    the    professions  on  which  it  relied  were 
never  meant  to  be  redeemed.     The  penalties  of  its  I 
immorality  might   have   been    much    longer  sus- 
pended, if  it  could  only  have  silenced  those  who  ] 
reviled  within  its  own  foundation.     The  recognitioa 
of  Lord  Palmerston  by  English  "Liberalism"  as   . 
one   of    its   leaders,    if   it   can   show  exceptional   i 
successes,   cannot  point  to    the  results    tliat  were 
.said  to  be  expected.     The  influence  of  his  personal 
popularity  would  have  gone  further  if  there  could 
have  been  an  approach  to  oneness  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  claims  at  any  crisis.    The  majority 
against  his   Administration  in  the  debate  on  the 
afeir  of  the    "Arrow"'    was   determined    by  the_ 
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sarcasms  of  the  "pure  Whig  leader,"  and  by  the 
votes  of  the  "  Radical "  connexion.  The  "  Liberal " 
party  in  its  agony  denied  that  Lord  Palmerston 
represented  it ;  and  the  "  Liberal  "  party  also  de- 
clared that  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  had 
arranged  for  its  confidence ;  whilst  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  accredited  leader  of  the  "  Liberal  "  party,  went 
to  the  country  to  appeal  against  "  Liberalism,"  and 
"Liberalism"  could  hardly  do  less  than  disavow 
the  credentials  of  its  leader.  Lord  Russell  in  the 
city  of  London  denounced  with  effect  the  mischie- 
vous interference  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord 
Palmerston  at  Tiverton  described  with  approval 
the  factious  insincerity  of  Lord  Russell.  And  Mr. 
Bright,  without  response  at  Manchester,  purely 
insisted  on  the  isolated  nationality  of  his  own 
opinions.  Nor  have  the  opportunities  afforded 
stssionally  for  an  overwhelming  protest  against  the 
detested  Ballot,  or  Church  Rate  Abolition,  dis- 
covered that  on  any  of  these  issues  the  "  Liberal  " 
party  could  even  for  once  act  together.  Lord 
Palmerston's  popularity  was  largely  levied  upon 
to  recommend  Lord  Russell's  last  Reform  Bill. 
But  its  condemnation  was  pronounced  by  the 
following  of  the  Minister  who  had  introduced  it, 
whilst  the  satisfaction  of  the  First  Minister  at  its 
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end  was  not  concealed;  and  the  Cabinet  that! 
succeeded  to  office,  on  the  "pledge"  that  came  of  1 
the  "  reconstruction  "  at  Willis's,  to  carry  a  Reform  | 
Bill,  have  not  since  dared  to  contend  that  the  ] 
country  had  even  sought  their  patronage  to  progress,  I 
and  have  not  been  able  to  conceal  that  their  own  I 
divisions  have  paralysed  all  action  on  any  questioa  I 
that  might  be  introduced. 

The  great "  Liberal "  party  had  made  their  liabili-  \ 
ties  nearly  untversaL  In  their  dealing  in  "  pledges  " 
they  were  very  deeply  involved.  The  day  might  ] 
some  time  come  when  their  already  strained  re- 
newal might  become  suspicious.  This  embarrassing  ■ 
contingency  had  not  presented  itself  when  it  was  I 
first  considered  possible  to  do  such  a  business  with  J 
professions  only.  It  had  occurred  to  KngUslil 
"Liberalism"  that  it  need  realize  none  of  thesel 
"pledges"  that  would  be  inconvenient,  as  some- 1 
thing  in  advance  of  them  could  be  excellently  well  I 
introduced,  to  encourage  expectation  for  that  which  I 
was  so  well  worth  waiting  for,  because  it  grew.  I 
But  in  completing  its  original  arrangements  it  did-l 
not  make  provision  for  the  rise  and  progress  of  itgJ 
own  divisions.  And  when  these  divisions  so  multi-  J 
plied  that  they  overlaid  everything,  whilst  all  thati 
"Liberalism"  has  ever  touched  stood  still,  LordI 
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Paluierston's  daims  to  be  another  leader  were  ad- 
judged to  be  paramount.  The  favourite  Miuister 
would  hide  away  the  helplessness  of  their  position 
behind  his  owq  popularity.  It  was  not  altogether 
expected  that  they  would  agree  upon  what  should  be 
done,  or  how  they  should  do  it;  but  under  the 
enthusiasm  which  his  name  inspired  there  might  he 
fewer  questions  asked,  whilst  they  did  nothing. 
He  might  treat  "  Reform  "  with  bitter  levity,  or 
the  Ballot  with  sardonic  playfulness. 

If  the  question  was  not  any  the  nearer  settled  as 
to  fcow  "Liberalism"  could  govern  whilst  its  sec- 
tions could  not  agree,  the  public  faith  in  Lord 
Palmerston  was  to  be  encouraged  in  proportion, 
exactly,  as  it  was  wanted  to  help  the  "  great  Liberal 
party  "  to  stop  where  they  were.  With  the  object 
that  English  "Liberalism"  has  always  had  in  view, 
it  was  not  remarkable  that  Lord  Palmerston  should 
have  succeeded  to  the  situation  where  "Reform" 
should  have  been  considered  safe  under  his  pro- 
tection. The  great  "Liberal"  party  had  never 
taken  up  "Reform  "  with  any  intention  of  ameod- 
ing  the  representation  of  the  people.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  announce 
an  interest  in  something  to  get  themselves  the  hold 
they  wanted  ;  and  "  Retbrm  "  was  a  cry  that  need 
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not  go  up  for  nothing.  That  Lord  Palmerston  should 
always  have  been  funniest  about  "  Reform  "  when 
the  other  "leaders  of  Liberalism"  had  announced 
tliat  they  were  the  most  serious,  was  a  feature  that 
could  gravely  enough  be  explained  away.  The 
whole  thing  as  represented  was  solemn  enough, 
however  much  one  of  its  exponents  might  laugh. 
That  Lord  Russell,  and  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  and  Lord  Palmerston  should  be  able  to 
agree  to  come  to  Parliament  with  an  offering  of 
"  Reform  "  that  they  all  despised,  and  that  they 
all  accepted  on  different  grounds,  was  a  matter  fhat 
the  accommodating  mysteries  of  "  Liberalism " 
helped  them  to  do.  They  had  not  each  absorbetl 
the  same  amount  of  pledges.  The  ^gregate  taken 
up  somewhere  was  very  large,  but  the  quantity  had 
not  been  equally  appropriated.  The  leaders  of  i 
"  Liberalism  "  were  all  pledged  to  *'  Reform."  The 
country  it  was  understood  demandedit,  and  English 
"Liberalism"  undertook  to  give  it  to  the  country 
in  any  quantity.-  This  anxious  interference  was 
the  sublime  side  of  the  imposing  spectacle.  But 
there  was  another,  much  less  grand  but  a  good 
deal  more  enduring.  The  great  "  Liberal  "  party 
had  very  long  agreed  that  no  Reform  should  be 
ever  given.     They  could  have  afforded  well  enough- 
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to  have  been  insincere  if  they  could  only  have 
managed  to  seem  unanimous  about  the  quantity  to 
be  produced  between  them.  But  English  "  Liberal- 
ism," by  some  of  its  sections,  bad  so  often  reminded 
the  country  that  Iiord  Pahnerston's  attentions  to 
progress  had  discovered  themselves  late  in  life,  and 
were  so  entirely  equivocal,  that  when  Lord  Pal- 
merston  became  the  leader  of  those  whose  dissen- 
sions he  had  so  long  survived,  English  "  Liberal- 
ism "  was  collectively  able  to  recollect  that  the 
leader  it  was  now  called  upon  to  follow  was  the 
"representative  of  levity"  it  had  been  always 
brought  up  to  avoid.  The  country  hitherto  bad 
believed  everything,  It  had  believed  in  Lord 
Palmerston  ;  it  had  believed  in  Lord  Russell ;  and 
when  Mr  Bright  and  the  big  loaf  went  about  toge- 
tJier,  the  country's  faith  was  accorded  to  the  pair. 
It  had  believed  what  each  of  these  "Leaders"  had 
said  against  the  other.  And  now  it  was  asked  to 
believe  in  something  that  contradicted  ail  that  they 
had  ever  said  of  one  another.  The  country  was 
asked  to  accept  a  combination  that  recommended 
itself,  when  it  confessed  that  what  it  asserted  in  the 
]>ast  was  never  meant  to  be  true,  and  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  believed.  It  had  given  its  faith  to 
men    who    had    made   reform    their  monoijoly  to 
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secure  their  own  ends,  until  its  abandonment  should 
suit  their  purpose  better.  And  now  it  was  asked 
to  believe  that  when  they  had  pubUckly  suspected 
one  another  they  had  not  been  in  earnest;  and  that 
when  they  had  seemed  to  want  coufiden^e  in  the 
programme  of  a  competing  leader,  it  was  only 
because  they  desired  his  opportunities  and  wanted 
his  place.  English  "Liberalism,"  when  it  had 
announced  to  the  country  that  the  chief  peril  to 
reform  was  in  the  pretensions  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
came  forward  to  declare  that  those  announcements 
should  not  be  trusted  now  that  their  object  had  been 
secured.  And  whilst  his  personal  popularity  was 
for  a  time  made  available,  the  present  position  of 
the  ''Liberal"  party  was  seen  to  be  inevitable. 
Nor  was  the  cry  that  set  Lord  Palmerston  up  to 
help  reform,  less  false.  "  Liberalism  "  accepted 
v/ith  relief  the  avowed  indifference  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston to  Parliamentary  Reform  to  secure  the 
prestige  to  the  party  of  his  "  spirited  foreign  policy." 
By  the  proper  use  of  this  the  "Liberals"  woidd  keep 
their  places.  The  brilliancy  of  this  would  account 
for  the  little  light  that  was  allowed  to  other  things  as 
solemnly  announced.  The  ultimate  release  of  this 
country  from  the  contrivances  of  English  "  Liberal- 
ism "  was  committed  to  the  returu  of  Lord  Pal- 
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merston  to  ttie  nominal  direction  of  public  affairs. 
It  was  popularly  believed  tbat  he  alone  could  get 
through  a  crisis.  English  "  Liberalism  "  was  quite 
able  to  see  how  this  could  serve  it,  and  if  the 
country  has  not  been  raised  by  the  experiment,  it 
has  been  at  least  able  to  indicate  in  what  direction, 
it  will  never  trust  again.  The  "spirited  foreign 
policy  "  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  invariably  hesi- 
tated to  declare  itself^  when  the  occasion  especially 
invited  its  introduction  :  and  the  remarkable  results 
that  were  to  be  precipitated  over  Europe  by  his 
spirited  foreign  inspiration  have  hardly  exceeded  in 
effect  those  that  were  to  follow  his  magnificent  re- 
form manifestation.  The  truth  is  that  both  sen- 
sations were  equally  fictitious ;  and  the  failure  of 
both  has  significantly  contributed  to  the  present 
position  of  the  "Liberal"  party.  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  influence  was  entirely  at  the  command 
of  that  collective  genius  that  drifted,  drivelling,  into 
the  Russian  war.  Nor  was  it  because  the  country 
had  not  his  services  that  we  iiad  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 
and  that  "  the  affair  of  the  Cagliari  "  looked  once 
almost  serious.  But  English  "Liberalism  "  had  its 
reasons  for  accrediting  to  a  position  where  progress, 
it  was  said,  should  be  gravely  urged,  the  Minister 
who  bad  hardly  ever  even  looked  ujjon  Ketbrm  with 
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gravity.  Tbe  reform  agitation  was  certainly  chiefly 
unreal ;  but  there  were  those  in  the  country  who 
had  been  in  earnest,  and  such  were  not  satisfied 
that  the  Minister  laughed.  England  had  begun 
to  see  that  her  sympathies  with  prf^ress  had  only 
been  united  by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  eter- 
nising the  cry  for  *'Keform,"  and  in  delaying  a 
Reform  Bill.  The  plea  of  a  "spirited  foreigo 
policy"  could  not  stay  a  reaction  that  was  now 
becoming  confirmed,  when  it  was  remembered  that 
the  foreign  policy  which  was  assumed  to  be  so 
spirited,  should  have  only  been  able,  under  any 
trial,  to  give  very  small  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
very  great  opportunities. 

The  later  history  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
serves  to  show  to  what  the  connection  of  Lord 
Falmerston,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  "Liberalism," 
has  brought  the  long-afflicted  movement  In  1851, 
at  the  instance  of  Lord  Russell,  whose  mock 
fervour  was  then  wearying  with  platitude  the  busi- 
ness of  every  session,  the  agitation  for  Reform 
began.  To  that  unreal  agitation  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  was  directing  the  foreign  interests  of  the 
Cabinet,  desired  to  be  believed  that  he  gave  his 
support.  And  he  gave  it  chiefly  for  this  cause. 
He  saw  that  advanced  "  Liberalism  "  meant  to  lead 
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the  agitation.  It  was  to  be  the  cry  of  "  Liberal  " 
Cabinets  for  any  time  to  come.  The  country,  it 
was  true,  was  coldly  callous  to  the  liberties  that 
were  being  demanded  in  its  name.  But  "Liberal- 
ism" and  Reform  were  never  to  be  put  asunder,  so 
long  at  least  as  they  were  good  for  pledges,  and 
brought  forth  profitable  professions.  When  their 
affections  began  to  chill,  *'  Liberalism  "  could  look 
about  and  find  something  else  for  Its  adulterous 
embraces.  Li  1854  Lord  Falmerston  associated 
himself  with  Lord  Aberdeen's  Administration,  and 
connived  at  the  water  scene  which  Lord  Russell 
between  his  simulated  sobs  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  Lord  Palmerston's  support  to 
his  colleague's  proposition  never  exceeded  the  most 
pronounced  indifference ;  and  there  was  nothing  at 
all  to  show  whether  he  conceived  Lord  Russell's 
hysteria  indicated  agony  over  a  sacrifice  that  carried 
no  loss,  or  ecstacy  over  the  escape  of  a  pledge  that 
could  be  worked  with  a  result  again.  In  1857,as  First 
Minister,  and  as  one  of  the  recognised  leaders  of 
the  "  Liberal  "  connexion,  he  undertook  to  produce 
a  Reform  Bill.  It  was  afterwards  clear  that  this 
nndcrtaking  he  had  only  meant  to  betray.  But  for 
the  time  tlie  bad  faith  of  a  leader  considerably  ad- 
vantaged the  "Liberal"  cause.     Refiinn  was  post- 
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poned  for  another  year.  And  ft>r  another  year 
"Liberalism"  could  profitably  conduct  itself  as  the  ' 
only  hope  of  progresa  likely  to  be  listened  to. 
What  that  only  hope  was  good  for,  was  clear  enough 
on  the  defeat  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet  in  1 858, 
when  it  appeared  that  no  Reform  Bill  had  ever  eren 
been  conceived.  This  exactly  served  the  "  Liberals  " 
who  were  more  advanced.  They  were  not  going  to 
part  with  a  cry  that  suited  them  so  readily  as  did 
"  Liberalism  and  Reform  "  by  carrying  a  Reform 
Bill.  But  they  could  tell  the  country  that  Lord 
Palmerston  was  only  a  costly  and  continually- 
recurring  imposition;  that  "a  lar^e  measure  of 
Reform  "  must  be  extorttd ;  and  if  the  country 
liked  the  offer,  they  would  presently  extort  it.  But 
no  dates  were  given.  And  a  "moderate  Liberal- 
ism "  protested  against  the  "violent"  designs  of 
its  own  advanced  connection;  whilst  "advanced 
Liberalism  "  provided  its  own  delegates  to  show 
that  "moderate  Liberalism"  was  a  grievous  and  a 
venial  sham.  Both  were  unanimous  that  any 
agitation  for  Reform  should  never  reach  beyond  a 
cry.  Here  "  Liberalism,"  at  any  rate,  was  not  | 
divided.  All  its  sections  could  use  Lord  Palmer- 
ston. His  indifference  to  progress  might  be  pub- 
licly insistod  on ;  but  nothing  should  be  done  that 
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would  be  likely  to  get  rid  of  hiin.  And  Lord 
PalmeretoD,  if  he  felt  that  this  left  him  merely  a 
tool  with  a  disguise,  was  able  to  reflect  with  ad- 
vantage that  it  kept  him  in  ofSce  without  trouble. 
But  these  were  only  hand-to-mouth  expedients. 
His  unapproached  chicanery  was  preparing  the 
ground  for  its  own  reaction.  The  people  were 
beginning  to  understand  the  trade  that  was  being 
done  by  the  betrayal  of  those  sympathies  that  had 
never  been  withheld  in  pledges.  But  the  reaction 
that  has  settled  down  was  only  then  delayed  that  it 
might  be  now  the  more  complete.  In  1859  Lord 
Palmerston  lent  all  his  influence,  which  was  then 
considerable,  to  the  vote  of  censure  on  the  Reform 
purpose  of  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet,  that  was  con- 
ceived by  Lord  Kussell  and  delivered  by  Lord  Hart- 
ington.  It  was  at  the  reconstrnction  of  the  great 
"  Liberal  "  party  at  Willis's  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
together  with  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and 
lA>rd  Russell,  announced  that  no  Administration 
could  command  the  confidence  of  the  country  that 
was  not  prepared  to  carry  "a  lai^e  and  compre- 
hensive measure  of  Reform ;"  and  that  upon  this 
sublime  declaration  the  future  policy  of  English 
"  Liberalism  "  would  be  seen  to  take  its  stand.  It 
was  also,  of  course,  declared  that  any  Conservative 
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Administration  that  offered  a  Reform  Bill  took 
uimatural  liberties  with  pn^ess.  And  the  intrigue 
at  Willis's,  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
brought  back  Lord  Palmerstou  to  vindicate  the 
pledges  of  a  reconstructed  "Liberalism"  with  "a 
lai^e  and  comprehensive  measure  of  Reform."  The 
pledge  was  dishonoured,  after  along  conversational 
interlude.  Eeform  was  abandoned,  after  *'  Liberal- 
ism "  itself  had  declared  it  to  be  unnecessary.  The 
history  of  the  "  Liberal"  party  in  their  connection 
with  Keforra  is  the  history  of  an  intrigue  without 
a  parallel,  and  of  evasion  with  unfailing  profit.  But 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  personal  popularity  should 
have  been  appropriated,  to  set  aside  the  convictions 
of  those  who  felt  themselves  condemned,  was  the 
last  hope  of  a  party  who  had  become  desperate, — 
not  under  suspicion  merely  earned,  but  under  sus- 
picion at  last  applied.  When  the  rallying  power 
of  his  popularity,  too  often  appealed  to»  began  to 
pale,  it  was  not  foi^otten  that  the  Minister  who  was 
now  advanced  to  lead  the  "Liberals"  was  the 
Minister  whose  indifference  to  Reform  had  been 
always  asserted  by  '*  Liberalism."  The  country 
bad  waited,  and  this  was  the  end.  The  reaction 
began.  It  could  not  be  stayed.  From  country  to 
town  it  spread  ;  and  though  the  struggle  that  fol- 
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lowed  was  one  in  which  a  political  connexion  was 
heard  against  its  own  extinction,  the  "Liberal" 
party  were  seen  to  waste,  so  soon  as  all  the  necessity 
of  their  public  recognition  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  a 
leader  of  Reform  was  quite  understood. 

It  has  been  communicated  to  us  almost  gravely, 
in  some  directions,  that  Lord  Palmerston  ultimately 
consented  to  occupy  a  position  with  which  he  had 
no  sympathy,  the  better  in  the  end,  to  insure  the 
miscarriage  of  what  are  called  in  grand  announce- 
jncnts  "  Liberal  principles."  Ilis  whole  career  has 
given  continuous  evidence  of  the  belief  that  he  has 
thought  chance — which  has  gone  with  his  desires 
from  the  first — to  be  a  great  deal  better  worth  notice 
than  principle.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  his  own  parasites 
have  not  hesitated  to  declare,  that  he  became  a 
"  Liberal  "  leader  simply  to  peril  "  Liberalism,"  it  is 
not  iurther  difficult  to  account  for  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  "Liberal"  party.  If  Lord  Palmerston 
has  done  this  at  the  expense  of  the  innocence  he  has 
led,  the  ineffable  simplicity  of  "  Liberalism  "  can- 
not well  be  impugned.  But  there  is  every  reason 
to  know  that  the  party— for  once  unanimous — 
have  been  sufficiently  privy  to  an  imposition  that 
was  almost  a  property.  The  version  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  friends  has  been  this.     His  omniscient 
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instiiiets  long  since  assured  him  that  the  decline  of 
England  would  closely  follow  the  ascendency  of 
English   "  Liberalism."      He   was    readily    called 
names  by  "advanced  reformers,"  if  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  Lord  Russell,   and  if  he  did  not  believe 
in  Mr.  Bright.     So   there  was  no  help  for  it  but 
that  he  must  cast  about  himself  the  livery  of  "  Li- 
beralism." Then  he  could  afford  relbrmers  and  their 
schemes  all  the  hemp  they  asked.     Then  he  could 
fervidly  pledge  his  tessellated  Cabinet  to  a  sweeping 
measure;  and  when  nothing  ever  came  at  all,  if  he 
could  not  keep  his  conntenance  at  the  barrenness 
about  him,  he  could,  at  any  rate,  keep  his  place. 
Then  he  could  talk,  with  airy  ease,  of  the  oppression 
to  some  consciences  involved  in  a  Church  Rate,  not 
because  he  thought  there  was  a  grievance,  but 
cause  he  knew  a  Church  Rate  Abolition  Bill  w 
never  pass.     And  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  migl 
have    adopted    the   Ballot,    had   his   place 
threatened  seriously  by  the  annual  laugh  he  raised 
against  it.  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  suited  nearly 
all  his  life.    He  has  been  satisfied  with  a  nmtilal 
confidence,  so  long  as  he  felt  that  his  opportunitai 
multiplied.    He  has  looked  on  all  the  public  qm 
tions,  which  have  come  up  in  turn  since  he  Legal 
as  so  many  straws,  some  of  which  he  has  found 
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necessary  to  notice,  but  in  none  of  which  has  he 
ever  found  it  necessary  to  believe.  The  cabals  and 
cliques  of  "Liberalism  "  at  least  knew  this.  They 
wanted  a  leader  who  would  keep  their  subterfuges 
and  their  cries  before  the  country  till  they  grew 
Ikmiliar,  and  he  had  his  message  to  try  something 
else.  If  Lord  Paliuerston  has  come  between  the 
pledges  of  the  "  Liberal  "  party  and  their  vindica- 
tion in  action,  he  has  done  so  not  that  the  country 
might  be  rid  of  the  experiments  of  an  unreal  en- 
thusiasm, but  that  "Liberalism"  might  be  helped 
and  that  he  might  be  served.  It  may  be  affecting 
to  some  sensitive  temperaments  to  be  told  that 
Lord  Palmerston  voted  against  his  conviction  to 
accomplish  a  moral  end.  Lord  Palmerston  himself 
could  always  have  supplied  the  reasons  for  not  be- 
lieving this — that  convictions  were  never  made  to 
be  inconvenient;  that  they  were  not  invented  for 
popular  Ministers;  and  that  all  his  relations  with 
"moral  ends"  were  managed  entirely  by  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  The  "  Liberal  "  party  made  him 
one  of  their  leaders  because  they  could  help  them- 
selves to  some  of  his  popularity — an  offering  of 
which  they  wanted  very  badly ;  and  because  they 
knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  frivolous  Ministers 
who  ever  lived,  who  could  recommend  a  policy  by 
N  2 
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only  asserting  it,  and  who  could  hand  it  down  unsus- 
pected to  history  by  merely  betraying  it.  And  Lord 
Palmerston  succeeded  to  these  high  obligations  en- 
tirely understanding  what  he  had  to  do.  He  dif- 
fered from  Lord  Russell,  he  differed  from  Mr. 
Bright,  he  differed  from  his  own  party,  he  differed 
from  his  own  speeches — but  be  saw  in  it  all  the 
chance  he  wanted  ;  and  (he  "  Liberals  "  saw  in  his 
popularity  the  opportunity  they  desired.  The 
understanding  was  not  unsatisfactory,  until  the  coun- 
try inconveniently  wanted  to  know  what  it  meant. 
And  what  it  meant  was  that  the  "Liberals"  had 
adopted  as  their  leader  the  Minister  who  was  the 
chiefest  sceptic  of  the  principles  they  assumed  to 
profess-^who  almost  believed  in  nothing  but  chance, 
but  who  never  believed  in  them  at  all.  And  it  meant 
too  that  the  Minister  had  become  a  leader  purpos- 
ing to  betray  the  cause  he  was  supposed  to  lead, 
"  Liberalism"  only  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to 
name  the  moment  when  he  might  the  most  effec- 
tively be  false.  It  meant  too  that  Lord  Palmerston 
had  been  a  Whig  to  the  Whigs,  a  Radical  to  the 
Radicals,  and  a  Tory  to  the  Tories.  And  in  this 
it  does  not  seem  that  his  opiiortunitits  have  ever 
been  surpassed.  They  are  without  a  parallel  and 
they  are  beyond  competition.     The    followers  of 
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such  a  statesman  as  the  Earl  of  Derby  do  not  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  Conservatives  without  having 
asserted  the  standard  by  which  their  opinions  shall 
at  least  be  knomi.  But  the  supporters  of  Lord 
Palnierston  acknowledge  no  such  disability.  They 
are  all  "  Liberals,"  but  they  are  all  different.  If 
the  reproach  of  extreme  and  frantic  "Liberalism," 
in  some  directions  in  the  Cabinet  was  brought  before 
him,  he  pointed  to  the  balance  of  general  moderation 
that  was  offered  by  himself,  and  desired  it  to  be 
understood  that  his  Conservatism  was  quite  up  to 
proof;  so  he  showed  a  cause  why  the  Whigs  should 
follow  him,  by  pointing  to  Lord  Russell,  to  the 
Greys,  and  Woods.  So  he  ranged  about  him  the 
restless  contingent  left  to  their  country  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  in  blandly  claiming  from  the  opposition 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  others  who  have 
passed  away — and  so  the  Radicals  professed  that 
they  were  satisfied,  when  he  solaced  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  and  offered  a  situation  to  Mr.  Cobden. 
The  arrangement  was  good  for  the  time,  but  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  last.  If  the  colleagues  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  their  supporters  in  the  House 
of  Commons  believed  in  anything  at  all,  they  did 
not  believe  in  his  ophiions.  If  Lord  Palmerston 
believed  in  anything  but  chance  and  his  own  stylo, 
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it  was  not  in  the  policy  which  they  professed  to 
assert.    But  until  it  was  clear  beyond  the  influence 
of  iuterested  parties  that  there  was  no  community 
of  action  between  him  who  was  supposed  to  lead, 
and  those  who    were  assuiued  to  follow,  English 
"  Liberalism  "  could  put  out  of  sight  its  divisions  i 
behind  the  splendid  spectacle  of  its  reconstruction.  , 
And  the  great  remedy  that  was  to  have  done  every- 
thing, did  nothing.  Its  sections  could  not  even  decide 
where  their  devotion  should  begin,  and  they  could 
never  agree  where  their  benevolence  should  end.       , 
Whenever  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  commit  i 
this  country  to  an  expression  unanimously  favour- 
able to  a  "Liberal"  policy  by  an  appeal  to  the 
lively  English  sympathies  of  Lord  Falmerston,  it  ; 
has  not  been  simultaneously  recorded  that  "Libe- 
ralism" itself  in  its  "advanced"  description  ' 
perhaps  the  principal  abstainer  in  giving  its  coo-  ' 
fidence.     He  bad,  indeed,  contrived  to  put  a  good  \ 
many  powerful  sensations  to  his    own    credit  by  I 
repudiating  the  opinions  of  the  Manchester  faction, 
whenever  he  could  see  that  the  annoyance  or  the  I 
insult  that  he  lefl  on  them  was  properly  appreciated  ] 
by  the  other  applauding  ingredients  of  "  Liberal- 
ism,"    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Lord  Fal- 
merston has  very  considerably  profited  by  the  very 
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mean  positions  often  achieved  by  those  who  have 
lost  DO  opportunity  of  asserting  that  they  would  be 
taken  for  abjects  by  the  hereafter  if  they  acknow- 
ledged him.  It  is  no  longer  remarkable  that  with 
these  unhappy  features,  "Liberalism"  should  have 
so  much  on  hand,  to  g^ve  a  false  appearance  to  its 
own  divisions,  as  to  have  no  time  at  all  for  redeem- 
ing the  world  according  to  one  or  other  of  its 
spirited  programmes.  But  the  anarchy  within  has 
so  often  been  proclaimed,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
understood  how  the  possibility  of  any  other  result 
could  have  ever  been  considered.  There  has  been 
nothing  mutual,  nothing  reciprocal  in  the  whole 
connection,  except  in  the  uses  to  which  the  "Libe- 
rals "  have  put  one  another.  Lord  Palnierston  has 
not  hesitated  to  represent,  in  the  worst  forms,  the 
objects  and  desires  of  the  "  Liberal  "  schism  that  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  inspired  by  Manchester. 
But  he  has  made  successful  overtures  to  secure 
some  of  their  persons  in  his  Cabinet,  so  that  the 
Radical  tail  might  not  be  over-independent  or 
severely  indignant  when  his  unctuous  whip  was 
civil.  And  the  Manchester  school  have  come 
through  a  deal  of  dirt,  and  have  fashioned  their  in- 
dependence so  as  to  be  quite  available  for  Lord 
Palraerston's  purposes.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
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say  that  on  some  occa&ions  tbe  language  on  both 
sides  has  been  very  bad ;  and  perhaps  almost 
descriptive  enough  to  enable  the  country  to  see  the 
sort  of  game  that  "  Liberalism  "  was  playing.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the  members  of  the 
"  great  '  Liberal'  party  "  according  to  the  value  that 
they  fixetl  on  one  another ;  and  between  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  the  Radical  connexion  the  application 
of  pereonal  imputation  has  always  afforded  some 
fine  dramatic  scenes.  But  though  they  each  had 
settled  terms  for  showing  the  world  that  the  other 
was  inlanious,  it  was  clear  that  if  they  mutually 
held  indifferent  opinions,  they  were  not  the  less 
good  company  for  one  another.  Any  occasion  to 
set  on  the  Radicals,  even  more  ridicule  than  they 
had  invited  for  themselves,  has  never  been  over- 
looked by  Lord  Palmerston— but  no  opportunity 
of  giving  his  Cabinets  the  benefit  of  their  offensive 
councils  has  ever  yet  by  him  been  sacrificed.  And 
whilst  "advanced  Liberalism"  has  had  its  ghastly 
pleasantries  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
spirited  foreign  policy,  it  has  never  been  proof 
against  availing  itself  of  the  protection  of  its  popu- 
larity. They  have  heaped  on  one  another's  motives 
everything  that  could  make  those  motives  detest- 
able.    And  they  have  sat  together  in  a  Cabinet  a 


asked  the  country's  confidence  in  all  their  motives 
belbre  a  month  had  scarcely  passed.  It  was  only 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  subject  matter  of  certain  of 
the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Reform  Club  dinner 
to  give  "  Liberal  "  significance  to  the  miserable  selec- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  Napier  for  the  Baltic  fleet,  that 
Mr.  Bright,  the  oracle  of  advanced  "Liberalism," 
and  himself  another  "  Liberal  "  leader,  said — "  He 
suspected  that  that  House  should  one  day  have  to 
ask  who  was  the  Minister  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
who  were  the  Cabinet,  and  where  were  they  to  look 
for  the  Executive  of  this  country.  He  looked  upon 
the  case  to  which  he  was  referring  as  atfording  evi- 
dence that  there  was  some  majority  and  minority 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  some  difference  of  opinion  upon 
this,  as  probably  upon  most  other  important  ques- 
tions. He  would  not  say  anything  of  the  good  or 
bad  taste  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  attending 
the  dinner  at  the  Reform  Club.  He  could  imagine, 
however,  that,  after  Ministers  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  this  nation  to  the  vei^e  of  the  precipice  of 
war,  they  would  not  he  very  particular  as  to  the 
means  they  took  to  stimulate  and  keep  alive  t 
passions  of  the  public,  in  order  that  some  blunders 
they  had  themselves  committed,  might,  under  the 
prevailing  frenzy,  lie  undisco veiled." 
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Here  was  Mr.  Bright,  a  leading  atom  of  tbe 
"Liberal"  whole,  taking  the  House  of  Commons 
into  his  confidence,  and  suspecting  that  there  were 
difierences  of  opinion  elsewhere  upon  most  im- 
portant questions,  and  that  Parliament  would  have 
one  day  to  ask  who  was  the  Minister  at  the  head  of 
ailairs,  and  who  were  the  Cabinet,  and  where  they 
were  to  look  for  the  Executive  of  this  country. 
Nor  were  Mr.  Bright's  paternal  suspicions  too  soon 
discussed  or  es-pressed.  What  has  become  of  the 
Executive  of  the  country  in  these  later  times  has 
not  been  any  longer  the  speculation  of  the  few.  But 
Mr.  Bright  must  have  been  in  the  secret.  And  if 
the  "  Liberalism"  of  the  Cabinet  did  not  please  him, 
the  Cabbiet  at  least  contained  some  of  his  friends. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  not  altogether  wise 
for  a  "Liberal"  leader  to  declare,  what  had  long 
been  suspected  to  be  "  Liberal "  resources,  when  he 
called  attention  to  the  means  that  were  taken  to 
stimulate  and  keep  alive  the  passions  of  the  public, 
in  order  that  some  blunders  that  had  been  com- 
mitted might  under  the  prevailing  frenzj'  be  un- 
discovered. It  would  have  been  scarcely  possible 
to  have  offered  to  "  Liberalism  "  a  more  descriptive 
homage.  But  it  ceases  to  be  hard  to  understand 
why  the  "  great '  Liberal'  party"  have  no  policy  and 
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no  measures  when  the  manner  of  dealing  with  their 
"prevailing  frenzy"  was  declared  by  that  one  of 
their  own  exponents  who  has  not  himself  done  a 
little  for  frenzy.  But  Lord  Palmerston  did  not 
miss  the  occasion  to  avow  his  "  perfect  indifference 
and  contempt "  for  Mr.  Bright,  when  he  rose  amid 
loud  and  general  cheers,  and  said ;  "  The  honour 
able  and  reverend  gentleman " 

Mr.  Cobdeu  rose  to  order.  "  The  noble  Lord  had 
used  an  expression  which  was  not  justified  by  the 
rules  of  the  House.  He  (Mr.  Cobden)  believed 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  charge  him  with 
mi^nterpreting  his  meaning  when  he  asserted  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  used  a  word  which  was  Intended 
to  be  personally  offensive — a  word  which  the 
House  would  probably  concur  with  him  in  regard- 
ing as  flippant  and  uncalled  for." 

Lord  Palmerston:  "I  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
honourable  member  for  the  West  Hiding  as  to 
words,  but  I  was  going  to  say,  that  as  the  honour- 
able member  for  Manchester  has  been  pleased  to 
advert  to  the  circumstance  of  my  being  chairman 
at  the  dinner  to  which  he  refers,  and  as  he  has 
been  kind  enough  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  my 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  I  deem  it  right  to  inform 
him  that  auy  opinion  he  may  entertain  either  of  me 
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personally,  or  of  my  conduct,  private  or  political, 
is  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference ;  and  I 
feel  persuaded  that  the  opinion  of  the  country  ' 
with  regard  to  me  or  my  conduct  will  not  be  in 
any  way  influenced  by  anything  he  may  think  fit 
to  say.  I  meet  his  censure  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence and  utter  contempt." 

It  will  almost  seem  impossible  to  another  gene- 
ration,   that    Lord    Palmerston    and    Mr,    Bright  \ 
should  have  taken  up  so  much  time  as  the  pro-  j 
fessing  leaders  of  one  political  connexion  to  leave  \ 
hardly  any  other  record    behind  than   that    they  j 
hated  one  another.     The  expression  of  Lord  Pal- 
nierston's  "  perfect  indifitreuce  and  utter  contempt " 
for  Mr.  Bright  was,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the 
expression  of  "perfect  indifference  and  utter  con-  \ 
tempt "  for  an  exponent  of  "  Liberalism,"  who  had  ' 
always  claimed  (or  his  exposition  the  exceptional  I 
feature  of  its  being  genuine.     If  the  country,  when  I 
it  is  asked  to  receive  a  political  faith,  was  reminded 
by  those  who  prepared  it  and  represented  it,  that 
about  one  half  is  a  reality  and  that  the  other  is  \ 
spurious,    a  reasonable  prejudice  at    least   asserts  \ 
itself  against  receiving  such  a  mutilated  faith  at 
all.     Lord  Palmerston,  tor  instance,  at  the  close  of 
the  debate  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  on  the  20th  of  February,  1 868,  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  used  these  words: — 

"The  right  honourable  member  for  Ashton  and 
the  right  honourable  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  departing  from  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, have  entered  into  a  long  and  elaborate 
attack  upon  my  former  conduct  when  holding  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
They  have  taken  a  review  of  those  past  transac- 
tions upon  which  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  night 
I  should  have  been  perfectly  prepared  to  meet 
them.  I  will  only  say  to  the  right  honourable 
member  for  Ashton,  who  appears  to  have  ran- 
sacked the  files  of  old  newspapers  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  me,  that  I  think  it  is  lucky  for  him 
that  his  industry  did  not  take  another  turn,  and 
lead  him  to  ransack  the  same  old  newspapers  to 
see  what  they  said  of  himself  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  might  have  found  that  his  policy 
has  met  with  the  same  condemnation  that  he  has 
said  mine  has  received.  But  this  I  take  leave  to 
say,  that  when  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
stands  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  honour  of 
England,  and  the  vindicator  of  the  rights  of  this 
country  against  foreign  nations,  it  is  the  tirst  time 
ill  my  lit'u  that  I  have  seen  him  in  that  character. 
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During  the  period  that  he  and  I  have  sat  in  Par- 
liament together,  upon  every  occasion  that  I  can 
recollect  when  the  rights  of  England   have  been 
called  in  question  by  a  foreign  country  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  been  the  advocate  of  the 
foreign  country  against  our  own,  and  has  turned 
that  eloquence  and  power  of  language  with  which  j 
he  always  conducts  his  ailment  in  favour   of  a 
foreign  country.     Sir,  the  policy  which  the  right  | 
honourable    gentleman    has    invariably   advocated 
is  a  policy  of  submission— of  crouching  to  every 
foreign  Power  with  which  we  have  had  any  differ- 
ences to  discuss ;  and  even  when  occasion  has  arisen, 
when  this  House  has  been  called  upon  to  furnish 
the  means  of  national  defence,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  voice  was  sure  to  he  raised  to  paralyze  I 
the  arm  of  the  country  and  deprive  it  of  those  1 
means  of  defence  which  were  necessary.     Why, 
Sir,  I  recollect    that  right  honourable  gentleman  j 
standing  forward  on  one  occasion  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  that  small  party  who,  in  a  publication  | 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  read  to  the  House,  ' 
advocated  the  submission  of  this  country  to  any 
attempt  to    conquer    it  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
country,  and  who    said,  'What   care   we  if  this 
country  should  be  conquered  by  a  foreign  force  ? 
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If  we  were  conquered  by  a  foreign  Power  they 
would  allow  us  to  work  our  mills,'  I  say  tbat  at 
all  events  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  charac- 
ter to-day  has  the  merit  of  novelty,  for  he  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  the  champion  of  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  this  country.  Now,  Sir,  I  tell  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  that  he  is  as  unfortu- 
nate on  the  present  occasion  as  he  was  wrong  on  a 
former  occasion." 

And  yet,  although  this  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  that  Lord  Palnierston  had  seen  Mr.  Milner 
Git^on  "stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  England's 
honour,"  it  became  clear  that  it  was  only  necessary 
for  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  to  be  so  once  to  be  suffi- 
ciently fit  for  Lord  Falmerston's  Cabinet.  The 
proprietor  of  "  this  policy  of  crouching  "  was  offered 
a  seat  in  Lord  Falmerston's  next  Administration  5 
and  no  one  wanted  any  further  explanation  of  the 
position  of  the  "  Liberal "  party  when  he  whose 
voice  "  was  sure  to  be  raised  to  paralyze  the  arm 
of  the  country  and  deprive  it  of  those  means  of 
defence  which  were  necessary "  was  called  by  the 
"  leader,"  who  deliberately  pronounced  that  invec- 
tive, to  give  his  Ministry  the  moral  aid  of  that  voice 
which  had  always  been  heard  against  England. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  I^rd  Palmerston,  so 
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far  as  he  was  concerned,  associated  himself  with 
the  "Liberal"  party  for  sufficient  causes.  He 
might,  it  is  probable,  have  till  now  continued  his  con- 
nexion with  the  "  Tories,"  but  that  there  were  on 
his  part  two  good  reasons  against  such  continued 
allegiance.  The  "Tory"  party  did  not  make  an  oiFer 
for  him,  and  then  they  had  more  than  their  share 
of  opposition.  Public  life  with  Lord  Paluierston  has 
never  contemplated  opposition.  It  has  meant  the 
uninterrupted  occupation  of  the  Treasury  Bench, 
for  an  unlimited  term  in  improving  situations, 
without  any  further  obligations  than  the  offering  of 
"  pledges,"  which  were  very  sure  to  get  no  notice 
after  their  first  introduction,  It  has  never  been  to 
Lord  Falmerston  a  serious  or  a  disturbing  thing  at 
all,  except  when  at  intervals  it  has  cast  him  out. 
Each  session  he  has  calculated  would  furnish  the 
opi)ortunity  for  a  sensation  which  would  keep  him  in 
his  place  till  the  next.  Since  he  first  began  he 
has  seen  some  fatal  cases  and  sudden  disappear- 
ances come  only  of  a  prejudice  to  resist  a  pledge 
that  was  a  little  too  strong.  Such  accidents  might 
have  been  prevented,  and  so  easily,  that  Lord 
Falmerston  has  never  been  able  to  see  why  they 
have  not  been  always  avoided.  It  was  making  a 
business  of  a  position  that  did  not  even  impose  such 
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a  condition.  The  "pledge,"  whatever  it  asserted, 
might  have  been  taken,  whether  it  were  little  or 
big.  The  resources  of  public  life,  so  benevolently 
provided,  would  have  brought  escape  within  reach. 
And  yet  it  would  seem  that  where  things  went 
smoothly  Lord  Palmerston  has  taken  the  side  of 
English  interests,  when  there  was  nothing  in  such 
spirit  to  hinder  his  continuing  to  sit  on  the  right 
of  the  Speaker's  chair.  But  if  he  must  vote  for 
Church  Rate  Abolition,  or  a  large  measure  of 
Reform,  or  anything  else  loose  enough  to  show 
that  his  "  Liberal  "  sympathies  had  taken  the  latest 
impression,  it  were  better  to  have  Church  Rate 
Abolition,  or  a  large  Reform  Bill,  than  that  he 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  changing  his  seat 
And  he  has  even  sometimes  very  pleasantly  satis- 
fied the  country,  that  it  were  better  to  be  without  a 
policy  than  without  him.  If  he  had  forgotten 
one,  the  country  it  is  likely  might  not  have  missed 
it.  But  if  it  had  been  without  the  other,  Lord 
Palmerston  would  have  been  uneasy,  and  the 
comic  business  would  have  languished  for  want  of 
a  chance.  He  has  never  talked  of  Reform  or  pro- 
gress— as  Lord  Russell,  for  instance,  has  talked  of 
both — for  the  sake  of  the  effect  they  might  produce 
on    the    country.     They   have    come    before    him 
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sometimes,  it  is  true,  id  the  form  of  an  ultimatum  ; 
if  he  rejected  them  there  would  be  no  saying  that  he 
might  not  be  overset.  And  what  in  these  later  times 
could  ever  stand  side  by  side  with  the  high  import- 
ance of  Lord  Palmerston  keeping  his  place  ?  They 
were  nuisances  that  repeated  themselves ;  but  they 
had  better  perhaps  be  coldly  encouraged,  or  some- 
thing worse  would  be  superseding  them.  Being 
only  pledged  to  them,  too,  did  not  signify,  and  need 
not  go  for  much,  or  it  might  be  for  anything.  "  Ex- 
treme Liberalism "  had  got  hold  of  them,  and 
would  make  them  insufferable.  Lord  Russell  bad 
made  them  very  nearly  his  own,  so  they  might  be 
left  to  the  orderlies  of  public  life  as  infected 
matter.  And  other  than  this  it  would  be  doing  a 
very  genial  Minister  a  manifest  injustice  to  say  that 
he  has  ever  treated  any  public  measure  seriously,  ex- 
cept in  those  inconvenient  extremes  when  there  was 
no  other  alternative.  He  has  voted  for  and  against 
almost  everythijig  that  has  occupied  Parliament 
since  he  first  took  his  seat,  when  the  century  that 
has  laughed  at  him,  and  with  him,  was  young. 
And  if  there  have  been  in  this  way  any  contradic- 
tions unfidhlled,  Lord  Palmerston  relies  on  being 
yet  permitted  the  time  in  which  to  achieve  them. 
But  the  occasional  expressions  of  his  contempt  for 
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various  foreign  despotisms  have  been  undoubtedly 
genuine — only  they  have  not  been  at  all  in  proportion 
as  genuine  as  his  regard  for  the  ample  security  of 
his  own  position.  He  has  undeniably  the  oftenest 
declared  his  sympathies  to  be  with  that  party  which 
he  has  generally  opposed.  But  Lord  Palmerston 
has  notably  done  more  to  prejudice  the  so-called 
"Liberal"  party  by  his  indifference,  than  even 
Lord  Eussell  by  his  incapacity  and  his  insincerity. 
He  took  up  *'  Liberalism "  m  a  merry  mood, 
because  he  fancied  the  signs  of  the  times  were  con- 
firming it,  determining  that  whenever  his  own 
security  was  not  threatened  by  his  being  disloyal' 
to  his  trust,  he  would  do  it  a  hurt.  And  in  this  he 
has  been  on  the  whole  entirely  successftil.  His 
personal  claims  have  only  had  a  wider  recognition 
as  the  reaction  against  "Liberalism"  began  to  tell. 
Nor  is  it  very  likely  that  Lord  Palmerston  will 
become  morbidly  melancholy  as  he  sees  the  ruins 
of  the  "  Liberal "  edifice  in  heaps  about  him.  It 
could  not  have  stood  so  long  without  his  popularity  ;• 
and  as  his  popularity  survives,  the  ruins  are  clearly 
all  for  the  best.  But  the  "  Liberal "  party  will  have 
to  account  for  the  disaster  in  some  other  way. 
They  put  their  policy  imposingly  enough  on  paper, 
and  delegated  its  development  to  a  leader  who 
0  2 
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made  the  paper  into  a  conical  cap,  and  out  of  hi»  I 
own  spirits  supplied  the  bells.  They  wanted  a  ' 
leader  whose  popularity  would  permit  hira  even  j 
with  credit  to  betray  an  arrear  of  "  pledges "  for  j 
them,  and  disguise  his  own  ends  without  the  i 
annoyance  of  a  grand  remonstrance. 

If  this  entirely  succeeded,  they  would  become 
entirely  settled.     If  not — but  this  contingency  was 
not  apprehended,  and  when    it   announced    itself 
"  Liberalism  "  was  not  prepared  to  meet  it     There 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done ;    and  after  a  little 
casting  about,  they  accomplished  it.     Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  we  were  told,  had  achieved  it  all.      He  had 
never  been  serious.     All  his  bad  habits  of  incon- 
venient jesting  had  become  confirmed,     Hissuavity 
had  floated  to  the  top  of  all  tbe  froth  of  the  day.  I 
He  never   agreed  with    Lord    Kussell.     He  was  I 
always  exasperating  Mr.  Bright.     He  did  not  even 
look    grave    when    the    appalling    difficulties    of  ] 
"  Liberalism  "  were  arranged  in  an  enlarging  state  ] 
before  him.     But  then  there  was  clearly  nothing  j 
to  be  effected  by  exposing  him  up  to  that  pointy 
where  he  might  be  found  at  bay.     He  had  betrayed  | 
the  "  pledges/'  but  then  it  had  been  a  part  of  their 
bargain  with  him  that  he  should.     He  had  had  his 
orders,  and  he  had  not  forgotten  them.     The  crisU 
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came  when  the  country  would  take  no  fresh  con- 
ditions from  3  quarter  where  their  betrayal  would 
be  allowed  by  precedent.  English  "Liberalism" 
owes  its  present  position  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
impossibility  of  any  understanding  amo  if  st  its 
leaders-^  although  evasion  amongst  them  has  been 
justified  unanimously — than  even  to  the  immoral 
spectacle  of  a  "  Liberal "  leader  who  has  been 
always  brilliant  at  the  expense  of  "  Liberahsni." 
It  is  endeavoured,  now  the  end  has  nearly  come, 
to  assume  some  surprise,  because  a  party  who  have 
had  three  leaders  have  introduced  a  series  of  arrange- 
ments, eventuating  in  at  least  three  antagonistic 
varieties  of  "  Liberalism."  In  Lord  Palraerston's 
case  the  party  who  hired  him,  because  he  was 
popular,  perfectly  well  knew  that  he  would  never  be 
in  earnest.  But  that  the  contradictions  involved 
in  the  jealousies  and  hatreds  of  so  many  leaders  to 
one  cause,  should  result  in  an  indifferent  and  mon- 
strous issue,  where  propagation  has  been  possible,  19 
afler  all  not  the  worst  side  of  the  situation,  or 
the  bottom  of  the  great  confusion.  The  present 
position  of  the  "  Liberal "  party  is  so  entirely 
barren  of  a  common  .sympathy,  that  it  can  offer 
nothing  good  or  bad  that  is  not  repudiated  from 
within.     But  Lord  Palmerston  can  point  without 
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fear  to  the  past,  when  almost  half  a  century  of  levity 
and  tact  has  had  some  sort  of  success.     A  Ministw 
who  has  never  needed  a  policy,  and  who  has  nearly  ' 
always    had   a   place,    is    not   likely    to   be   held  ' 
accountable  for  the  paralysis  of  a  party  who,  when 
they  were  seized,  were  supposed  to  be  under  his  inspi- 
ration, or  made  responsible  for  their  immense  catas- 
trophe.     It   is    indeed   too    probable   that   Lord 
Palmerston  would  make  his  bow  and  merely  laugh, 
were  he  called  upon  to  plead.  And  were  the  witness  I 
of  the  country  asked,  it  is  none  the  more  impro-  I 
bahle  that    on  such    an    issue    England  and  her  I 
favourite  would  jest  together. 
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TEE  LEADEKS  OP  ENGLISH  "  LIBBBAU8M."— 
MR.  BRIGHT. 

It  would  be  only  the  merest  affectation  of  indif- 
ference to  give  Mr.  Bright  over  to  himself,  and 
deny  that  the  country  cared  for  the  consequences. 
The  consequences  have  been  very  often  the 
same,  with  a  tendency  perhaps  to  get  worse.  But 
interest  in  his  becoming  rescued  in  the  end, 
continues.  If  Mr.  Bright  has  not  been  hitherto 
taken  at  his  own  value  it  is  probable,  after  all, 
that  a  price  has  been  set  upon  him,  which  is  in 
advance  of  his  own.  England  believes  hiui  to  be 
worth  reclaiming,  if  she  even  thinks  less  of  the 
chance  of  achieving  his  release  from  the  effects  of 
his  own  delirium.  Mr.  Bright  is  conscious  of 
being  watched.  He  feels  that  he  is  wanted,  and 
he  cannot  resign  the  distinction  of  merely  repre- 
senting himself.  But  the  examples  that  illustrate 
these  appeals  are    not  altogether  convincing.     He 
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does  not  see  his  way  to  become  practicable,  and  to 
only  get  an  unpromising  place  amongst  those  who 
have  never  been  temperate  and  have  been  always 
obscure.     His  active  repudiation  is  very  necessary 
where  a  policy  that  he  may  be  suspected  to  favour 
has  to  be  recommended.     But  he  knows  that  it 
has  been  generally  found  worth  while  avowing  bis  i 
connexion    just    before  a   party    division.     It 
very  likely  he  was  not  wisely  brought  up.     He  j 
was   probably    either    too   much    spoiled  or  over  1 
driven.     But  a  man  who  can  always  get  together  ' 
a  crowd,  and  can  fill  the  House  of  Commons  on 
a  great  occasion,    is    almost  satisfied   to    remaiu  I 
as  he    is,    and    not    to    plagiarise   from    the   safe 
mediocrity    about   hira.     Mr.    Bright,    from    the 
day  that  he  first  stepped  out  of  his  counting-house, 
calling  attention  to  the  size  of  the  flour  bags  that 
were  sold  for  a  shilling,  has  really  been  alwaya 
against    himself     and     England.     Kngland     was 
above    the    necessity    of    providing    s^aiiist    the  ' 
antagonism  ;  but  the  "  Liberal  "  party  with  whom 
Mr.  Bright  had  associated  himself,  could  offer  him 
no    protection    against   himself.     It   would    have 
been  a  mere  mockery  to  have  said  to  him  '*  Be 
honest,  be  sincere,  and  take  your  share  of  what  we  \ 
get"     The  invitation  upon  such  terras  would  have 
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simply  involred  a  contradiction,  and  no  one  knew 
it  better  than  Mr.  Bright.  He  found  "  Libe- 
ralism "  to  be  neither  honest,  nor  sincere,  but 
capable  of  great  effects  if  imposingly  employed. 
It  would  only  superadd  flatness  if  he  shared  their 
dullness.  So  he  replied  to  their  solicitations  to 
take  a  part  in  what  they  got,  by  despising  their 
offer,  and  by  becoming  an  incendiary.  He 
suspected,  just  when  he  had  first  found  out  how 
words  answered  to  his  call,  that  they  wanted  to 
gag  him ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  feci  the  oppression 
on  his  mouth  he  determined  if  he  could  not 
surpass  their  insincerity  that  he  would  outbid 
their  professions.  So  Mr.  Bright  for  a  little 
left  his  business  to  salute  the  prospects  of  the  big 
loaf.  It  is  impossible  to  maiiUaiu  that  Mr. 
Bright's  career  can  be  judged  by  any  other  test 
than  by  his  never-abandoned  intention  of  serving 
himself.  He  might  have  found  this  on  the  whole 
encouraged  by  "  Liberalism,"  and  that  the 
temptations  to  create  another  schism  for  once  were 
not  sufficient,  Mr.  Bright  entered  Parliament 
to  extend  his  business,  and  he  is,  it  is  understood, 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  agitation ;  although 
much  of  the  innocence  of  the  country  pretends 
it  cannot  understand    that,    there  should    be   any 
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profit  at  all  to  such  a  career.  Generally  disavowed, 
and  often  accused  by  his  own  party,  his  irritation 
at  last  became  a  chronic  frenzy,  and  his  designs 
which  had  originally  been  only  selfish  were  now 
implacably  vindictive.  He  had  found  a  creed  that 
would  serve  him.  To  scourge  the  "  Liberals,"  he 
now  elected  to  illustrate  the  perpetual  spectacle 
of  English  "  Liberalism,"  without  restraint  and 
without  alloy.  He  could  hate  better  and  talk 
better  than  them  all.  And  his  hate  has  never  since 
been  suspended,  and  his  gift  of  words  has  never 
failed. 

It  was  not  long  unobserved  by  Mr.  Bright  that 
the  position  to  which  he  was  advanced  by  the 
Corn  Law  League  was  not  taken  elsewhere  to 
be  disinterested.  And  everything  that  he  had  set 
himself  out  to  reach  M'ould  be  determined  by 
his  being  able  to  set  aside  this  apprehension. 
The  connexion  of  Mr,  Bright  with  the  cry  for 
cheap  bread  is  not  to  be  favourably  reconciled 
with  anything  else  that  he  ever  did  ;  and  if  it  is  to 
be  judged  hy  his  more  recent  and  less  collected 
exhibitions  his  disinterested  appearance  by  the  side 
of  the  cxa^erated  quartern  is  not  to  be  explained 
as  he  or  as  his  friends  could  wish.  But  all  that 
he  really  wanted  was  entirely  achieved.     He  had 
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gone  about  the  country  showing  such  surprising 
results  out  of  flour  bags,  that  the  people  began  to 
speculate  as  to  how  much  else  tban  bread  he 
was  going  to  be  good  for.  Mr.  Bright,  delirious 
after  this  pertbrmance,  encouraged  the  speculation. 
He  meant  to  get  the  people,  that  he  meant  to  use, 
in  his  grasp,  and  the  loaf  that  had  grown  in  bis 
hands  would  be  his  capital  for  ever.  He  would 
always  be  able  to  appeal  to  that.  There  would  be 
always  some  one  he  could  put  out  to  remind  the 
people,  if  he  ever  became  suspected,  that  it  was  he 
who  had  suddenly  appeared  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  then  procuring  Mr.  Cobden  and  others,  had 
startled  the  great  Statesman  into  accepting  their 
figures.  But  nothing  in  his  later  life  has  been 
effectual  to  show  that  Mr.  Bright  is  capable  of 
any  disinterested  esertion. 

Mr.  Bright  originally  discovered  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  played  an  indifferent  second  to  its 
honour  in  the  House  of  Commons.  England 
would  go  to  war  because  her  flag  might  be  insulted, 
and  the  depression  of  trade  would  (bllow  the  idle 
avenging  of  a  mere  sentiment.  If  he  declared 
for  the  big  loaf  the  people  at  least  would  never 
forsake  him.  He  could  only  lay  up  an  enduring 
opportunity  for  serving  himself  on  some  pretence 
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join  a  Goverunient.  The  lonely  situation  of  Mr. 
Bright  establishes,  however,  the  anomaly,  which  by 
iiiR  isolation  is  now  more  than  ever  made  conapi- 
cuous,  of  "  Liberalism  "  being  compelled  to  exclude 
from  the  executive  the  leader  who  lets  no 
occasion  pass  for  asserting  that  the  only  "  Libe- 
ralism "  which  obtains  is  a  sickly  counterfeit,  that 
demands  to  he  protected  from  its  original  extremes, 
and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  submit  to  mutilation. 
Nor  is  there  much  to  be  said  against  Mr.  Bright's 
emotional  account  of  "Liberal"  faithlessness,  when 
he  calls  on  it  to  rally  its  full  proportions  and  not 
to  be  afraid  of  its  prodigious  size.  He  proclaima 
that  the  "  Liberalism  "  of  Lord  Palmerston,  or 
Lord  Eussell,  is  not  indeed  at  all  worth  having; 
and,  whilst  the  country  is  not  indisposed  to  accept 
thus  much  of  Mr.  Bright's  criticism,  there  is  no 
consequent  disposition  to  adopt  his  remedy.  But 
he  is  not  yet,  it  would  seem,  convinced  that  he 
will  not  ultimately  be  better  attended  to ;  and  he 
plaintively  assures  his  listeners  that  we  have  only 
been  all  this  time  giving  effect  to  the  apostacy  of 
recreant  pretenders.  It  is  not  very  possible  to 
determine,  whether  Mr.  Bright  is  in  this  manner 
moved  the  most  to  such  descriptions  because  be 
has  had  so  little  encourage  mcnt,  or   because  the 
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issue.  They  were  always  asserting  the  capacity  of 
what  they  professed,  whilst  they  held  back  from  its 
consequences.  So  he  set  himself  to  proclaim  through- 
out the  kingdom  that  the  fulness  of  "LiberaUsm  " 
had  never  been  reached,  or  that  "  Liberalism  " 
was  not  suffered  to  extend  itself  to  the  promised 
consummation,  and  he  became  the  leader.  Nothing 
short  of  this  would  have  answered  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Bright.  It  chiefly  concerned  him  that  no 
pledge  that  he  turned  out  should  be  ever  realized, 
as  he  could  all  along  make  a  profitable  grievance 
out  of  the  delay,  and  leave  the  cause  on  some 
one  else.  So  there  need  be  no  reservation  as  to 
what  he  professed.  Common  liberties  might  be 
left  to  others  to  secure.  The  privileges  his  sublime 
system  was  to  be  good  for,  showed  that  the  people 
of  this  country  were  about  to  succeed  to  an  inhe- 
ritance that  Magna  Charta  had  overlooked,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  had  not  secured.  If  nothing  of  this 
has  happened  or  seems  likely  to  happen,  Mr. 
Bright  desires  it  to  be  believed  that  nevertheless 
^m  all  of  it  will.     And  it  is  likely  to  be  easy  for  his 

^P  successor  to  take  up  his  unfinished  glory  just  where 

W  he  leaves  it,  and  finish  the  emancipation  of  labour 

I  just  where  Mr.  Bright  was  detained.     Nor  is  the 

■  representative  character  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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altogether  perverted  by  such  a  use  of  its  privileges. 
Mr.  Bright  represents  himselfj  and  that  sort  of 
trade  in  which  he  is  interested.  But  all  this  had  to 
be  so  construed  that  it  might  seem  to  take  a  public 
form.  "  Liberalism  "  be  found  to  be  almost  suf- 
ficient for  this,  even  as  it  bad  been  represented  by 
those  who  had  never  dared  to  illustrate  it  fully. 
Any  association  with  those  who  did  not  want  him 
would  not  indeed  have  hindered  his  overtures,  had 
he  not  looked  beyond  them  to  achieve  his  purpose. 
He  came  before  the  country  as  another  "  Liberal " 
leader,  to  introduce  a  "Liberalism  "  that  should  be 
without  modification— the  real  rugged,  unsophisti- 
cated thing.  And  some  people  were  anxious  that 
he  should  begin  at  once,  as  there  had  been  disap- 
pointments before  even  over  such  a  distribution. 
The  people,  as  Mr.  Bright  had  been  advised  they 
would  before  be  began,  still  saw  in  him  the  agency 
that  made  their  loaf  to  swell.  They  gathered  round 
his  pledges,  as  he  knew  they  would.  He  won  their 
confidence,  and  he  made  the  best  bargain  out  of  it 
for  himself  that  he  could  elsewhere.  And  he  con- 
ceded nothing  of  the  advantage  that  this  gave  him 
over  the  hesitating  exponents  of  a  restricted 
*'  Liberalism."  As  they  afterwards  came  without 
reserve   to  assert  that    his  sympathies  were   un- 
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English,  and  his  objects  were  contemptible,  he  was 
able  to  tell  them  that  they  were  only  "Liberal," 
and  that  he  represented  something  at  least  in  its 
integrity.  His  position  was  sufficiently  secure 
though  it  was  at  the  risk  of  "  Liberalism  "  itself 
that  he  confirmed  it.  So  Mr.  Bright's  cries  have 
either  always  had  an  object  personal  to  himself,  or 
they  have  been  designed  to  vindicate  the  acme  of 
"Liberalism,"  which  had  been  outraged  by  its 
moderate  section  ;  because  he  knew  that  whils  t  the 
programme  he  declared  to  be  attainable  was  well 
out  of  reach,  its  incessant  agitation  under  some 
amended  form,  would  give  him  always,  not  only 
an  excuse  lor  delay  that  would  be  to  his  advantage, 
but  an  opportunity  that  the  worst  faith  would  ordy 
make  the  more  secure.  And  with  such  security 
Mr.  Bright  has  committed  himself  to  an  offering  of 
reform,  which  if  he  only  once  thought  it  likely  to 
be  accepted,  even  he  might  have  shrunk  from  de- 
claring— for  he  has  a  veneration  for  the  rights  of  his 
own  property.  He  would  never  yield  the  people 
an  advance  on  the  power  that  they  now  possess, 
and  it  is  only  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  very 
impotent  that  his  insincerity  is  so  immense,  and  his 
offer  to  the  country  so  immoderate.  He  could  lead 
the  people  who  thought  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
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might  be  repeated  with  improvements,  and  centre 
their  confidence  by  not  only  committing  himself 
to  what  he  knew  was  impossible,  but  to  that  which 
if  it  bad  not  been,  he  equally  meant  should  never 
be  theirs.  And  he  has,  without  once  meaning  any- 
thing he  ever  promised,  contrived  to  keep  himself 
before  the  country  as  "  the  people's  man."  But  he 
deserves  it  should  be  said  of  him  that  in  all  this  he 
has  never  been  in  earnest — never  since  the  time 
he  found  how  inconvenient  it  might  be  if  the 
sentiments  on  his  lips  were  those  of  his  heart — 
never  when  the  congregations  he  has  bidden  to  bear  ' 
him  have  gone  their  way,  to  fill  in  with  a  hope  that 
must  be  true — for  he  whose  words  brought  such 
a  rush  of  ecstacy  to  them,  invited  it — the  pictures 
of  the  liberty  that  might  be,  and  that  should  be 
theirs,  by  the  wheel  and  the  loom — never,  when 
he  tells  these  "  hands  "  how  many  a  foot  is  on  them, 
and  improves  his  opportunit)'  by  their  agony  when 
he  sets  them  counting  all  the  feet — and  never  when 
he  left  the  freeing  of  the  "  hands  "  to  vote  against 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  and  lend  himself  to  serve  the 
masters.  But  his  efforts  to  degrade  this  country 
before  the  insolence  of  other  Powers,  and  to  direct 
the  imposition  of  its  taxes  so  as  to  relieve  only  that  1 
which    benefited  him  and  his,  and  pressed   up 
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"  the  working  classes  "  to  retain  a  war  impost  upon 
tea  and  sugar,  and  to  abolish  the  duty  upon  paper, 
have  exhibited  Mr.  Bright  in  all  the  earnestness  of 
his  amazing  and  unmeasured  selfishness,  and  has 
declared  him  equal  to  the  one  ambition  of  showing 
the  capacity  of  "  Liberalism  "  to  succeed  as  a  trade. 
The  manner  in  which  he  has  presented  his  opinions, 
on  every  occasion  when  they  were  sure  to  startle 
by  what  they  announced,  has  made  him  offensive  to 
those  who  have  been  principally  set  on  disguising  the 
inherent  immorality  of  English  "  Liberalism."  The 
reproach  would  never  have  been  sent  after  his  intru- 
sive violence  had  he  not  clumsily  paraded  his  ex- 
tremes. It  has  been  only,  after  all,  a  question  of 
degree  between  Mr.  Bright  and  his  "  moderate  "  re- 
vilers.  He,  when  he  has  been  the  most  obscure,  has 
not  been  more  dishonest  and  less  sincere  because  he 
has,  falling  something  short  of  the  science  of  entirely 
concealing  his  motives,  applied  all  the  licentious- 
ness of  which  "  Liberalism "  is  capable.  The 
Whigs  have  sold  the  expectations  of  the  country 
a»  often  ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  they 
have  done  it  more  cautiously,  and,  for  themselves, 
at  better  prices.  But  it  has  been,  of  course,  found 
necessary  for  "  Liberal  "  governments  to  repudiate 
botli  an  alliance  with  Mr.    Bright  and    his  prin- 
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ciples.     His  reply  to  this  is,  that  he  found  "  Libe-  J 
ralism "   being   denied    with    force    its   legitimate  ' 
extension.   It  wanted  to  grow,  but  every  preventive 
was  tried  to  keep  it  from  spreading.     This  was  too 
much  for  Mr.   Bright.     Writhing  under  the  en- 
deavour to  have  its  form  suppressed,  the  assurance 
has  been  given  that  "  Liberalism  "  in  its  anguish 
appealed  to  him.     But  the  hands  that  had  been 
laid  upon  it  had  almost  done  their  work.      The 
moderate  "  Liberals  "  disavowed  the  responsibility  , 
of  having  altered  its  lines,  and  asserted  that  they  ' 
had  done  nothing  to  hinder  its  natural  develop-  j 
ment. 

Against  this,  Mr.  Bright's  harrowing  narrative  -j 
of  the  spoliation  scene,  and  of  the  liberties  that  were  J 
taken,  is  entitled  to  be  put ;  and  it  will  be  seen  how  ] 
it  is,  that  there  has  been  as  yet  no  possible  adop- 1 
tion  of  a  common   "  Liberalism."     Mr.  Bright  in- 
timates that  he  has  only  applied  hiniself  to  give  to  J 
it  its  rightful  license.     But  his  claims  even  to  be  J 
the  fittest  exponent  of  an  "  advanced  Liberalism  "  \ 
have  been  constantly  contested  by  the  "  advanced 
Liberals "   themselves.      It    was    only    in    March 
of  the  year  1854  that  the  late  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  speaking  of  Mr.  Bright  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  used  these  words  : — "  I  never  belonged. 
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to  the  honourable  gentleman's  school,  nor  do  I  ac- 
knowledge his  guidance ;  for  although  I  admit  him 
to  be  an  able  man,  I  believe  he  is  full  of  illiberal 
and  narrow-minded  prejudices."  So  here  we  get 
schifira  within  schism.  One  half  of  "Liberalism" 
disputes  the  pretensions  of  the  other  moiety.  But 
that  Sir  William  iVIolesworth  should  have  disclaimed 
Mr.  Bright  is  evidence  that,  beyond  the  general 
confu^on,  "  advanced  Liberalism  "  has  not  exactly 
decided  on  what  are  its  own  atoms.  Sir  William 
Molesworth  had  opportunities  of  coming  to  a  judg- 
ment upon  Mr.  Bright  which  were  almost  excep- 
tional. He  might  borrow  from  the  rare  simph- 
city  of  the  then  member  for  Manchester  at  any 
time,  but  there  was  no  communion  between  them. 
Mr.  Bright's  visions  of  violence  were  not  it  seems 
Sir  William  Molesworth 's ;  and  whilst  Mr.  Bright 
pointed  with  sorrow  to  the  position  of  his  pupil, 
crouching  in  the  livery  of  the  Whigs,  tamed  upon 
the  treasury  bench,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  in  his 
hvery,  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had 
never  belonged  to  Mr.  Bright's  school.  Whatever 
may  be  the  considerable  and  animated  points  of 
difcrence,  "  advanced  Liberalism "  has  clearly 
offered  to  us  its  cleverest  man  in  Mr.  Bright.  His 
inSuence  with  the  country  is  nothing;  his  influence 
in  Parliament  is  nothing ;  but  it  is  for  all  that 
p2 
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almost  supreme  beside  that  of  his  Radical  contem- 
poraries. He  is  the  first  orator  that  unadulterated 
"  Liberalism "  has  ever  offered  to  the  debating 
strength  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  has  a 
gift  of  words  that  might  have  made  him  a  Power. 
It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Bright  before  he  actively  began 
his  experiments  made  his  own  calculations,  and  had 
satisfied  himself  that  were  be  to  be  sometimes  prao- 
ticable  he  might  be  always  overlooked.  What  he 
chiefly  desired  was  to  be  in  a  position  to  prevent 
the  depreciation  of  those  trade  interests,  on  which 
he  did  not  look  with  entire  unconcern.  To  do 
this  effectually  he  must  be  in  Parliament;  and 
whilst  agitation — made  to  express  what  it  was  not 
— would  carry  him  there  aiid  keep  him  there,  he 
must  have  a  pretext  under  which  he  could  always 
conceive  his  designs.  And  English  "  Liberalism  " 
was  the  pretext  that  achieved  this  best.  His  en- 
gagements with  the  people  would  always  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  his  credit — but  as  they  would 
constantly  be  postponed,  their  profitable  employment 
need  never  cease ;  and  although  Mr.  Bright,  of  all 
suspected  men  is  not  the  least  suspected,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  contend  that  "  advanced  Liberal- 
ism" has  ever  had  a  more  conspicuous  leader. 
In  the  history  of  Parliamentary  fanaticism  we 
may  have  the  record  of  other  lives  as  barren 
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great  results,  but  always  excepting  the  first  Earl 
Russell  hardly  one  as  insincere.  Mr.  Bright  is 
not  a  philanthropist.  He  does  not  love  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself.  He  has  been  always  the  pane- 
gyrist  of  foreign  insolence  against  England.  He 
has  got  nothing  for  the  "  people  "  that  they  would 
not  have  reached  for  themselves  without  all  his 
expletives,  and  without  any  of  his  dissimulation. 
But  be  has  always  insisted  on  dragging  "Liberal- 
ism "  before  the  world  in  its  integrity.  And  if  he 
summoned  it  because  he  knew  that  most  of  it  was 
a  sham  and  that  the  rest  would  be  withheld,  in  no 
other  direction  has  this  been  done  with  such  effect. 
However  much  it  may  be  endeavoured  to  connect 
Mr.  Bright  with  the  failure  of  the  "Liberal" 
movement,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  objects 
of  all  concerned  have  been  identical.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  one  to  put  out  that  which  seemed 
moderate,  which  was  a  mutilation  of  the  ori^nal, 
but  which  it  was  never  intended  should  be  attained. 
And  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  other  that  that  which 
was  advanced  should  be  more  attractive,  whilst  it 
should  be  none  the  more  honestly  intended.  It 
was  not  for  Lord  Russell,  or  Lord  Falmerston 
themselves,  the  leaders  of  some  other  variety,  to 
decide,  because  the  acceptation  of  a  shrivelled 
"Liberalism  "  has  been  generally  adopted,  that  Mr, 
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Bright's  extrcQies  are  alien  to  the  natural  calmness 
of  the  creed  itself.  His  allegiance  is  very  probably 
disastrous ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  that  which 
"  Liberalism  "  can  advance  to  justify  his  supprea- 
sion.  Nor  is  the  present  position  of  the  "  Liberal 
party  so  entirely  his  affair  as  some  would  like  it  to, 
appear.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  a  man 
who  has  onlj'  carried  out  his  own  objects  should 
centre  so  much  attention  that  his  moveiiieots  be- 
come of  national  consequence,  and  that  wherever 
he  goes  inflammation  ensues.  Mr.  Bright's  st.- 
plauation  may  be  that  he  will  ultimately  lead  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  these  are  his  trials,. 
But  England  is  perhaps  not  unwisely  of  opinion  that 
be  ought  to  have  whatever  rope  he  asks  for,  so 
that  after  all  is  over,  there  may  be  no  reviving.  As 
"  Liberalism,"  whether  its  explanation  is  offered 
by  Lord  Falmerston,  by  Lord  Russell,  or  by  Mr. 
Bright,  is  never  the  same,  its  issue  can  be  only 
contradictory  and  paralysed  legislation,  committed 
to  everything,  and  ending  in  nothing. 

It  will  not  have  been  unobserved  that  Mr, 
Bright's  influence  in  the  Himse  of  Commons  is 
always  destructive  of  those  interests  he  makes  it 
appear  he  is  assisting.  He  can  always  get  a  full 
House  to  hear  him,  because  his  language  has  been 
never  known  to  fail.     But  the  onlv   result 
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separate  him  further,  on  each  successive  occasion, 
from  the  confidence  of  those  he  is  addressing. 
Whenever  the  preponderatingelements  of  the  great 
*'  Liberal  "  party  have  anything  it  may  serve  them 
to  carry,  Mr.  Bright's  pantomimic  denunciations 
are  generally  invited  to  get  the  scheme  a  moderate 
chance.  Mr.  Bright's  adoption  is  generally  sud- 
denly fetal  to  whatever  object  he  may  elect  to  pro- 
tect. Lord  Palmerston  has  not  been  able  to  get 
over  his  adoption  by  Mr.  Bright  at  Willis's ;  and 
it  has  been  suspected  someti  mes  ever  since  that  Lord 
Palmerston  is  not  always  the  pleasant  genial  toy  he 
seems.  Mr.  Bright,  at  any  rate,  would  have  reason 
to  complain  if  he  was  not  credited  with  his  share  of 
the  reaction  that  has  declared  itself  against  English 
''Liberalism."  But  then  it  is  understood  that  his 
support  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  only  limited  and 
uncertain.  He  would  probably  be  very  wretched 
indeed  to  be  accounted,  for  one  hour,  as  callous  s 
Minister  as  Lord  Palmerston.  But  he  is  not  dis- 
mclined  to  get  what  he  can  from  the  hesitating  sup- 
port he  has  given  to  a  popular  Premier.  Mr. 
Bright  is  able  to  know  that  Lord  Palmerston  uses 
his  support  as  a  convenience  that  he  entirely  de- 
spises, and  to  only  be  made  the  most  of  at  a  crisis. 
But  then  he  is  also  at  liberty  to  feel  that  all  obliga> 
tions  of  this  sort  have  been  tolerably  mutual,  and 
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tbat  Lord  Palnierston's  Reform  Bill  would  have 
become  even  earlier  ridiculous  bad  be  refrained  bis 
encouragement  from  a  proiDiBsary  "  instalment," 
unless  Mr.  Gladstone  would  give  up  tbe  paper 
duties, — certain  of  Mr.  Bright's  friends  being  cou- 
cemed  in  cheap  newspaper  properties  that  were 
educating  the  country  by  their  allegiance  to  pro- 
gress at  the  price  of'a  penny,  at  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
prietors. It  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  not  have 
come  of  this,  if  Mr.  Bright  had  not  been  too  eager. 
He  thought  that  progress  might,  at  any  rate,  be 
worked  to  pay  the  Editors  who  came  to  him  for 
their  inspiration.  He  referred  with  interesting  ad- 
miration to  the  active  devotion  of  Lord  Palmerstou, 
at  an  age  when  he  might  easily  have  been  babbling 
in  a  Bath  chair  at  Broadlands.  He  dwelt  fervidly, 
upon  those  many  public  services  rendered  by  Lord 
Kussell,  which  imposingly  culminated  in  this  spe- 
cial enthusiasm.  And  he  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  all 
the  benefit  of  the  affectionate  declaration,  that  no 
Financial  Minister  could  have  served  his  purpose 
better.  But  when  Mr.  Bright  became  maudlin, 
the  country  became  prepared.  The  three  leaders 
of  English  "  Liberalism"  had  found  one  interest  in  a 
eeasion  sufficient  to  induce  them  for  a  while  to  sup- 
port one  another.  The  overflow  of  Mr.  Brigbt's 
teelings  was  not    overlooked  by  those  who  knew 
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what  such  an  escape  should  mean.  The  Befonn 
Bill  that  he  even  accepted  as  au  "  instalment"  was 
withdrawn  because  no  one  could  be  found  to  treat 
it  seriously.  And  the  compact  between  the  Finan- 
cial Minister  who  had  been  so  encouraged,  and  Mr. 
Bright,,who  had  publicly  announced  the  extent  of 
his  affection,  determined  what  Mr.  Gladstone's 
position  should  be.  Hitherto  the  great  "  Liberal  " 
party  had  seen  all  their  efforts  paralysed,  because 
tliey  could  not  overcome  their  own  divisions.  Now 
the  situation  was  equally  disastrous,  because  Mr, 
Bright  had  been  moved,  when  he  thought  of  his 
ransomed  print,  to  expressions  of  great  tenderness 
towards  the  other  Liberal  leaders ;  and  because 
"  Liberalism,"  for  once,  was  supposed  to  be  una- 
nimous, and  might  so  effect  the  purpose  it  pro- 
claimed. It  is  likely,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Bright  is 
satisfied,  and  affects  to  believe  that  it  indicates  his 
influence,  for  the  reason  that  he  can  always  com- 
mand a  congregation  when  he  speaks.  But  there 
may  be  a  cause  lor  such  an  attendance,  wliich  has 
not  entered  into  the  speculation  of  such  a  surpassing 
egotist  as  Mr.  Bright,  And  it  is  simply  this.  A 
long  experience  has  assured  a  people — wiio  do  not 
mind  even  inviting  a  catastrophe,  so  long  as  they 
are  entertain ed^that  whilst  his  denunciations  are 
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perfectly^harmlesa,  his  invectives  are  generally  in 
the  best  Saxon,  and  are  always  amusing.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  is  recognised  as  representing 
opinions,  which  are  only  tolerated  elsewhere,  be- 
cause the  purpose  they  are  assumed  to  aim  at  is 
always  denied  them.  Mr,  Bright,  who  affects  to 
believe  in  the  Immorality  of  every  war,  undertaken 
on  any  plea,  is  returned  by  the  gunniakers  of  Bir- 
mingham to  represent  them.  And  the  anomaly  is 
introduced  into  Parhameut  of  the  shameless 
panegyrist  of  peace  at  any  price,  selected  by  those 
who  have  an  immense  trade  interest  in  a  perpetual 
war.  It  is  probably  rightly  conceived  that  Mr. 
Bright  influences  nothing  in  the  direction  he  desires, 
and  that  the  natural  instinct  of  England  to  resent 
an  insult  is  stimulated  by  Mr.  Bright's  anxiety  to 
put  up  spontaneously  with  a  large  variety.  Their 
very  choice,  which  is  susceptible  to  no  other  expla- 
nation, indicates  that  they  do  not  apprehend  his 
opinions  will  depreciate  the  demand  for  guns  with 
all  the  latest  improvements,  It  is  his  business  to 
represent  generally  impossible  opinions.  But  Mr. 
Bright  asserts  that  what  he  truly  represents  is 
English  "Liberalism"  notwithstanding.  It  is  not, 
however,  nearly  yet  explained  how  the  country  can 
support  such  a  contradiction  as  the  "  Liberals,"  by 
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the  schisms  they  cannot  conceal,  themselves  assert 
"  Liberalism  "  to  be.  And  this  is,  and  can  be,  the 
only  result  of  a  system  that  shrinks,  when  it  suc- 
ceeds to  the  pretence  of  power,  from  giving  effect 
to  that  small  proportion  of  its  pledges  which  are 
possible,  and  which  were  extracted  when  the 
"Liberals"  were  in  Opposition.  Mr.  Bright  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  relieving  his  kind  by  the 
application  of  a  "  Liberalism  "  that  acknowledges  a 
popular  demand,  however  extreme,  to  be  the  only 
infallible  judgment ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  repu- 
diates Mr.  Bright's  means  for  achieving  such  liber- 
ties or  for  effecting  such  a  rescue.  Where  so  much 
national  beaetit  is  guaranteed  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  believing  unreservedly  in  the  man  who 
undertakes  to  serve  it,  a  great  deal  of  correspond- 
ing credulity  is  the  consequence.  But  it  has  come 
to  be  understood  that  the  form  in  which  "  Liberal- 
ism "  is  likely,  at  last,  to  offer  itself,  is  in  its  unmu- 
tilated  entirety  ;  and  that  its  present  disfigurement 
is  not  final.  Mr.  Bright's  influence  is  only  less  than 
that  of  the  other  leaders  of  "  Liberalism,"  because 
he  represents  "  Liberalism  "  without  any  of  those 
processes  that  have  been  found  necessary  to  reduce 
it.  Mr.  Bright  stands  by  the  invention  on  the 
untouched  majesty  of  its  original  issue ;  and  even  if 
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the  majority  of  the  people  of  England  are  inclined 
to  evidence  that  unrestricted  "Liberalism"  can 
only  ever  invite  so  much  of  their  attention  as  may 
be  necessary  to  help  them  to  avoid  it,  Mr.  Bright^ 
on  the  whole,  does  the  best  for  himself  to  stand 
where  he  is.  Moderate  "Liberahsm"  is  suffi- 
ciently professed  elsewhere ;  and  whilst  he  has 
always  something  sublime  to  give  away,  that  no  one 
cares  to  have,  he  can  tell,  with  great  results  to  him- 
self, his  own  account  of  what  he  has  to  offer.  But  the 
present  reaction  against  "  Liberalism  "  may  be  taken 
to  mean,  that  the  people  have  waited  too  long  for 
that  which  was  announced  by  "  Liberalism,"  and  has 
been  denied  by  the  "  Liberals."  Where  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  belief,  which  is  undertaken  to  be  secured, 
is  to  be  determined  by  those  on  whom  it  is  to  be 
conferred,  the  witness  of  every  age  and  of  every 
people  is  that  for  such  a  well-disguised  imposition 
there  will  be  always  a  long  toleration.  Nor  will 
it  ever  be  likely  altt^ether  to  lose  the  prerogative 
that  sanctions  it  to  pander,  and  helps  it  to  corrupt, 
BO  long  as,  whilst  one  hope  becomes  confused, 
another  is  encouraged.  And  in  this  has  been  at 
last  discovered  the  only  explanation  of  the  long 
ascendancy  of  English   "  Liberalism." 

Mr.  Bright,  when  he  looked  round  on  his  pos* 
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sible  expedients,  found  himself  compelled,  in  the 
competition  that  was  necessary  to  secure  his  posi- 
tion as  a  "  friend  of  the  people,"  to  go  a  great  way 
beyond  those  who  only  offered  a  smaller  measure 
of  reform.  And  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  it 
appear,  that  his  scheme  for  a  general  participation 
in  all  that  was  most  worth  having,  would  give  a 
considerable  preponderance  of  influence  to  what  he 
called  the  "working  classes."  Mr.  Bright,  by  his 
own  account,  has  some  time  stood  charged  with 
his  messages  of  '*  equality "  at  the  head  of  the 
"friends  of  the  people."  Such  a  description  could 
not  well  feil  in  carrying  something  with  it, 
when  it  was  first  invented.  But  the  calculating 
adventurers,  who  have  illustrated  an  advanced 
"  Liberalism,"  during  those  years  in  which  it  has  de- 
bauched its  prey,  tind  their  fraud  at  last  repudiated 
by  the  show  of  hands  and  protested  at  the  poll.  The 
figure  of  Mr.  Bright  doing  the  best  for  himself,  out 
of  the  ungrudged  belief  in  his  mission  that  the 
people  gave  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  finest  exhibi- 
tions, is  not  nearly  what  it  was;  and  his  once 
enticing  masquerading  has  become,  even  to  the 
masses,  a  venture  of  uncertainty.  He  who  was 
always  going  to  set  out  for  the  selection  of  suffering 
millions,  freedom  in  all  its  forms,  for  them  to  choose 
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from,  has  been  found  to  have  a  conspicuous  interest 
in  those  links  that  kept  them  down  to  where  they 
where. 

It  has  been  inexorably  necessary  for  Mr.  Bright 
to  reject,  in  common  with  Lord  Russell  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  any  proposition  for  the  amendment  of 
the  representation  of  the  people  that  was  either 
likely  to  wrest  the  monopoly  of  its  application 
from  them,  or  that  offered  such  a  settlement  as 
would  for  another  generation  get  rid  of  all  the 
opportunities  of  interested  agitation.  A  grievance 
is  only  worth  all  Mr.  Bright's  notice  whilst  he  can 
see  his  way  to  perpetuate  it,  and  get  his  profit  out 
of  its  perpetual  and  affecting  denunciation.  And 
yet  for  many  reasons  it  would  not  be  well  to  be  sum- 
marily rid  of  such  as  Mr.  Bright.  If  there  ever  was 
any  doubt  about  the  ulterior  objects  of  "Liberal- 
ism," the  evidences  supplied  by  his  career  have 
some  time  disposed  of  it.  But  for  Mr.  Bright  it 
might  not  have  been  so  clear  what  we  were  en- 
couraging. The  diluted  "Liberalism"  with  which 
Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  have  charged 
themselves,  might,  perhaps,  have  satisfied  the 
country  that  there  was  nothing  serious  to  be 
apprehended  from  its  exquisitely  proportioned 
mildness ;  and  whilst  we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Bright  to 
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have  an  early  introduction  to  the  genuine  thing, 
there  is  no  sort  of  disposition  to  create  any  fiirther 
opportunities  for  that,  which  one  source  of  inspira- 
tion recommends,  and  which  the  other  leaders  are 
afraid  of.  There  may  have  been  every  submissive 
reliance  upon  the  intentions  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Russell  to  do  nothing.  But  it  is  just 
possible  it  may  not  be  always  held  to  be  the 
highest  benefit  that  Ministers  can  confer  to  settle  in 
their  places  and  fill  them  in  a  state  of  coma,  A 
sensitive  people  have  been  startled  hy  the  immense 
capacity  that  has  been  claimed  for  English 
"  Liberalism  "  by  Mr.  Bright ;  and  the  rejection  of 
such  an  immorality  was  never  in  doubt  after  its 
possibility  had  only  once  been  ascertained.  It  might 
seem  to  be  very  soothing  to  say  that  "  Liberalism," 
to  get  it  right  should  always  be  mutilated  and 
always  mild ;  but  there  was  no  tolerable  assurance 
in  this  when  it  was  seen  how  limited  a  license 
would  put  it  beyond  the  control  of  those  who  were 
dealers  in  its  resources.  That  the  good  sense  of 
the  country  will  always  repudiate  the  "Liberal- 
ism" of  which  Mr.  Bright  is  the  representative 
may  dispose  of  him  ;  but  from  his  comer  it  is  very 
competent  for  him  to  say  that  the  "  Liberal " 
statesmen  we  encourage  cannot  at  least  claim  for 
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their  acts  any  authority  of  "Liberalism."  His 
appeal  has  always  been  to  the  more  immoderate 
passions  of  those  he  was  betraying,  because  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  it  would  be 
his  only  pretext  for  coming  before  them,  to  steal 
their  rapture  as  a  popular  reformer — and  the 
programme,  behind  the  mocking  rhapsodies  by 
which  he  got  the  people  further  in  his  folds,  was 
set  out  to  be  as  impossible  as  such  an  impositioo 
could  contrive  it — so  impossible  that  it  could  never 
pass,  and  yet  affording  to  him  the  opportunity,  on 
every  occasion  of  its  contemptuous  rejection,  of 
coming  back  to  those  who  had  hung  on  his  de- 
lirious words,  to  tell  them  how  their  rights  had 
been  denied  them.  Mr,  Bright  has  so  been  able 
to  accredit  his  own  benevolence  with  an  offer  that 
he  knew  would  never  pass  out  of  a  cry,  but  that  he 
knew  would  always  bring  the  people  to  his  feet. 
And  it  was  the  object  on  which  he  chiefly  relied 
that  he  should  be  always  excluded  from  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  effect  to  his  own  schemes.  For  so 
long  as  it  appeared  that  his  interesting  contrivance 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  people,  was  not  even 
seriously  assumed  to  have  any  existence,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  a  grievance  was  afforded 
him,    and    of  pointing    out    to    the    people    their 
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betrayers  in  purple  and  lawn.  But  to  insure  the 
miscarriage  of  hia  own  schemes,  should  it  have  ever 
been  determined  to  test  their  reality  or  expose 
their  meaning,  he  went  with  Loi-d  Palraerston  in 
the  intrigue  to  overset  Lord  Derby,  because  he  was 
well  able  to  measure  by  anticipation  the  amount  of 
levity  and  indifference  that  Lord  Palmerston 
would  contribute  to  any  proposition  for  the  reform 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Bright  would  of  course  seem  to 
be  publicly  outraged  on  many  platforms  at  the  in- 
tenninable  frivolity  of  Lord  Palmerston.  And  he 
would,  under  remarkably  favourable  circumstances, 
for  such  a  communication,  find  himself  recording 
the  hopelessness  of  the  people's  cause  until  he 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
people's  Ministry. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  Mr.  Bright's  own 
Bill  has  never  been  entirely  accounted  for,  by  those 
who  encouraged  him,  in  a  coffee-room,  to  supply  the 
want  with  a  measure  of  his  own.  Its  production, 
out  of  his  own  pocket  in  the  provinces,  did  not 
achieve  the  immediate  results  that  had  been 
assumed,  and  eventually  it  did  not  even  get  to 
Westminster.  Mr.  Bright  made  the  most  of  his 
separation  from  such  a  thing  of  promise.  And,  as 
the  disaster  had  been  chiefly  contrived  by  himself, 
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he  was  again  in  the  position  that  he  was  never  out 
of"  long,  and  was  once  more  the  agitator,  full  of  the 
grievance  that  had  been  set  upon  him,  Mr. 
Bright's  acceptance  of  Liord  Russell's  Reform  Bill 
in  1854  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
gramme he  had  always  said  must  be  had  in  ita 
integrity.  But  he  explained  his  attitude  by 
claiming  for  himself  the  right  to  agitate  again, 
and  he  only  looked  benignly  on  the  Bill  as  an  instal- 
ment. And  whilst  he  avoided  the  responsibility 
of  its  being  too  small,  he  took  all  the  gain  of  its 
being  imperfect.  His  opposition  to  Lord  Derby's 
Reform  Bill  was  dictated  by  the  same  necessity  of  ] 
his  position  to  keep  the  question  the  prerogative  of  ■ 
agitation,  and  to  assist  in  giving  effect  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  "  Liberal  '*  party  to  deal  with 
Reform.  His  support  of  Lord  Russell's  last  pro- 
position sufficiently  evidenced  that  Mr,  Bright's 
interests  would  never  sanction  his  countenaucing 
any  measure  of  reform  that  was  not  abortive.  He 
went  with  Lord  Russell's  last  offer,  only  because  he 
knew  that  if  it  was  accepted  it  would  still  leave 
him  free  to  agitate  for  something  in  advance  of  it ; 
and  tbatt  it  would  be  his  concern  to  see  should 
never  be  secured. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Bright,  when  Lord  Palmer- 
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ston's  Cabinet,  after  the  reconstruction  at  Willis's, 
set  up  Lord  Bussell  to  explain  the  features  of  the 
compromise  oq  which  they  came  together,  and 
when  the  country  would  not  have  it,  declared  the 
people  did  not  want  reform,  although  the  Admi- 
nistration had  come  in  upon  the  cry  that  it  was 
demanded,  may  be  taken  incontestably  to  indicate 
that  his  interest  in  reform  is  narrowed  down  to 
that  evasion  which  is  the  trust  of  all  such  agita- 
tion, made  insolently  at  ease  upon  the  certainty 
that  it  will  be  always  good  for  a  new  deceit,  and 
will  always  end  in  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Bright  has  never  been  at  all  at  a  loss  for 
the  fittest  words  to  describe  his  remarkably  intensi-  ' 
fied  regard  for  *'  the  working  classes."  It  was  only 
in  March,  1860,  that  he  talked  about  "  refiising  a 
generous  confidence  to  the  toiling  myriads;"  and  in 
the  same  week  he  walked  with  sullen  vindictive- 
ness  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Fac- 
tory Bill  was  before  it.  Some  of  the  "  toiling 
myriads,"  it  so  happened,  were  in  Mr.  Bright's 
pay,  and  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  work  a 
little  less  for  the  little  that  they  got.  But  the  de-* 
magi^ue,  if  he  could  help  it,  was  not  going  to  let 
their  wages  slip  through  his  palms  on  any  such 
terms.  "  Men  of  the  people  "  were  not  to  be  told 
q2 
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that  their  "  hands  "  thought  thirty-seveu  hours  uu- 
resting  work  a  little  over  much ;  or  to  be  reminded 
that  there  were  those  who  in  their  agony  cried  to 
be  hurried— -for  one  hour's  release — into  the  life  of 
the  damned.  "  Liberalism "  could  hold  out  its 
thin  and  phantom  promises  of  relief  before  the  , 
"  toiling  myriads "  that  heard  its  mocking  mes- 
sage ;  but  when  the  voice — a  whisper  only  to  pro- 
claim the  stupor  that  came  pressing  on — rose  from 
the  "dressing-shop  "  to  ask  political  economy  its 
right  to  take  from  night  itself  the  power  to  say  that 
sleep  was  earned  and  work  was  done,  the  lip 
humanity  of  such  as  Mr.  Bright  could  only  sneer. 
There  are  inequalities  and  anomalies,  we  are  told, 
that  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bright  and  by  , 
his  order.  Of  course  he  accepts  all  the  responsibi- 
lity that  this  sort  of  belief  conveys  with  a  proper 
show  of  serious  sincerity.  There  is  nothing  re-  , 
markable  in  all  this.  Mr.  Bright  is  a  showy  spe- 
cious man,  as  superficial  as  he  is  selfish.  But  he 
has  always  mixed  with  men  intellectually  below 
him.  The  confidence  that  the  unenfranchised, 
swarming  up  to  hear  his  words,  did  not  lor  some 
time  deny  to  Mr.  Bright,  would  have  led  a  great 
man  to  weigh  the  trust  that  set  him  at  the  head  of  J 
those  expectant  millions.     But  it  has  only  served  | 
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to  make  hitn  more  violent  and  less  scrupulous.  Nor 
is  this  by  any  means  without  explanation.  He  was 
sufficiently  educated  to  get  his  bread.  He  left  off 
his  sums  before  he  mastered  figures.  He  put  aside 
bis  satchel  before  he  could  at  alt  realise  his  own 
ignorance.  And  all  England  has  been  afflicted  with 
the  result  of  Mr.  Bright's  unfinished  schooling.  It 
is  not  to  be  seriously  apprehended  that  anything 
will  -come,  other  than  has  already  come,  of  Mr. 
Bright's  ignorance.  The  collapse  of  "  Liberalism" 
has  put  that  contingency  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
possibility.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  ui^ed 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  counteract  his  ex- 
periraeuts.  Mr.  Bright  recognises  none  of  the 
obligations  that  reason  imposes.  He  knows  infi- 
nitely little.  But  he  does  know  that  the  apphcation 
to  any  of  his  exhibitions  of  the  test  of  reason,  must 
defeat  his  objects  and  deny  his  claims.  He  cares 
nothing  for  consequences  so  long  as  he  escapes  the 
catastrophe.  He  has  talked  of  altering  the  re- 
sources of  the  Constitution  much  as  we  should  the 
direction  of  a  common  sewer.  But  whatever  may  be 
his  extravagance,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 
claims  for  it  the  connexion  of  unrestricted  "  Libe- 
ralism." It  matters  nothing  that  he  should  be  dis- 
avowed by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  that  he  should 
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not  be  claimed  by  Lord  Russell.  He  is  sufficiently 
freely  used  by  both.  His  object,  like  theirs,  is  to  ' 
secure  his  own  aggrandisement;  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause there  is  some  confusion  of  means  to  achieve 
one  purpose,  that  tlie  spectacle  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  "Liberal"  party  has  been  forced  upon 
the  country.  But  no  one  now  believes  that  such 
as  Mr.  Bright  would  be  likely  to  care  for  the 
"  people."  Their  interest  is  all  the  other  way:  It 
has  only  to  be  considered  what  must  be  the  end  of 
any  success  that  he  might  reach,  amidst  those  cala- 
mities of  the  country  that  would  mark  his  meridian 
— calamities  that  would  at  last  resolve  a  gaudy 
sham  into  a  substance,  and  that  would  invest  Mr, 
Bright  with  a  despotism  with  which  he  would  crush 
out  whatever  dared  to  set  itself  against  him — whilst 
out  of  the  wreck  of  liberty  and  the  terrors  of  revo- 
lution, would  arise  the  confusion  that  would  be  Mr. 
Bright's  opportunity.  His  utterances  are,  however, 
so  far  not  without  their  value,  because  they  deter- 
mine the  issue  of  "  Liberalism  "  in  league  with  igno- 
rance and  anarchy.  Beyond  this  they  are  made  up 
of  ribald  contradictions  and  impudent  deceits  that 
are  happily  transparent,  but  which  he  has  taught  the 
country  to  believe  declare  the  natural  objects  of 
"  English  Liberalism."     It  would  seem  to  he  tole- 
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rably  certain  that,  had  Mr.  Bright  been  to  a  better 
school  where  there  were  a  few  extras,  he  might 
have  returned  to  his  friends  a  passable  middleman.- 
He  has  a  fine  voice,  a  fine  constitution,  and  a  great 
deal  of  assurance.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  assumed  to  represent  the  people,  expecta- 
tion has  a  right  to  look  for  Mr,  Bright's  "  advanced 
Liberalism  ;"  or,  as  Mr.  Bright  would  put  it,  "  Li- 
beralism in  the  raw  "  would  otherwise  have  cause 
to  complain  that  it  had  not  its  selected  representa- 
tive. To  heap  up  labour  where  it  crushed  out  hope 
has  been  the  business  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Bright.  He, 
and  such  as  he  give  nothing  to  the  people  where 
they  do  not  get  a  tenfold  power  to  themselves.  He 
has  come  ibrward  confessedly  to  lead  the  people. 
But  this  man's  history  at  the  present  crisis  of  the 
"  Liberal  "  party  is  important,  because  he  contri- 
buted effectively  to  the  rejection  of  "Liberalism" 
when  he  could  not  explain  why  the  little  he  has 
done  has  always  contradicted  whatever  he  professed. 
But  as  the  extent  of  what  he  aims  at  has  been 
recognised,  it  will  not  be  objected  that  he  should 
let  us  know  the  fulness  of  the  subterfuge  on  which 
he  traded.  It  was  partly  because  he  presented 
his  stifling  demagoguism  to  the  country  as  English 
"Liberalism"   without  alloy,  that  the  "Liberal" 
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party  fiiitt  their  present  position  confirmed.  The  de- 
magogue had  nearly  laid  the  ban  of  his  irreverence 
upon  the  sanctities  of  the  Church.  He  had  pro- 
claimed  his  mission  of  suppressing  right  and  of 
confirming  wrong,  and  he  had  ahnost  done  the 
work  that  be  had  set  himself  to  do;  because  it  was 
hardly  held  that  he  could  be  amenable  to  reason, 
or  that  he,  as  an  empiric,  ever  would  destroy  him- 
self. But  a  fool  may  light  the  wisp  that  fires  a 
town.  The  leprosy  of  one  may  set  disease  amongst 
a  people.  And  as  Mr.  Bright  called  on  the  couutry 
to  recognise  the  "Liberalism  "  that  he  proclaimed, 
the  country  turned  at  last  and  faced  it ;  to  stifle 
the  obstructionist  who  bad  hoped  to  raise  the  comer- 
stone  of  an  infamous  absolutism  by  a  vile  Class 
Bill,  who  would  have  given  us  a  peerage  from  the 
slave-owners  of  the  mills,  and  would  have  made  our 
marquises  from  merchant  tailors. 

It  might  perhaps  almost  seem  open  to  question 
whether  Mr.  Bright's  position  is  or  is  not  entirely 
an  empty  one.  He  leads  opinions  that  he  knows 
will  never  be  adopted.  But  although  Mr.  Cobden 
may  have  been  unavailingly  invited  to  take  office, 
and  though  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  has  not  been  for 
some  time  unwilling  blandly  enough  to  wear  a 
halter,     Mr.     Bright,    even   if    his     is    the    most 
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impracticable  influence,  that  a  mere  chimera 
has  ever  shadowed  on  the  country,  has  by  tlie 
resources  of  his  extravagance  vindicated  beyond 
cavil  his  right  to  represent  alone  a  "Liberalism  " 
that  asserts  itself  to  be  simply  violated  when  not 
accepted  as  immoderate.  No  sufficient  reason 
has  as  yet  been  made  public  for  believing  that  Mr. 
Bright  would  not  have  become  the  despoiler  of 
"  Liberalism  "  if,  in  stripping  it,  he  could  have 
seen  the  way  to  help  himself.  But  he  found 
that  other  violence  had  already  done  its  work ; 
and  he  conceived  he  might  very  well  take  up 
a  more  unpromising  agitation  than  the  rescue  of 
*'  Liberalism "  from  the  maw  of  compromise. 
He  had,  as  he  believed,  ascertained  in  advance, 
that  this  might  be  relied  upon  to  last,  at  least, 
his  time,  and  that  if  it  should  be  asked  hereafter 
when  some  result  might  be  expected,  he  calculated 
that  in  the  course  of  nature  he  would  not  be 
there  to  answer  the  question.  But  Mr.  Bright's 
calculatiou  has  not  served  him  well.  And  the 
emptiness  of  his  pretensions  is  declared,  not  only 
by  his  hesitating  disinclinatiou  to  name  a  period, 
but  by  the  increasing  distance  every  sentiment  he, 
unhappily  for  himself,  discovers — sentiments  that 
make  it  impassible  he  should    be  ever  asked    to 
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join  a  Govtninient.  The  lonely  situation  of  Mr. 
Bright  establishes,  however,  the  anomaly,  which  by 
his  isolation  is  now  more  than  ever  made  conspi- 
cuous, of  "  Liberalism  "  being  compelled  to  exclude 
from  the  executive  the  leader  who  lets  no 
occasion  pass  for  asserting  that  the  only  "Libe- 
ralism "  which  obtains  is  a  sickly  counterfeit,  that 
demands  to  be  protected  from  its  original  extremes, 
and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  submit  to  mutilation. 
Nor  is  there  much  to  be  said  against  Mr.  Bright's 
emotional  account  of  "Liberal  "  faithlessness,  when 
he  calls  on  it  to  rally  its  full  proportions  and  not 
to  be  afraid  of  its  prodigious  size.  He  proclaims 
that  the  "  Liberalism  "  of  Lord  Palmcrston,  or 
Lord  Russell,  is  not  indeed  at  all  worth  having; 
and,  whilst  the  country  is  not  indisposed  to  accept 
thus  much  of  Mr.  Bright's  criticism,  there  is  no 
consequent  disposition  to  adopt  his  remedy.  But 
he  is  not  yet,  it  would  seem,  convinced  that  he 
will  not  ultimately  be  better  attended  to ;  and  he 
plaintively  assures  his  listeners  that  we  have  only 
been  all  this  time  giving  effect  to  the  apostacy  of 
recreant  pretenders.  It  is  not  very  possible  to 
determine,  whether  Mr.  Bright  is  in  this  manner 
moved  the  most  to  such  descriptions  because  he 
has   had  so   little   encouragement,  or    because  the 
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apoBtacy  which  has  disturbed  him  has  been  so 
successful.  But,  without  imputing  to  Mr.  Bright 
that  thediffieulty  of  taming  him  eventually,  came  of 
bis  unwillingness  to  listen  to  a  tender  for  his 
apostacy,  he  has  represented  "  Liberalism  "  with 
better  faith  than  those  contemporary  leaders  who 
have  subsisted  on  "  Liberalism,"  whilst  empha- 
tically denying  its  natural  extension.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  motives  of  the  one  would  gain 
anything  by  reviling  the  objects  of  the  other. 
But  it  is  indisputable  that  Mr.  Bright  has  been, 
without  any  criticism  of  what  was  intended, 
the  most  legitimate  exponent  of  "  Knglish  Libe- 
ralism." He  has  applied,  without  restriction,  those 
first  principles  that  "  Liberalism "  has  always 
claimed.  And  it  has  claimed  for  the  people  the 
prerogative  of  determining  the  limit  of  the  relief 
they  may  choose  to  demand.  The  logical 
right  of  Mr.  Bright  to  protest  against  any  abate- 
ment of  tbis  immorality  is  altogether  un- 
deniable. Lord  Palmei-ston,  who  would  put 
the  franchise  at  one  point,  and  Ijord  Russell, 
who  would  fix  it  at  another,  when  they  be- 
came responsible  to  "  Liberalism "  for  the 
policy  they  should  avow — whilst  they  were  not 
pressed      to     dispute    the     prerogative— have    al- 
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ways    taken    care    that    it    should  not  eventuate 
in  action. 

When  the  Leaders  of  English  "  Liberalism " 
cannot  themselves  agree  on  what  should  be  the 
proper  treatment  of  that  parent  faith,  to  which 
they  all  alike  assume  to  bear  allegiance,  and  when 
the  chiefest  opportunity  of  the  one  is  to  asperse 
the  attitude  of  the  other,  it  cannot  be  well  com- 
plained, if  the  judgment  of  the  country  reflects  their 
recrimination,  and  confirms  the  justice  of  the 
contempt  that  they  have  nmtually  exchanged. 
The  election  that  may  put  Mr.  Bright's  parasite  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  after  all  only  accomplishes  a 
protest  against  Lord  Palinerstoii's  compromises, 
and  rejects  those  limits  of  "  Liberalism  "  which  are 
set  out  by  Lord  Russell.  The  success  of  "Libe- 
ralism "  at  the  hustings  can  never  be  rec<^ised 
by  an  undivided  "  Liberalism."  The  return  of 
the  candidate  who  accepts  the  ballot  and  declares 
for  Triennial  Parliaments  and  manhood  suffrage, 
perhaps  because  it  records  the  ascendancy  of 
unlimited  folly,  points  also  to  the  moral  of  un- 
limited "  Liberalism."  It  is  a  move  towards  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  classes,  according 
to  Mr.  Bright.  It  is  only  another  attempt  to 
inflate  a  wind-bag,  according  to   Lord  Russell  or 
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Lord  Palmerston.  These  schisms  follow  their 
foreign  policy.  They  paralyse  their  home  ad- 
ministration. And  tht  st^nation  of  all  legisla- 
tion, to  accommodate  their  jealousies,  becomes 
the  only  possible  result  of  English  "  Liberalism." 
But  Mr,  Bright  may  perhaps  reasonably  complain 
that  wliilst  he  only  has  been  set  aside  as  too 
suspicious  for  public  use,  as  he  proclaimed  that 
any  mitigated  "  Liberalism  "  must  be  a  sham,  a 
bastard  "  Liberalism "  has  almost  persuaded  the 
world  that  it  is  genuine,  and  has  accepted  all 
expedients  as  they  became  available,  because  it 
dared  not  then  appeal  to  its  resources,  and  could 
not  afford  to  be  true. 

If  Mr.  Bright  is  for  altering  the  map  of  Eng- 
land, why  does  he  never  strike?  Why  does  he 
hesitate  ?  Why  does  he  not  call  upon  the  noblemen 
of  England,  for  instance,  to  deliver  up  their  parks? 
Why  cannot  he,  above  all,  put  out  some  plan  for 
others  acting  with  him  ?  He  might  very  well  in- 
fluence public  opinion.  But  he  elects  the  rather  to 
tilt  with  common  sense,  and  to  isolate  himself  en- 
tirely from  all  well-meaning  men.  It  may  be  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Bright  congratulates  himself  every 
morning  before  he  takes  his  breakfast.  He  is  so 
self-confident,  that  he  lets  no  one  share  his  feelings 
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with  himself.  He  represents  something  that  has 
uever  been  determined  into  a  reality.  He  is  badly 
disposed  towards  all  things  old.  He  proposes 
uothing  new.  He  has  no  faith  in  any  one  but  Mr. 
Cobden,  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  He  thinks  nothing  at  all  of  Lord 
Falmerston's  fascination,  and  has  had  only  a  hesi- 
tating confidence  at  any  time  in  Lord  Russell,  He 
sits  incorruptible  above  his  contemporaries,  at  an 
elevation  where  he  must  be  sought.  But  he  has 
done  no  more  for  "Liberal"  principles  than  have 
the  other  leaders  in  the  same  concern.  By  his 
account,  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  represent 
thepeople— but  he  has  been  privy  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  Reform  Bills.  There  can  be  no  multi- 
plication of  Mr.  Brigbt's  supporters  without  secret 
voting;  and  be  has  only  warned  the  country  to 
pronounce,  by  increasing  majorities,  its  detestation 
of  the  Ballot.  If  in  him  "Liberalism"  may  declare 
its  acme  to  be  properly  sustained,  by  him  a  Con- 
servative reaction  has  been  mainly  precipitated. 
The  people  are  told  that  "  Liberalism "  will 
give  them  all  they  want.  They  seek  what  they 
want  from  Lord  Palmerston,  who  thinks  there 
must  he  some  mistake,  and  refers  them  to  Lord 
Russell.     They  seek  it  from  Lord    Russell,  who 
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thinks  they  must  have  overlooked  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  They  seek  it  from  Mr.  Bright,  who  says  he 
cannot  help  them,  but  encourages  them  to  ask  for 
more.  He  is  not  surprised  that  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Russeli  are  good  for  nothing.  If  they 
were,  he  should  only  think  indifferently  of  those 
who  could  take  anything  so  small  as  they  would 
offer.  The  English  people  nmst  be  satisfied,  upon 
general  statemenfs,  that  there  is  a  "  Liberal  "  party, 
and  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  of 
"Liberahsm,"  distorted  with  divisions,  to  give 
them  something.  But  in  this  matter  Mr.  Bright 
can  no  more  show  results  than  can  the  other 
"  leaders."  It  will  be  seen  that  every  cry  they 
ever  urged  has  been  condemned.  Immense  majo- 
rities tuni  back  their  stalking-horses.  The  attitude 
of  Parliament  is  the  same  with  Reform,  with  the 
Ballot,  and  with  Church  Rate  Abolition.  But  the 
position  of  Mr.  Bright,  who  represents  the  entirety 
of  English  "  Liberalism,"  has  been  as  popular  as 
has  been  ever  that  of  Lord  Kussell,  or  Lord  Pal- 
merston. He  hates  lords  ;  but  all  his  hating  even 
ends  in  notliing.  If  the  Peerage  will  not  abdicate 
at  Mr.  Bright's  own  bidding,  it  is  obviously  quite 
competent  for  him  to  attempt  to  enforce  a  stronger 
issue.     Reform,  he  has  told  us,  on  one  of  his  tours, 
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is  a  question  "between  the  peers  and  the  people. 
He  is  not  able  to  discover  one  important  measure, 
— important  to  English  or  bunian  freedom, — that 
has  come  from  the  voluntary  consent  or  good  will  of 
the  House  of  Peers,"  Then  it  would  seem,  on  his 
showing,  that  Mr.  Bright, — the  people's  man, — is 
bound  to  do  away  with  the  obstruction.  Beyond 
this,  too,  there  is  another  description  of  peer  with 
which  Mr.  Bright  is  haunted.  "  I  mean  that  crea- 
ture— what  shall  I  say  P — of  monstrous,  and  may  I 
not  say  adulterous  birth — the  spiritual  peer."  But 
Mr.  Bright  has  been  satisfied  to  present  this  dis- 
covery to  those  in  the  provinces  who,  might  have 
thought  of  what  they  had  seen,  for  a  penny,  ata  fair, 
when  this  picture  of  a  bishop  was  held  up  before 
them ;  and  his  ribaldry  lias  not  been  followed  up  to 
any  purpose.  The  efforts  to  rescue  Mr.  Bright  from 
himself  have  certainly  not  been  hastily  abandoned. 
It  was  generally  felt,  when  he  first  began,  that  if 
any  alteration  in  the  direction  of  his  desires 
could  be  effected,  the  State  had,  much  in  its  gift 
to  offer  which  it  might  generously  insist  that  Mr. 
Bright,  in  justice  to  himself  and  to  his  country, 
should  not  decline.  He  found  this  to  be  capable 
of  a  construction  that  suited  him  entirely.  He 
took  this  offer  to  be  one  that  threatened  his  own 
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belief,  and  he  immediately  made  his  arrangements 
to  report  his  escape,  through  the  disaffected  towns. 
It  had  been  endeavoured  to  liandle  him,  to  tie  him 
up;  but,  as  he  put  it,  there  he  was.  Indeed,  if  it 
may  be  that,  at  some  rare  intervals,  he  has  been 
unequal  in  these  sort  of  exhibitions,  and  if  the 
symptoms  were  only  set  down  as  indicating  the 
possibility  of  his  becoming  calm,  he  has  been  sure 
to  reassure  himstilf,  after  taking  tea  with  his  friends 
in  the  North,  full  of  those  revelations  with  which 
he  was  occupied  when  he  was  mistaken  to  be  pas- 
sive. It  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Bright  has 
achieved  a  sort  of  position,  however  barren  and 
equivocal  it  may  be,  that  the  other  leaders  of 
English  "  Liberalism "  could  never  have  reached 
without  those  accidents  of  birth  on  which  they  re- 
lied. And  as  from  those  experiences  which  have 
been  so  often  repeated,  it  would  seem  that  an  ever- 
lasting system  of  bad  faith  is  nothing  in  the  way  of 
becoming  First  Minister,  Mr.  Bright  cannot  recon- 
cile the  application  of  those  disabilities,  which  keep 
him  from  those  consequences  which  he  is  not  aware 
of  provoking,  with  the  sanction  that  has  not  been 
withheld  from  such  a  man  as  Lord  Russell,  who  has 
none  of  his  ability.  Indeed,  it  would  be  unintel- 
ligible if  be  could.     But  he  has  no  cause  for  saying 
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that  he  has  been  intentionally  either  overlooked  or 
underrated.  The  unnatural  reproaches  of  "  Libe- 
ralism "  must,  however,  be  very  hard  for  Mr. 
Bright  to  bear;  because  he  is  made  to  suffer  for 
those  excesses  for  which  "  Liberalism  "  itself  is  en- 
tirely responsible.  It  is  not,  though,  at  all  to  the 
purpose  for  him  to  say  that  had  he  been  a  lord,  or 
a  lord's  nominee,  or  even  a  lord's  gardener,  he 
might  easily  have  been  taken  to  be  both  serious 
and  safe.  The  right  of  any  peer,  or  any  peer's 
belonging  to  be  very  nearly  seditious  is  cer- 
tainly not  approved  by  common  consent ;  and 
Mr.  Bright  has  probably  had  larger  audiences  to 
see  his  irregularities  than  any  peer,  or  any  peer's 
son.  He  has  not  been  given  over  to  himself  with- 
out a  great  many  well-intentioned  efforts  to  pro- 
vide against  so  contaminating  an  association.  But 
Mr.  Bright  has  only  recognised  thum  all  by  telling 
the  country  that  there  was  something  at  his  throat, 
and  that  he  was  being  kept  down  by  a  conspiracy. 
It  would  be  a  great  deal  too  much  for  him  to  show 
that  he  has  ever  been  threatened  by  any  conspiracy 
more  to  be  avoided  than  his  own  intemperate  con- 
ceits, or  that  has  been  more  often  at  his  throat 
than  his  own  extravagance.  The  country  did  not 
forftct  Iiis  sick  nium  ;  nor  was  it  merely  conven- 
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tionally  relieved  when  Mr.  Bright  was  released  by 
his  doctor,  and  went,  for  his  health's  sake,  fishing 
for  trdut.  He  has  always  been  followed  by  special 
reporters ;  and  has  sometimes  been  served  with  a 
special  engine,  that  it  might  at  least  be  known,  b^ 
special  means,  when  he  was  first  found  fit  to  be  ac- 
knowledged. But  if  he  will  miss  every  opportunity, 
the  people  can  only  order  complimentary  mourn- 
ing. Mr.  Bright  has  often  spoken,  and  the  country 
has  always  been  warned  to  provide  against  what  he 
demanded.  For  the  rest,  England  has  pitied, 
listened,  and — forgotten. 
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no  way  streiigtheued  the  hands  of  those  whose 
only  qualification  was  education.  It  was  protested 
against  because  it  came  as  an  "  instalment,"  that 
would  have  only  fed  the  future  of  agitation.  It 
was  protested  against  because  it  consolidated  nothing 
but  coufusion.  It  was  protested  against  because  it 
provided  for  nothing  but  class  interests.  It  was 
protested  against  because  it  was  a  Bill  of  main- 
tenance, put  forward  under  the  false  pretence  of 
giving  power  to  intelligence,  whilst  it  only  gave 
resurrection  to  an  "obsolete  oligarchy."  It  was 
protested  against  by  the  Whigs  because  it  would 
have  aggrandised  the  "advanced  Liberals."  It  was 
protested  against  by  the  "  advanced  Liberals  "  be- 
cause it  would  not  have  aggrandized  them  enough. 
It  was  protested  i^ainst  because  it  was  a  sham. 
It  was  protested  against  because,  as  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  had  always  said  that  it  would  be,  it  was  a 
"  fraud."  The  form  of  the  discussion  on  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  easily 
explained.  It  might  have  been  easy  to  have  got 
rid  of  it  by  an  "abstract  resolution."  But  then, 
although  it  was  introduced  by  "  Liberalism,"  and 
ridiculed  by  the  "  Liberals,"  the  Proprietors  of  Pro- 
gress refrain  tliemselves  from  all  such  "abstract  re- 
solutions "  as  they  do  not  engender.  The  Bill  created 
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just  such  a  platform  as  English  "  Liberalism  "  most 
desired.  It  settled  nothing.  It  unsettled  every- 
thing. It  was  to  the  interest  of  those  who  pro- 
duced it  that  it  should  not  be  stifled  before  they 
had  had  tlie  means  of  showing  it  about.  From  the 
Ministerial  side  it  was  either  accepted  only  as  an 
instalment,  or  accepted  with  an  airology,  or  not 
accepted  at  all.  Had  it  been  overset  at  once,  it 
might  have  been  that  Mr.  Bright  or  some  one  else 
as  full  of  pledges,  would  have  been  asked  where  his 
Bill  could  be.  So  they  had  a  conversation  upon  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  promoters  took  it 
back  after  tliey  had  become  maudlin  over  the  sacri- 
fice, whilst  Parliament  looked  on  and  laughed,  and 
they  then  got  carried  before  their  constituents  and 
laid  down  the  lines  of  something  new.  But  from 
that  day  to  this  the  "Liberals"  have  said  nothing 
about  Parliamentary  Reform  even  in  the  speeches 
from  the  Throne.  This  question  of  their  violent 
adoption,  which  they  asserted,  when  they  forced  a 
crisis,  must  be  settled,  Is  an  undisposed-of  scandal 
still.  The  "Liberal"  Administration  that  came  in, 
after  its  basis  had  been  looked  to  in  the  great  room 
at  Almacks',  to  carry  a  Reform  Bill,  will  be  only 
known  to  have  kept  its  place  by  carrying  nothing. 
For  this  a  Ministry  that  was  onlv  honest  was  dis- 
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missed  that  it  might  be  transcended  by  a  taction  ' 
tbat  was  much  more  attractive.  It  n'as  for  this 
that  English  "  Liberalism  "  was  reconstructed.  It  I 
was  for  this  that  it  combined.  It  was  for  this 
that  Lord  Palmerston  had  voted  with  Sir.  Bright.  \ 
It  was  for  this  that  Mr.  Bright  had  voted  for 
Lord  Pahnerston.  It  was  for  this  tliat  Lord 
Russell  had  inspired  the  pair.  It  was  for  this 
the  "Liberals"  had  become  the  Proprietors  of 
Progress.  It  was  for  this  that  Reform  had  been 
declared  their  monopoly.  It  was  for  this  that  there 
had  been  the  exhortations  to  rise,  and  say  what 
should  be  offered,  in  the  great  towns.  It  was  for  I 
tliis  that  there  had  been  those  descents  in  solemn  ' 
form  upon  the  provinces.  It  was  for  this  that  dis- 
affection had  been  urged  in  tents,  in  the  North,  after 
tea.  Aud  it  was  for  this  the  people  had  been  told 
to  "  move."  It  was  all  the  issue,  of  all  the  inter- 
course between  English  "  Liberalism  "  and  Parlia- 
mentary Refornt.  But  it  contributed  something  to 
the  explanation  of  the  present  position  of  the 
"Liberal"  Party.  The  pledge  so  often  avowed 
in  the  iiameof  a  connexion  has  been  defiled,  but  not 
without  the  honour  of  one  of  the  principals,  and  not 
without  the  pleasantries  of  all  who  have  defaulted. 
Th*>se   whose   acceptances   have  been  so  prutes 
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will  at  the  likeliest  moment  again  slip  from  their 
obscurity,  and  go  through  the  general  gymnastics, 
with  which  the  posture-masters  of  prc^ess  have 
managed  to  amaze  the  world.  So  will  the  last 
mean  thing  that  the  **  Liberals "  have  done  be 
known  almost  as  their  worst,  by  those  who  see 
in  the  paraded  profligacy,  the  heads  and  hands  of 
the  most  dishonest  public  men  who  ever  lived. 
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CHAPTER  Vlll. 

ENGLISH  -  LIBERALISM"  AND  SF.CHET  VOTING.  ' 

It  has  been  seen  how  the  usurping  patronage  of 
the  Proprietors  of  Progress  has  only  eventuated 
in  the  paralysis  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  It  was 
in  all  that  related  to  the  amendment  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  that  "Liberalism"  first 
declared  itself  to  be  chiefly  accessible,  when  it 
detailed  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  it  would 
iu  the  end  undertake  to  provide.  It  assured  the 
people  when  it  first  began,  by  the  amount  of  the 
responsibility  that  it  was  ready  to  assume,  only 
later  to  relieve  the  nervous  system  of  the  country 
by  the  quantity  from  which  they  asked  to  be  ab- 
solved. It  is,  however,  quite  true  that  some  of 
the  more  "advanced"  have  not  come  to  ask  for 
any  absolution  yet.  They  the  rather  went  to  offer 
niore.  They  are  prepared  to  give  all  that  they 
ever  referred  to,   without  ajiy  abatement    of  the 
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original  intention,  if  they  can  only  get  tht  chance. 
If  any  of  this  is  ever  heard,  it  is  only  because  it  is 
said  so  loud.  But  no  one  believes  it,  or  even  a 
part  of  it,  who  would  be  the  least  likely  to  influ- 
ence the  result,  or  concede  the  chance.  And  least 
of  all  would  the  "  advanced  Liberals  "  themselves 
care  to  have  the  chance  that  they  want  to  make  it, 
appear  is  withheld  by  a  conspiracy  "of  the  upper 
circles."  They  have  too  considerable  a  lien  on 
citation,  so  directly  to  suspend  such  aid,  when  it 
might  nearly  last  for  ever ;  and  the  general  indif- 
ference of  the  "upper  circles"  to  their  affecting 
a|j]jeal  affords  them,  at  least,  the  assurance  that  they 
will  always  rely  on  the  satisfaction  of  being  neg- 
lected. The  present  position  of  the  "Liberal" 
Party  is  quite  the  best  guarantee  that  the  objects  of 
"Liberalism"  were  never  less  likely  to  be  reached. 
There  is  no  longer  an  undisturbed  asylum  for  a 
grievance  to  be  looked  for,  even  amongst  the  sym- 
pathies of  such  an  assuming  connexion.  The  worst 
abuse  is  never  sure  of  the  offices  of  an  undivided 
"Liberalism."  That  which  affords  some  appalling 
evidence  of  refined  oppression,  available  to  give 
effect  to  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Bright,  has  hardly 
been  deferentially  sat  out  as  a  bit  of  refined  comedy 
liv   Lonl     Palnierston.     Instead    of  tlie    evidences 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ENGLISH  -  LIBERALISM "  AND  SECBET  VOTING. 

It  has  been  seen  how  the  usurping  patronage  of 
the  Proprietors  of  Progress  has  only  eventuated 
in  the  paralysis  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  It  was 
in  all  that  related  to  the  amendment  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  that  "Liberalism"  first 
declared  itself  to  be  chiefly  accessible,  when  it 
detailed  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  it  would 
in  the  end  undertake  to  provide.  It  assured  the 
people  when  it  first  began,  by  the  amount  of  the 
responsibility  that  it  was  ready  to  assume,  only 
later  to  relieve  the  nervous  system  of  the  country 
by  the  quantity  from  which  they  asked  to  be  ab- 
solved. It  is,  however,  quite  true  that  some  of 
the  more  "  advanced "  have  not  come  to  ask  for 
any  absolution  yet.  They  the  rather  went  to  offer 
more.  They  are  prepared  to  give  all  that  they 
ever  referred  to,   without  any  abatement   of  the 
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idered  by  some  interests,   or  is  said  to  sit 

upou    some  consciences.     And,  moreover, 

jradation  of  the  Ballot  Box  is  not  felt  to  be 

[  to   the  immorality    of  making   a   hopeless 

I  out  of  every  question.     It  is  enough  that 

fihould  be  appearances  to  justify  the  belief, 

i  majorities  against  secret  voting  will  go  on 

Ung  in  proportiou  to  the  extent  of  the  support 

treceivefrom  the  advanced  "Liberal"  Party. 

^Liberalism"  of  expediency  has  always  aimed 

kg  select,  and  has  been  eager  to  declare  itself 

^Unconnected  with  thoee   exhibitions  of  Mr. 

I  that  come  off  in  his  name.     Lord  Palmer- 

1  been  surprised  years  ago,  just  when  he  had 

1  himself  that  the  man  who  was  followed  by 

was    merely  the    man    who    intended 

ft;  and  the  "  Liberal  "  Party  have  been  inva- 

Kdisposed  to  dispute  the  reality  of  their  profea- 

1  the  choice  of  those  they  have  accredited  as 

ters.    Any  proposition  to  send  for  Mr.  Bright 

dsor  would  never  be  seriously  criticised  ;  not 

because  Mr.  Bright  might  be  supposed  to 

■ifo  set  foot  on  a  state  carpet,  but  because  it 

I  demand  the  convulsion  of  society  to  entertain 

alternative  at  all.     But  that  it  should  be 

k  be  only  taken  to  meiui  that  the  people  of 
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proposed,  the  country  found  anarchy ;  and  instead 
of  "  a  large  measure  of  Reform  "  it  has  been  offered 
fxplanatioiis.  But  they  have  not  explained  euough 
to  satisfy  the  people  that  by  the  present  position  of 
the  "  Liberal"  Party,  more  may  be  looked  for  than 
when  the  Proprietors  of  Progress  come  down  to 
Parliament  every  session,  with  about  as  many 
pledges  as  they  had  schisms  waiting  to  dispute 
them.  The  country  was  not  represented  by  the 
"Liberal"  Party  then.  The  eountry  was  not  re- 
presented when  the  extravagance  of  the  profes- 
sions that  were  offered,  supplied  the  only  test  of  a 
public  man's  pretensions.  And  the  country  was  not 
represented  wlien  the  Lords  Commissioners  an- 
nounced this  year  that  a  "  Liberal "  Ministry  had  not 
been  able  to  advise  the  Sovereign  to  deny  that  Par- 
liament bad  no  "despatch  of  business"  to  proceed 
to.  Nor  have  the  harmonies  of  "  Liberalism  "  in 
relation  to  the  Ballot  been  more  conspicuous.  It 
has  been  some  time  recognised  that  the  chief  secu- 
rity of  England  against  the  ascendancy  of  secret 
voting,  is  that  whatever  the  "Liberal"  Party  desire 
to  recommend,  a  majority  of  their  own  members  are 
always  prepared  to  resist.  Whatever  "  Liberalism  " 
is  committed  to  is  sure  to  be  ui  the  end  got  rid  of 
as  a  partially  adopted  scheme.     It  is  sure  to  be 
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help  the  country  to  expect  to  get  what  Mr.  Berke- 
ley offers,  if  they  want  it.  This  is  what  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  "  Liberal"  Party  essentially 
proclaims.  Can  consolidate  nothing  unanimously. 
Can  carry  nothing  at  all.  Whatever  they  may  set 
themselves  to  bring  about  is  sure  to  be  immediately 
threatened  from  within.  AVhatever  may  have  been 
advanced  by  Lord  Palnierston  has  been  summa- 
rised as  spurious  by  Mr.  Bright.  And  whatever 
may  have  been  brought  before  the  country  in  the 
fece  of  such  divisions,  has  been  received  as  some- 
thing, that  would  only  probably  be  afterwards  peri- 
odically met  by  the  contempt  and  confidence  of 
the  Party  who  both  disowned  and  accepted  it,  Tlie 
exceptional  power  of  English  "Liberalism"  has 
been  to  keep  everything  it  took  in  eternal  abeyance ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  is  the  principal  cause 
of  confidence  to  those  who  might  otherwise  have 
hesitated  to  associate  themselves  with  the  un-Eng- 
lish cry  of  secret  voting.  It  is  not  perhaps  so 
much  a  scandal  that  the  elevation  of  the  Ballot 
Box  should  be  insisted  on,  as  that  the  couiitiy 
should  have  been  asked  year  after  year  to  offer 
such  protection  whilst  it  is  apparent  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  agitation  will  be  coexistent  with 
"Liberalism."     It  is  one  of  those  things  that  the 
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"  Liberal"  party  by  one  voice  put  as  the  key- 
stone of  liberty,  whilst  by  another  it  is  held  up  as  J 
the  hope  of  the  coward.  There  is  no  chai 
either  that  liberty  will  get  its  keystone,  or  that  the  ] 
coward  will  succeed  to  the  realization  of  the  hope  i 
to  which  he  assumes  to  cling.  But  it  is  only  one  of  I 
the  consequences  of  the  present  position  of  the 
"  Liberal "  party,  that  whilst  the  Ballot  will  be  ! 
never  conceded  its  agitation  never  can  cease. 

But    "  Liberalism  "    has   acquired    for  itself  an  j 
emphatic  distinction  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  j 
deny.     There  have  been  no  questions  of  public  I 
policy  of  late  years,  which  have  been  owned  by  the  I 
"Liberal  "  party  that  have  not  resulted  in  the  loss  I 
of  character,  more  or  less,  of  those  who  have  taken 
them  up.     Nor  is  the  presence  of  so  many  ruins,  , 
so  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  that  policy  which  is  ' 
not  merely  ill-contrived   and  badly  recommended, 
as  to  the  undisputable    fact    that    such    a  policy 
has  centred  suspicion,  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  set  to  do  its  work,  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  all  concerned.     Mr.   Berkeley,    it    is  not  too  | 
much  to  suppose,  has  probaiily  some  object,  that 
does  not  appear,  in  continuing  to  bring  forward, 
almost  with  the  same  figures  and  always  with  the  i 
same    fiillacies,  that    which    Iwcomes    yearly    less  ' 
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likely  to  be  carried.  It  is  beyond  question  a  sort 
of  distinction  to  have  something  that  no  one  else 
will  touch,  and  that  it  is  only  worth  while  showing 
to  be  even  visionary,  out  of  courtesy.  Whilst  the 
Ballot  Society  continues  to  invite  subscriptions, 
the  balance  sheet  in  the  report  is  likely  to  be 
advertised  once  a  year  by  Mr.  Berkeley  And 
whilst  he  still  promises  not  to  be  dull,  the  nuisance 
could  only  be  avoided  at  the  cost  of  losing  Mr. 
Berkeley's  stories,  which  are  the  better  worth 
hearing  froiu  being  generally  irrelevant  to  the 
infliction  for  which  he  is  retained.  He  is  very 
evidently  satisfied  that  nothing  he  can  say  will  affect 
the  division.  But  he  probably  thinks  it  better  on 
the  whole  to  create  a  laugh  than  do  nothing;  and 
he  is  seemingly  content  to  be  noticed  once  a  year 
without  emptying  the  House.  Mr.  Berkeley's 
difficulty  is  to  persuade  Parliament  that  he  is  not 
there  to  amuse  it,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston's 
banter  is  very  nearly  a  crime.  But  with  others, 
of  a  different  mark,  the  license  to  do  a  little 
fooling  does  not  so  apply.  Lord  Fahnerston 
has  been  hardly  ever  a  "Liberal"  by  preference; 
and  his  sarcasms  against  the  Ballot  if  they  indicate 
a  capacity  for  the  highest  comedy,  are  evidently 
intended  to  be  serious.     There  is,  however,  every 
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reason  to  believe  that  had  the  necessity  come  t 
liiiii  as  an  ultiniatura,  he  would  not  have  suffered 
his  scruples  to  have  become  an  inconvenience,  or 
to  have  been  too  good  for  the  company  tiiat  it 
might  serve  hiin  to  keep.  He  always  had  plenty 
that  was  very  "  spirited  "  to  say  against  commercial 
treaties,  until  in  a  great  strait  it  was  found 
expedient  to  pacify  the  advanced  "Liberals  "by 
sending  Mr.  Cobdcn  to  negotiate  one  at  Paris, 
lie  had  not  watched  events  so  long  as  not  to  know 
the  Ballot  would  always  have  so  indifferent  a  chance 
of  being  tolerated,  that  he  could  very  well  afford  to 
treat  its  annual  appearance  very  lightly.  But  the 
history  of  his  own  life,  at  least,  has  shown  that  where 
his  interests  presented  themselves  in  any  strength, 
he  has  always  known  when  to  give  in  and  how  to 
get  an  effect  out  of  the  change.  Nothing  will  be 
so  inseparably  connected  with  hts  name  as  the  ease 
with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  whatever  was 
likely  to  hold  him  in  his  place  ;  nor  will  his  successes 
be  reasonably  an  open  question  to  commentators. 

It  will  not  have  been  forgotten  how  the  late  ?ir 
James  Graham,  on  the  Carlisle  hustings,  revived 
the  expectations  of  the  agents  of  secret  voting.  But 
it  was,  afWr  all,  uidy  a  rather  special  illustration  of 
a  very  common  assumption,  that  nothing  need    be 
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too  immoral  or  too  infamous  for  a  public  luan  to 
use.  No  one  was  surprised  that  any  one  who 
should  have  descended  from  communion  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  serve  under  Lord  Russell,  without 
seeming  to  mind  it,  should  betray  an  intention  to 
qualify  for  a  connexion  at  last  with  Mr.  Bright. 
Sir  James  Graham,  if  he  was  anything  at  all,  when 
he  died,  was  a  "  Liberal."  But  there  would  have 
hardly  been  the  rancour  whilst  he  lived  to  have  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  once  opened  some  letters, 
if  it  could  ever  have  been  revealed  that  he  opened 
his  heart,  when  he  opened  his  lips.  Almost  the 
first  debater  in  that  assembly  to  which  his  form 
was  so  long  familiar,  he  was  at  last,  perhaps,  some- 
thing below  the  level  even  of  Lord  Russell ;  and  that 
which  he  did  not  mean,  was  generally  only  to  be  in- 
terpreted from  what  he  said.  By  a  man  with  his 
gifts,  "  Liberalism  "  might  be  expected  to  be  re- 
presented with  its  fullest  effects;  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  it  is  likely,  was  surprised  that  it  should 
have  missed  the  credit  of  having  so  essentially  in- 
spired his  performance  at  Carlisle.  It  is  very  clear 
that  had  the  pressure  been  genuine  Lord  Russell 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  vote  for  the  Ballot. 
When  Lord  Derby  last  appealed  to  the  country,  it 
was  evident  that  if  a  "  Liberal  "  majority  was  to 
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be  maintained,  a  combination  of  "  Liberalism"  must  1 
be  secured.  The  "  advanced  "  formula  if  it  was 
not  to  be  encouraged,  was  not  to  be  abused.  Where 
the  feeling  for  it  was  said  to  be  very  strong,  and 
any  indifference  about  it  was  likely  to  be  resented, 
the  possibility  of  its  yet  being  spared  to  have  its 
day,  as  a  precautionary  movement,  would  be  en- 
tirely legitimate.  The  constituents  of  Lord  Russell 
in  the  City  of  London  demanded  his  assent  to  the 
principle  of  secret  voting.  lie  had  not  refused  it  j 
when  a  member  of  Lord  Grey's  Administration. 
The  canvassers,  as  they  came  in,  reported  that  he 
must  only  delicately  decline  to  yield,  and  that  it 
would  be  safer  to  refer  to  the  probability  of  the 
prospects  of  the  Ballot  in  the  future  being  more 
consoling.  This  could  be  put  into  very  decent 
form.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  might 
not  see  occasion  to  change  the  expression  of  his  , 
opinions,  as  he  had  before — if  he  did,  "  it  would  be 
on  the  side  of  progress."  Everj'body  knew  what  this 
meant.  His  committee  were  satisfied  that  it  might 
mean  anything,  but  that  it  would  never  be  asked  , 
to  end  in  anything.  He  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  to  change  when  most  safely  to  himself  he  [ 
could  do  nothing  else.  Lord  Russell  was  secured, 
and  "Liberalism"  received  its  vindication.       Mr. 
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Milner  Gibson  has  reiterated  to  the  country  his 
belief  that  any  extension  of  the  franchise,  without 
the  protection  of  the  Ballot,  would  be  a  "  mockery ;" 
and  he  illustrated  the  good  faith  of  his  opinion 
when  he  entered  a  Cabinet  iu  which  the  Ballot  was 
known  to  be  condemned  by  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  may  be  very  true  that  the  position  of  the 
question  was  not  very  likely  to  be  advanced  had 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  declined  Lord  Palmerston's 
offer ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  cause  is  not 
generally  served  the  best  by  its  exponent  becoming 
the  underling  of  its  opponent  As  a  member  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  Administration,  it  was  compe- 
tent for  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  to  relieve  himself  of  all 
the  responsibility  oi  the  vote  he  intended  to  give. 
He  could  assure  his  constituents  that  if  the  fran- 
chise was  extended,  and  the  Ballot  refused,  all  that 
they  would  get  would  be  a  mere  mockery.  And 
he  would  stilt  be  free,  by  every  principle  of  that 
"  Liberalism  "  on  which  he  relied,  to  join  a  Cabinet 
where  his  assurance  was  only  ridiculed,  and  the 
"mockery"  was  already  resolved  on. 

The  position  of  the  "  Liberal  "  party,  as  far  as 
It  affects  the  Ballot,  ineffaceably  points  the  whole 
moral  of  their  mixed  connexion.  The  promoters  of 
secret  voting,  who  make  their  appeal  as  the  Pro- 
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prietors  of  Progress,  have  to  accouat  for  the  ap- 
pearance against  them  in  the  division  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  proprietary.  No  one  takes  the 
trouble  of  thinking  seriously  about  the  Ballot,  and 
what  may  come  of  it,  because  it  has  been  long 
recognised  that  possible  disfigurements  alone  are  i 
quite  enough  for  the  occupation  of  the  world.  And 
if  "Liberalism"  will  never  let  the  Ballot  drop,  it  ( 
will  never  any  the  more  let  it  be  anydiing  but  its 
own  shuttlecock.  So  long  as  "  the  great  '  Liberal ' 
Party"  assume  to  care  very  much  for  anything, 
the  early  destitution  of  the  devoted  object  is  all 
that  need  seriously  be  apprehended.  It  does  not 
in  the  very  least  concern  the  country  to  rise  and  | 
protest  against  the  stigma  that  would  be  involved 
in  secret  voting,  whilst  the  Party  who  entreat  for 
the  degradation  are  the  Party  that  are  heard  against 
it  with  so  much  indignation.  The  result  is  quite 
the  same  in  every  instance.  And  all  that  need  be 
exacted,  by  caution,  of  those  who  look  on,  is  that 
the  divisions  of  "  Liberalism"  may  so  be  watched, 
that  they  may  be  none  the  less  powerless  should 
they  even  ever  combine. 

The  efforts  of  the  supporters  of  the  Ballot  in 
Parliament  have  been  merely  marked  by  in- 
creasing reverses.     The  cause  is  just  now  so  easily 
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satisfied  that  it  is  considered  to  have  gained  so 
long  as  it  can  summon  a  respectable  minority.  A 
Party  so  continuously  chastened  by  the  lively  reflec- 
tions they  have  heaped  on  their  own  parts  are  san- 
guine, it  may  be  conceived,  that  if  their  jealousies 
mercifully  do  not  presently  extend  their  prospects 
bysome  time  carrying  something,  may  improve;  and 
until  the  first  symptoms  of  such  an  alteration  are 
detectable  they  are  consoled  with  the  capacity  to 
turn  confusion  upou  everything.  English  "Liberal- 
ism "  has  learnt  nothing  by  events  that  have  even 
repeated  themselves,  or  it  might  be  convinced  that 
when  it  is  the  least  intolerable  is  wheu  it  is  the 
most  diluted.  The  Party  who  came  before  the 
country  to  explain  the  strength  of  the  measures 
which  they  were  prepared  to  undertake,  fall  back 
hopefiilly  on  the  credit  of  their  now  being  well 
watered.  Aud  the  deliverers  that  were  never 
even  to  stoop,  are  so  little  like  what  they  were, 
that  they  are  now  glad  to  confess  they  knock  at 
the  knees. 

The  otherwise  insufferable  monotony  of  the 
debate  on  the  Ballot  has  lately  been  relieved  by 
the  determination  of  its  opponents  to  leave  no 
available  pretext  for  its  yearly  intrusiou.  In  1860 
it  was  first  staggered  by  two  decisive  divisions  in 
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one  week.     In  the  House  of  Lords  a  motion  ' 
take    the   votes    at    Parliamentary    elections    bjB 
secret  ballot  was  rejected  by  39  to  4,  and  in  th# 
House  of  Commons   by   254    to    147.     The  in- 
tensity of  the  excitement  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
was  only  appreciably  felt  when  the  tellers  for  the 
ayes    produced     their    dtilicate    minority.      Lord  ] 
Teynham    reminded    the    Peers,   with  a  fair  as-  I 
sumption  of  gravity,  that  "  there  were  two  most  ] 
important    considerations    involved — in    the    firet  I 
place,  a  high  moral  question,  bearing  strongly  upon 
individual  happiness  and  the  welfare   of  our  do- 
mestic life,  and  because  our  example  would  have  { 
a  most  important  influence  upon  the  other  nations  I 
of  the  globe.     All  efforts  had  hitherto  failed    to 
stem  the  tide  of  corruption  and   intimidation  at  J 
elections.     He  contended  that  the  Ballot  would  ] 
put  down    intimidation,    corruption,    drunkenness,  I 
bribery,  and  other  evils."     The  two  '*  considera- 
tions" set  out  by  Lord  Teynham,  according  to  his 
orders,    found    two    fervent    Peers    apiece,    who 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  come  down  lo  the 
House  in  the  ides  of  March  to  say  they  believed  - 
in  tliera.     The  devotion  of  these  four  unrewarded 
zealots    was    in    well-adjusted    proportion  to    that  1 
feeling  in   the   country,   which   was   recorded  only  j 
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a  night  later  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
"Liberahsm"  did  not  lose  the  double  glory  of 
voting  with  Lord  Teynham,  and  of  voting  against 
him.  And  it  availed  for  some  marked  contrasts 
that  the  "advanced"  and  the  "moderate"  were 
able  to  use  against  one  another.  But  the  answer 
to  those,  who  referred  to  the  desertions  that  must 
have  been  iron  to  the  soul  of  such  a  sensitive  Peer 
as  Lord  Teynham,  as  properly  representing  the 
general  indifference  of  the  Lords  to  the  people, 
was  supplied  by  the  overwhelming  vote  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  ready  to  give.  The 
situation  was  the  same  in  both  assemblies.  And  if 
the  majority  of  the  "Liberal"  Party,  as  they 
opened  their  sarcasms  against  some  of  the  joints  of 
their  connexion,  could  only  assert  that  the  assump- 
tion of  the  agitation  to  be  real,  was  as  false  as  the 
remedy  which  secret  voting  itself  was  said  to 
provide,  tbey  could  not  deny  that  the  spectacle  was 
one  which  the  resources  of  "Liberalism"  alone 
had  supplied.  Mr.  Berkeley's  recollections  of 
some  bad  cases  of  defection  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  however  they  might  have  been  surpassed, 
would  simply  have  afforded  an  anti-climax.  "He 
asked  the  House  to  allow  his  Bill  to  be  read  a  first 
time.     He  must  say  he  should  be  very  much  sur- 
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prised    if  the    House  did    give  him  that  permis- 
sion.    It  was  a  Bill  founded  upon  that  principle 
which  he  coDsidered  calculated  to  give  electors  at 
the  polling-booth  that  protection  which  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  purity  of  election,  the  absence  of 
which  was  such  a  foul   blot  on  the  national    es- 
cutcheon.    When  he  looked  to  the  past  he  was 
astonished  at  the  talent  which  had  been  arrayed 
against  him,  and  by  the  feeble  ai^uments  on  which 
that  talent  had  condescended    to   rely.     He  had 
been   opposed  by    Lord    Palmerston,  Lord   John  I 
Russell,   Sir  James  Graham,  Sir   George   Grey, 
Mr.    Walpole,    Mr.    Estcourt,    and    Sir    George  | 
Lewis.     He  had  employed  himself  lately  in  read-  | 
ing  their  speeches  in  the  pages  of  Hansard,  and  I 
he  declared  that  he  did  not  find  in  the  whole  trf  | 
the   speeches   a    single    valid    argument.      They  I 
seemed  to  him   to  take  up  any  points  just  as  &  I 
counsel  would  adopt  when  he  was  addressing  a 
jury  for  a  verdict.     There  was  a  learned  counsel 
near  him  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  who  once   defended 
man  who  had  murdered  a  woman.     It  was  proved  1 
that  a  man  had  administered  prussic  acid  to  the  1 
woman,  and  yet  the  learned  counsel  endeavoured  I 
to   persuade   the  jury  that  the  woman  had    died  j 
from    eating    au    oveitlose  of  apples,    the    apple: 
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iiaving  generated  prassic  acid.  Well,  the  jury 
laughed  him,  or  rather  scouted  him,  out  of  the 
court.  That  apple  ailment  was  the  sort  of 
ailment  which  was  adduced  against  him  in 
reference  to  the  Ballot,  but  in  his  case  he  had  uot 
an  impartial  jury.  The  honourable  member  pro- 
ceeded to  analyze  some  of  the  speeches  delivered 
in  former  debates  on  this  subject,  remarking  that 
the  principal  speeches  delivered  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  on  the  subject  of  the  Ballot  were  full  of  the 
commonest  platitudes.  Having  passed  similar 
compliments  upon  other  speeches,  the  honourable 
member  proceeded  to  argue  that  there  was  nothing 
un-English  or  unmanly  in  secret  voting,  which  was 
the  common  practice  in  English  society.  Advert- 
ing to  Sir  G.  Grey,  he  remarked  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  voted  once  for  the  Ballot, 
and  on  another  occasion  against  it,  and  he  ex- 
plained this  contradiction  by  saying  that  he  had 
represented  two  different  constituencies,  the  first  of 
which  was  in  favour  of  the  Ballot  and  tbe  second 
against  it.  With  regard  to  Sir  James  Graham,  be 
admitted  that  he  had  done  good  service  to  the  cause 
by  showing  up  one  of  the  grossest  cases  of  intimi- 
dation which  ever  took  place  when  be  opposed  the 
intimidation  of  a  Whig  Lord  Chamberlain  and  a 
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lot  of  Whig  sticks  about  the  Court,  who  sought  to  i 
influence    the    electiou    of    Westminster.      Then  J 
another  opponent  of  his  was  the  Secretary  of  War  I 
(Mr.  Sidney  Herbert),  who  delivered  in  the  plej 
santest  possible  tones  a  series  of  exploded  jokes 
and  witticisms  from  the  writings  of  Sidney  Smith. 
Next  came  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  who  charged 
the  Ballot  with  being  akin  to  original  sin,  an  argu- 
ment which,  though  not  very  convincing,  certainly 
possessed  a  charm  of  novelty.     With  regard  to  the 
noble  Lord  the  member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  he  had  to  say  that  his  Ballot 
barometer  was  never  steady.    During  Lord  Grey's 
Government  the  noble  Lord  was  an  advocate  of  the 
BallotT  and  in  the  Cabinet  a  proposal  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Ballot  made  by  him  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  one.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  noble 
Lord  had  become  an  opponent  of  the  principle." 

If  Mr.  Berkeley's  pretensions  had  never  been 
made  enough  of  by  his  own  Party,  he  did  not,  that 
night,  unsuccessfully  recall  to  the  country's  memory 
a  little  of  the  dirt  through  which  the  "Liberals" 
had  come.  He  sneered  at  the  "platitudes"  of 
Lord  Falmerston.  He  circumstantially  detailed 
the  horrible  end  of  "  a  lot  of  Whig  sticks."  He 
reminded  the  House  that  "  Sir  George  Grey  had 
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voted  once  for  the  Ballot,  and  on  another  occasion 
against  it,"  And  he  gave  the  full  particulars  of  an 
act  of  desertion  I)y  Lord  Kiissell  that,  from  the  way 
it  had  worked,  had  been  very  successfiil.  "He 
had  never  heard  speeches  with  more  bold  assertions 
and  less  arguments  than  those  which  had  been  de- 
livered against  the  Ballot.  His  noble  friend  really 
took  his  breath  away.  In  a  tone  of  indignant  virtue, 
his  noble  friend  said  men  would  be  degraded  into 
slaves  and  made  liars;  but  the  noble  lord  did  not 
seem  to  care  how  many  slaves  were  tied  to  the 
wheels  of  country  gentlemen's  chariots,  and  dragged 
to  the  poll,  or  to  see  any  degradation  in  their  being 
forced  at  the  poll  to  tell  a  lie  to  God,  and  to  vote 
against  their  consciences.  The  noble  lord  had 
talked  about  this  being  his  hobby.  Let  the  noble 
lord  take  care  the  day  did  not  arrive  when  he 
would  be  glad  to  get  up  behind  him.  He  ven- 
tured, notwithstanding  the  bold  manner  of  his 
noble  friend,  to  predict  that  the  division  list  of  the 
following  morning  would  present  to  him  no  plea- 
sant object  of  con  tern  plati^jn  \  for  there  he  would 
find  his  name  separated  from  the  majority  of  that 
very  party  by  whose  support  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
tain the  reins  of  power."  It  is  probable  that  word- 
painting  of  an  associate  never  wont  fiirther  than 
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this  with  much  happier  effect.  No  flaw  in  the 
First  Minister  was  overlooked.  Mr.  Berkeley's 
"breath  was  taken  away"  by  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  his  own  leader,  who  did  not  care  in  what 
quantity  the  "people"  were  tied  to  "gentlemen's 
chariots;"  and  he  believed  that  even  the  "bold 
manner,"  which  hardly  e\'er  capitulated,  would  not 
survive  the  moral  of  the  division  list  the  next 
morning.  As  the  nation  turned  to  tlie  picture  that 
precipitated  the  crisis  in  Mr.  Berkeley's  breath, 
when  he  first  shadowed  it  out,  it  felt  a  paroxysm 
at  its  own  throat*,  and  when  the  sensation  was  past, 
found  that  it  had  been  only  startled  by  the  spectre 
of  a  divided  "Liberalism"  standing  out  on  the 
Ballot,  as  it  bad  stood  over  Reform. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  radical  development  of  English  "  Liberalism  " 
is  confessedly  incoDsistent  with  the  security  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  present  position  of  the 
"  Liberal  "  Party,  in  their  relation  to  the  Establish- 
ment, is  significant  And  it  is  significant  in  this 
way.  The  permanence  of  a  national  Church  cannot 
be  coexistent  with  the  consistent  and  unrestricted 
fulfilment  of  religious  liberty.  It  is  no  answer  at  all 
to  this  to  say,  that  there  have  been  a  great  many 
"  Liberal  "  Administrations  which  have  come  in  to 
give  effect  to  the  cry,  and  that  the  Church,  not- 
withstanding, has  been  able  to  bear  it.  The  truth 
is  that  such  coexistence  may  not  impossibly  be  con- 
sistent with  that  mere  manifestation  of  religious 
liberty, — which  is  a  remarkable  present  phenome- 
non,— which  comes  very  far  short  of   its  original 
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pretensions,  and  which  only  represents  a  spurious  and 
blighted  "Liberalism."  It  has  been  some  time  re- 
Cf^nised  that  those  regenerating,  nervous  move- 
ments, on  which,  in  phrases,  the  "Liberal"  Party 
so  passionately  insist,  are  satisfied  with  achieving  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  benevolent  work  on 
which  they  would  have  it  appear  they  were  so  im- 
patient to  enter.  The  cries  of  Religious  Liberty 
have  generally  a  full  sound ;  and  they  are  often 
enough  on  lips  that  hiss  them  out  with  a  hate  that 
is  sufficiently  bitter.  But  it  is  hopefully  observed, 
that  they  rarely  outlive  the  breath  on  which  they 
come.  The  "  Liberal  "  Party  are  not  in  a  situatJon 
to  offer  any  opposite  result.  But  they  are  not  the  less 
in  a  situation  that  should  unceasingly  be  watched 
by  Anglican  sympathies.  The  suppression  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  in  its  full  force,  and  with  all  the  ap- 
poiutments  of  which  it  was  first  announced  to  be 
susceptible,  cannot,  even  by  those  who  are  not 
alarmists,  always  be  relied  on.  "  Liberalism " 
does  not  the  less  oflen  assert,  that  it  is  tired  of  the 
close  combinations  that  do  not  represent  the  influ- 
ences that  were  to  recommend  it.  Religious  liberty 
means  all  that  it  ever  did,  only  it  has  been  be- 
trayed. The  great  "  Liberal"  Party  have  looked  at 
it  from  two  points  of  view ;  and  there  has  been  no 
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agreement  as  to  how  it  should  be  handled.  But 
Religious  liberty  signifies  nothing,  if  it  is  to  be 
applied  under  restrictions  that  were  never  providwl 
on  its  first  introduction,  Mr.  Bright  knew  that  if 
it  was  carried  out,  the  Church  of  England  would  be 
carried  away;  and  he  has  an  incontestable  right  to 
his  own  interpretation.  It  is  the  only  interpre- 
tation that  is  not  inconsistent.  Religious  liberty 
has  comparatively  done  very  little  for  its  pro- 
moters, because  its  application  has  never  been  legi- 
timate, as  it  has  always  been  modified.  But  the 
existence  of  a  national  Church  may  be  coexistent 
with  that  development  of  religious  liberty  in  which 
the  form  of  the  liberty  is  decided  for  it,  and  by  which 
its  first  principles  are  essentially  denied.  The  life 
of  the  Establishment  is  centred  in  the  belief  that 
"  Liberalism  "  will  go  on  to  the  end  repudiating 
itself.  The  country's  guarantee  against  Mr.  Bright 
and  the  advanced  "  Liberals,"  who  assert  a  national 
Church  to  be  detestable  and  immoral,  has  been  in 
the  pressure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear,  with  some 
success,  upon  the  moderate  "Liberals;"  and  that 
has  been  primarily  set  upon  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Party.  But  the  reliance  that  there  may  be 
upon  the  good  taith  of  a  compromise,  that  is  simply 
the  most  untnie  to  itself  when  it  is  the  most  mode- 
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rate,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  threaten  the  existenee 
of  a  national  Church,  is  a  form  of  security  on  which 
no  churchman,  who  could  comprehend  the  peril, 
would  rely.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  "  Libe- 
ralism" will  be  always  presenting  its  negative  pro- 
portions. The  moderation  of  "  Liberalism  "  will 
not,  probably,  willingly  survive  the  necessity  that  re- 
prehended violence.  The  "advanced  "  descriptions, 
because  they  have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely 
unrepresented  in  any  "Liberal"  Administration, 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  impossible  that  they  may  get 
over  suspicion.  The  integrity  of  religious  liberty 
would  not  then  be  abused  ;  and  although  the  poa- 
sibility  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  advanced  "  Libe- 
rals," at  any  time,  is  hardly  to  be  apprehended 
seriously,  the  possibility  can  only  appear  so  slight 
because  the  tendency  to  refuse  their  unmitigated 
formula  has  become  so  common.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  so  certainly  assumed  that  an  unalloyed  "  Libe- 
ralism "  will  be  always  rejected,  that  a  different 
contingency  could  ever  settle  down  on  a  country 
that  was  unprepared  for  the  severe  infliction.  The 
mutilation  of  "Liberalism"  has  been  so  well  re- 
ceived, that  even  the  probability  of  its  recovering 
its  comeliness  is  overlooked  in  the  confidence  that 
it  has  done  growing.     But  a  fictitious  rescue  is  not 
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always  safely  to  be  counterfeited  too  near  the  spec- 
tators ;  and  it  is  more  than  suspected  that  the  mo- 
deration of  "Liberalism"  is  only  in  simulated 
recognition  of  the  Conservative  reaction.  Religious 
liberty  has  never,  as  yet,  been  anything  but  a  cry 
with  those  who  were,  perhaps,  alone  prepared  to 
abate  uothing  of  its  full  capacity  ;  and  it  has  only 
been  able  in  opposition  to  announce  the  extent  of 
its  inclinations.  And  such  announcements  are  not 
generally  the  more  imposing  when  they  are 
obscured  in  directions  from  which  they  are  only 
issued  by  coufirmed  minorities.  Were  it  to  be 
supposed  that  "  Liberalism  "  should  for  a  moment 
give  effect  to  its  traditions,  a  national  Church  and 
religious  liberty,  could  be,  reliably,  coexistent  no 
longer.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  for  the  Establishment, 
on  the  whole,  to  avail  herself  of  an  alliance  which 
does  not  affect  to  respect  her ;  but  it  would  be  only 
infatuation  at  all  to  rely  on  its  enduring.  Religious 
liberty  has  hitherto  been  merely  exceptionally  able 
to  assert  its  ascendancy.  But  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cluded that  that  which  was  conceived  to  be  extreme, 
will  always  be  satisBed  to  plead  its  moderation. 
The  security  of  the  Church  of  England  is  in  those 
divisions  of  "Liberalism"  which  have  confounded 
the  objects  of  their  common  origin,  and  in  the  belief 
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that  they  will  continue  to  extend  towards  conftision. 
But  the  obligations  to  be  moderate  are  very  likely 
to  be  suspended  ;  and  the  irritation  of  jealousy  may 
be  even  over  if  the  "  Liberals  "  can  be  rallied  on  a 
ground  where  they  might  indulge  a  joint  decision. 
Mr.  Bright  is  not  content  to  be  limited  to  a  cry, 
when  he  is  not  permitted  to  apply  the  consequence. 
The  anomalous  protection,  however,  of  the  Church 
of  England  by  the  moderate  "  Liberal "  Party  from  I 
the  pressiu'e  of  their  "  advanced  "  sections  may  cease  | 
at  any  moment ;  and  religious  liberty  then  will  nob  1 
be  committed  to  a  cry.     Mr.  Bright,  at  his  worst,  I 
has  not  transcended  the  original  provisions  of  Eng-  I 
Ush  "Liberalism."     A    "Liberal"  policy  denies  | 
its  first  principle,  when  it  proceeds  to  admit  that  ita  ] 
tendency    is  susceptible  to    any  control   but  that  1 
which  may  be  in  the  people's  voice ;  and  the  in- 
fringement, by  however  little,  of  this  "liberty"  is 
virtually  to  declare  its  suspension.     The  Endowed  j 
Schools  Bill,  the  Church-rate  Abolition  Bill,  and  | 
the  other  appearances  that  have  been  common  to 
Wednesdays,    have    been    sent   hack    chiefly   by 
the  undivided  action  of  the  Constitutional  Party. 
But  under  the    cry    of  religious    liberty    it    was  | 
endeavoured  to  represent  their  urgency,  and  from 
the     illustration     of    the    cry    the    Church    ^ 
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only  saved  by  its  natural  alliance  with  the  Con- 
servative connexion.  The  support  that  has  not 
been  refused  Lord  Palmerston,  because  it  has 
been  believed  that  he  would  never  give  effect  to 
the  policy  which  he  nominally  supported,  cannot  be 
taken  to  show  that  whilst  it  has  not  yet  disturbed 
the  security  of  the  Establishment,  it  therefore  fol- 
lows that  it  never  will.  Lord  Palmerston  has 
had  scarcely  anything  to  do  with  that  which  he 
seems  to  have  directed.  He,  and  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  him,  may  have  set  themselves 
against  the  ulterior  realisation  of  a  purpose  to  which 
they  were  nominally  committed ;  but  because  the 
country  has  hitherto  escaped  the  full  penalties  of 
"  Liberalism,"  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  it  always 
may.  The  "moderate  Liberals"  have  looked  tn 
the  Constitutional  Party  for  a  support,  which  helped 
them  to  conceal  some  of  the  worst  evidences  of  that 
sufferance  on  which  they  could  not  avoid  being 
fixed  ;  whilst  they  have  served  a  purpose  with  the 
advanced  "  Liberals  "  by  assuming  to  ignore  it  The 
present  anomalous  tenure,  then,  of  religious  liberty 
is  the  natural  result  of  two  influences.  The  reluc- 
tance to  confirm  the  original  endowments  claimed 
by  "Liberalism"  is  one;  and  the  reality  of  the 
Conservative  reaction  in  the  interest  of  p 
x2 
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the  other.     That  form  of  religious  liberty  that  was  1 
at  first  paraded  is  hardly  recognisable  now.    It  isaWJ 
ways  explaining  away  the  terrors  that  it  once  carried  I 
on  its  front.     Still,  the  votaries  of  that  licentiou&- 1 
ness  which  originally  proclaimed  a  despotism  in  the  I 
name  of  liberty,  have  not  abandoned  their  chaise  in  I 
their  present  destitution.     They  are  reviled    and  ] 
set  aside  hy  those  who  have  found  out  the  value  of  I 
using  their  name.  "  Liberalism  "  is  becoming  indis- 
tinct from  being  very  faintly  supplied ;  and  the  ] 
intentional  havmlessness  of  religious  liberty  is  taken 
for  granted,  because  the  whole  of  the  violence  of 
which  it  was  susceptible  has  not  been  exhibited. 
The  essence  of  all  that  wa-s  once  promised  is  only 
withheld  for  the  reason  that  the  majority  of  the  "  Li- 
beral" Party  have  recognised  the  expediency  oflimit- 
ing  the  issue  of  their  healing  capacity.  But  there  is  no 
security  in  a  suspension  that  is  only  in  obedience  to 
the  force  of  circumstances.  Nothing  of  the  "Libe- 
ral "  formula  is  surrendered  that  could  possibly  have 
been  intruded.  And  if  "  Liberalism  "  has  abandoned 
its  platform,  it  has  not  broken  it  up.  No  one  believes 
that  it  has  done  anytliing  that  it  could  avoid  doing_ 
No  one  believes  that  it  has  left  anything  undone 
that  it  could  avoid  leaving  atone.     When  it  asks 
for  the  confidence  of  a  country  on  the  plea  that  its 
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ions  are  not  what  they  were,  the  country  is 
reminded  of  what  It  owes  to  another  Connexion  that 
has  had  to  recant  nothing  to  commend  itself.  The 
"Liberalism  "  that  would  fix  its  limits  is  an  ano- 
maly ;  and  it  is  only  to  the  hope  that  the  anomaly 
may  not  be  challenged  that  the  present  position  of 
the  "Liberal"  Party  is  committed.  The  promoters 
of  Church-rate  Abolition  have  never  yet  succeeded  5 
and  the  National  Church  has  so  far  escaped  that 
unabridged  application  of  religious  liberty  which 
it  was  calculated  it  could  not  survive.  The  co- 
existence of  a  National  Church  with  that  of  a 
hostile  influence  always  coming  short  of  its  chief 
effects  is  not  inconsistent ;  but  with  that  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  as  it 
was  first  proclaimed,  it  would  be  simply  inipnssible . 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  Eng- 
lish "Liberalism"  has  used  religious  liberty  much 
as  it  has  used  every  other  cry  that  it  ever  took  up. 
That  the  country  has  been  saved  from  consequences 
which  the  Proprietors  of  Progress  were  helpless  to 
control,  proves  nothing  but  that  the  policy  of  "  Li- 
beralism "  has  contradicted  itself  There  are  some 
situations  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
the  appearance  of  that  which  is  intended  to  that 
which  is  accidental,  and  thev  have  not  been  over- 
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looked  by  those  who  meant  to  be  always  extreme^,! 
and  were  compelled  to  be  aometimes  moderate.     It  J 
is  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  sincerity  off 
a  "  Liberal "  who  professes  the  policy  of  his  Party,, 
and  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  his  devotion  to  I 
the  Church  ;  and,  if  it  may  at  all  be  accounted  for, 
it  is  either  because  his  professions  and  devotion  are 
alike  insincere,  or  he  has  come  to  the  assurance  I 
that  the  assertion  of  "  Liberal  "  principles  is  never  j 
likely  to  l)e  really  acted  out.     Lord  Falmerston,  it  ] 
may  be  assumed,  has  justified  his  vote  for  Church- 
rate  Al)oIition  to  himself,  on  the  ground  that  the 
temporary  association  of  his  Administration  with 
Mr.  Bright,  and  the  apparent  identity  for  once  of 
the  objects  of  the  Party  in  an  extreme  direction, 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  catastrophe  of  the 
abolitionists.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Lord  Palmerston'a  motives  at  any  time  are  other 
than  personal.     And  so  long  as  the  position  of  the 
Church  haa  not  prejudicially  affected  his  prospects 
he,  with  no  natural  disposition  towards  revolution, 
has  merely  gone  with  the  Liberation  Society  and  its 
agents  that  the  danger  of  the  combination  to  the  ~ 
Establishment  might  be  fully  understood,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  "  Liberalism  "  might  so  miscarry. 
As  the  leader  of  the  Party  who  insisted  on  yield- 
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ing  this  to  the  claims  of  religious  liberty,  it  was  not 
coiupetent  for  Lord  Palmerstoii  publicly  to  avow 
his  dissent  from  the  action  of  his  supporters.  But 
it  was  enough  that  the  development  of  religious 
liberty,  even  in  one  of  its  phases,  seemed  likely  to 
be  reached  by  a  vote  agaiust  Church-rate  which 
was  unanimous.  The  country  that  had  listened  to 
the  cry,  had  not  surrendered  the  right  to  resist  its 
application  ;  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  desires  of 
those  who  appeared  for  confiscation  were  deteiv 
mined  so  soon  as  the  possibility  of  the  success  of 
the  abolitionists  was  first  apprehended.  The  sup- 
port that  the  country  has  conceded  to  "  Liberal " 
principles  has  been  limited  in  proportion  to  the 
probability  of  their  becoming  successful ;  and  has 
been  inspired  by  the  belief  that  there  was  a  gather- 
ing power  elsewhere  that  would  contest  their  ascen- 
dancy when  they  came  near  their  fulfilment.  There 
can  be  no  comment  upon  the  present  position  of  the 
"  Liberal  "  Party  more  exhaustive  than  that  which 
is  pronounced,  by  the  virtual  exclusion  from  every 
"  Liberal  "  Administration  of  those  who  assert  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  abate  one  item  of  that 
programme,  which  is  sanctioned  by  every  principle 
of  English  "  Liberalism."  The  only  tolerable  leader 
of  the  Party  has  been  the  Minister  who  has  been 
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reproached  for  his  Conservatism  by  his  exasperated 
supporters.     The  agitation  for  Church-rate  Abo- 
lition has  only  come  to  the   same  end   that  has  J 
overtaken  any  other  agitation  for  which  the  Pro-  | 
prietors  of  Progress  have  at  some  time  declared. 
That  which  has  been  demanded  in  the  people's  name  I 
has  not  been  claimed  by  the  people's  voice.    And  the  I 
problem  of  the  permanent  existence  of  a  National 
Church  with  the  complete  development  of  English 
"  Liberalism"  has  never  been  solved,  because  the  first  . 
symptoms  of  the  real  application  of  religious  liberty  I 
have  always  been  arrested. 

The  success  of  the  abolitionists  in  Parliament! 
only  at  one  time  seemed  even  probable.     It  ■» 
enough    that   spoliation   should    have    formed   an  I 
aUiance,  which  was  congenial,  with  the  "  Liberal" 
Party.     The  Proprietors  of  Progress  had  conde-J 
scended  to  lend  themselves  to  objects  that  were  I 
known  to  be  un-English,  and  to  a  clique  that  i 
shown  to  be  interested.     The  recognition  of  some  I 
of  the  worst  purposes  of  the  Dissenters  by  the  I 
"Liberal"  Party  has  been  as  fatal  to  the  conspira- 
cies of  schism  as  it  has  been  in  another  way  to 
Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  Ballot.     The  form 
of  the  depression  which   always  ensues  whenever 
the    ascendancy    of    "Liberalism "    is    seriously  i 
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threatened,  If  it  is  never  quite  the  same,  always 
contributes  to  a  like  result.  "  Liberalism  "  in- 
augurates an  agitation,  that  under  proper  care 
becomes  incessant,  only  to  be  conspicuously  against 
grievances  which  are  never  removed.  And  the 
present  position  of  the  Church-rate  question  in 
Parliament,  may  be  fairly  taken  as  so  much  more 
evidence  of  the  helplessness  of  the  "  Liberal "  Party 
to  lead  the  country  to  any  other  issue  but  the  rejec- 
tion of  "  Liberalism." 

*' It  was  ill  June  1833,"  says  a  great  living 
theologian,*  who  has  written  the  only  authoritative 
history!  °f  ^^^  Church  Itate  controversy,  "  that 
the  stni^le  can  be  said  to  have  begun  in  Parlia- 
ment." 

"The  year  1833,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
"  is  also  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
assault  out  of  Parliament  The  agitation  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  near  prospect  of  its  success,  had 
prepared  the  way.  Great  towns  had  begun  to  hold 
meetings  to  oppose  the  levying  of  Church-rate, 
and  in  one  or  more  instances  had  refused  to  levy 

"  Archdeacon  Denieon. 

t  Church  Jtate,  a  Natinnal  Trust.  The  writer  here  desires  to 
ackDOTCledge  his  obligations  to  the  inyaJuable  ivork  of  tho  arah- 
deacon  of  Taunton,  for  the  oompteteneaa  of  the  Hummary  he  is 
able  to  offer  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  from  tho  oom- 
mencemeut  of  the  agitation. 
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it.     Up  to  this  time  the  '  grievances '  of  Church*! 
rate  had  found  no    place   among  Nonconformist  I 
grievances  in  England.     This  is  demonstrated  in  I 
many  ways,  especially  by  the  evidence  of  Noncon- 
formists themselves.     The  same  year  which  wit- 
nessed the  first  outbreak  of  the  agitation  in  England 
witnessed  also  the   publication,  in   London,  of  a  I 
history  of  Dissenters  written  by  themselves,  and  | 
containing    the    passage    already   quoted,    p.    70; 
'Other   Dissenters  condemn  tithes,  but  Quakers! 
alone  refuse  to  pay  either  them  or  what  are  called 
Church-rates." " 

On  June  the  28th  of  that  year,  in  answer  to  I 
Mr.  Hawes,  Lord  Althorp  stated  that  the  subject  I 
had  been  under  the  consideration  of  His  Ma-  I 
jesty's  Ministers,  who  certainly  desired  that  some  J 
arrangement  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  Churchy  J 
rates  should  be  adopted. 

On  March  the  24th  of  the  next  year  Mr.  Divett  1 
moved,  "  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  just 
and  expedient  that  effectual  measures  should  be 
taken  for  the  abolition  of  compulsory  payment  of 
Church-rates  in  England  and  Wales."  This  was 
met  by  Lord  Althorp,  who  moved  the  previous 
question  on  the  ground  that  "  the  proper  time  for 
discussing  the  subject   would  be  when  he  should 
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bring  forward  the  measure  which  was  in  coDteiu- 
plation  of  tlie  Government." 

On  the  21st  of  April  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee on  Church-rates  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Althorp,  who  concluded  with  this  resolution,  "  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that,  from  and 
after  a  time  to  be  fixed,  the  payment  of  Church- 
rates  shall  cease  and  determine;  that  in  lieu  of 
them  His  Majesty  be  empowered  to  grant  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  land  tax  a  sum  not  exceeding 
250,000^,  to  be  applied  to  the  fabric  of  the  parish 
churches  and  chapels  in  such  manner  as  Parlia- 
ment may  direct." 

To  Lord  Althorp's  resolutiftn  Mr.  Hume  moved 
this  amendment :  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House  that,  from  and  after  a  time  to  be  fixed  the 
payment  of  Church-rates  in  England  and  Wales 
shall  cease  and  determine." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
motion : — 

Ayes,  256;    Noes,  140:    Majority,  116. 

The  measure  in  the  end  was  not  proceeded 
with. 

In  the  House  of  JiOrds,  on  May  27th,  1855, 
liOrd  Brougham,  on  referring  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Child,  imprisoned  in  Norwich  gaol,  for  the  refusal 
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to  pay  a  Church-rate,  said  that  whilst  he  desired 
to  see  ail  alteration  of  the  system  of  Church-rate  1 
he  was  not  prepared  to  support  resistance  to  the  I 
law  of  the  land. 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  Sir  Robert  I 
Peel  stated   in  the  House  of  Commons,  that, — 
"  Had  he  remained  in  office  he  should  have  at-  | 
tempted   to    effect   an    immediate    settlement    of  I 
Church-rates.      It    was    his     intention   to    have 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp),  I 
to  extinguish  all  equivocal  and  objectionable  chaises, 
but  to  provide  for  the  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  ■ 
church  by  an  annual  provision  to  the  extent  of  the  i 
objects  con  tern  plated*  by  the  noble  Lord,  not  out  of  I 
the  land  tax  fund,  but  out  of  the  general  resources  i 
of  the  country." 

On  the  2ud  of  May  1836,  Lord  SUnley  put  a 
question  to  Lord  Russell  which,  and  as  might 
be  expected,  was  only  met  by  an  entirely  indefinite 
reply.  Nor  was  he  more  successful  when  he  again 
asked  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet  on 
the  20th  of  June.  And  on  the  19th  of  August  j 
Lord  Russell  declined  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
measure  which  it  was  intended  to  submit  to  the 
House- 
On  the  3rd  of  March  1837,  a  resolution  in  these 
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words  was  moved  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,— "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
parochial  churches  and  chapels  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  due  celebration  of  Divine  worship 
therein,  a  permanent  and  adequate  provision  be  made 
out  of  an  increased  value  given  to  Church  lands  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  manj^ement, 
and  by  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  pew-rents, 
the  collection  of  Church-rates  ceasing  altogether 
from  a  day  to  be  determined  by  law;  and  that,  in 
order  to  facilitate  and  give  early  effect  to  this  reso- 
lution, the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury 
be  authorised  to  make  advances  on  the  security, 
and  repayable  out  of  the  produce,  of  such  Church 
lands." 

The  division  was  taken  on  March  15th  :— Ayes, 
273;  Noes,  250:  Majority,  23.  On  May  22nd 
of  the  same  year  the  majority  fell  to  5  :  287  to  282. 
The  measure  was  not  proceeded  with. 

On  June  12th  of  the  same  year,  Lord  Bussell 
moved  for  a  Committee  upon  Church  Leases,  with 
a  view  to  see  what  amount  might  be  raised  from  a 
different  system  of  management  of  the  property  to 
supply  the  loss  of  Church-rate, 

Mr.  Harvey's  amendment  for  abolition  was  re- 
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jected  by  489  to  58,  and  the  main  question  affirmo 
by  319  to  236. 

Mr.  Goulburn    tben    moved    that   any    surplu 
which  might  appear  be  applied  to  make  good  thel 
deficiency  in  the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  \ 
pastoral    superintendence,   when    there    appeared,  J 
Ayes,  265;  Noes,  291. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  1838,  Lord  John  Russell  I 
moved  the  re-appointment  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  J 
Liddell  moved  an  amendment  to  the  same  eifect  \ 
as  Mr.  Goulburn's  in  the  preceding  year,  wh^i  j 
the  figures  were,  Ayes,  254  ;  Noes,  265. 

Then  came  the  late  Mr.  Duncombe's  resolution  I 
in  April  1839  in  the  ease  of  John  Thorogood,  < 
that  an  alteration  in  the  existing  law  should  not  be 
delayed  beyond  tlie  next  session,  which  was  agreed  ] 
to.  On  the  11th  of  February  the  first  proposal  of  I 
exemption  was  also  brought  before  the  House  by 
Mr,  Duncombe,  and  was  rejected  by  a  majority  , 
of  55. 

On     March    the     16th,    1841,    Mr.    Easthope  J 
presented    the   petition    of    William    Baines,    im- 
prisoned in  Leicester  gaol  for  nonpayment  of  2?.  1 0* 
of  Church-rates  and  costs,  and  moved  that  it  be  I 
printed  with  the  votes,  which  was  agreed  to.     On 
the  18th  of  March  he  moved,  "  That  Mr.  Baines'  I 
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iiti prison  meat,  being  inflicted  for  his  refusal  to  pay 
a  demand  which  was  contrary  to  his  conscience, 
was  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  reUgious 
liberty."  This  was  resisted  by  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  was  eventually  negatived 
by  45  to  40.  On  May  the  25th  leave  was  given 
to  Mr.  Eastbope  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish 
Church-rates,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  time 
on  the  8th  of  June.  In  February  of  the  next  year 
leave  was  refused  to  Sir  John  Easthope  by  a 
majority  of  82,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish 
Church-rates ;  and  on  August  the  2nd  Sir  B. 
Peel  said :  "  I  cannot  sanction  any  expec- 
tation that  Iler  Majesty's  Government  are  pre- 
pared to  bring  forward  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of 
Church-rates."  Mr.  Trelawny,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1849,  moved,  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House  that  effectual  measures  should  be  imme- 
diately taken  for  the  abolition  of  Church-rates ;" 
Mr.  W.  Page  Wood  moving  as  an  amendment  to 
leave  out  all  the  words  after  '*  for ;"  to  insert,  "  dis- 
chai^ing  persons  dissenters  from  the  Church  as  by 
law  established  from  contributing  to  Church-rates, 
and  from  taking  any  part  in  levying  and  assessing 
the  same,"  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  183 
to  20;  and  the  main  question  by  119  to  84.     On 
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the  8th  of  April,  1851,  Mr.  Trelawny  moved   and 
carried  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  ' 
consider  the  law  of  Church-rates,  and  the  difference 
which  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
assessment  and  levy  of  such  rates,  and  to  report 
their  observations  to  the  House.     On  the  26th  of 
May,  1853,  leave  was  refused  to  Dr.  Robert  Phil-i 
limore  to  bring  in  a  Bill  "  to  alter  and  amend  the  I 
law  respecting  Church-rates"  by  207  to  185;  and  ] 
the  amendment  of  Sir  William  Clay  to  secure  the  ' 
total  abolition  of  Church-rates  was  lost  by  220  to 
172.      Mr.  Packe,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1854,  ob-  ' 
tained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  "  to  relieve  Dissenters 
from  the  payment  of  Church-rates  in  certain  cases, 
and    otherwise  to  amend  the   law  respecting  the 
making,  assessing,  and  collecting  Church-rate."  On  , 
the  23rd  of  May,  Sir  William   Clay's  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  "  Bill  for  AboHtion  of  Church- 
rate"  was  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  67-     Mr. 
Paclte's  Bill  was  withdrawn  on  the  14th  of  June, 
and  the  second  reading  of  Sir  William  Clay's  was 
carried  on  the  21st  by  a  majority  of  27.     The  pro-  i 
gress  towards  confirming  the  principle  of  abolition 
in  Parliament  was  not  checked  in  the  succeeding 
year.     Leave  was  given  to  Sir  William  Clay,  by  a 
majority  of  79  ;  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  second 
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reading  showing  a  majority  of  one  over  that  of  the 
year  before.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Patmerston 
and  Lord  Buasell  voted  against  the  Bill,  whilst  Lord 
Palmerston  spoke  against  it.  But  as  the  "Libe- 
rals "  were  not  seen  to  be  unanimous,  the  country  was 
mainly  indifferent,  and  the  majorities  in  favour  of 
the  proposition  for  abolition,  demanded  oi 
issue,  began  to  increase.  In  1856  the  second  read- 
ing was  carried  by  43,  Lord  Palmerston  voting  in 
the  majority,  and  Lord  Russell  both  speaking  and 
voting  against  the  Bill.  On  the  second  reading,  Sir 
Geoi^e  Grey  announced  that  the  Government 
would  support  the  Bill,  and  introduce  some  clauses 
of  their  own ;  but  nothing  in  that  direction  was 
done,  and  the  Bill  was  abandoned ;  whilst, 
months  later,  the  measure  that  had  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Packe,  conveying  a  compromise,  was  with- 
drawn. In  June,  1857,  Sir  William  Clay's  now 
stereotyped  Abolition  Bill  was  read  a  first  time ; 
aud  on  the  I7th  of  February,  1858,  Sir  John  Tre- 
lawny,  who  had  become  the  sessional  mouthpiece 
of  the  abolitionists,  carried  the  second  reading  by 
a  majority  of  53.  Lord  Palmerston's  name  did  not 
appear  in  the  division,  and  Lord  Russell  voted 
gainst  the  Bill.  On  the  27th  of  April,  1858,  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Puller,  which  did  not  sanction 
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unconditional  abolition,  was  rejected  by  263.     Sir  | 
John  Trelawny's  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in 
June  by  a  majority  of  63,  Lord  Palmerston  again 
not  voting,  whilst  Lord  Russell's  name  was  found 
in  the  minority.     It  was  afterwards  thrown  out  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  second  reading,  by  a 
majority  of  151 ;  and  Mr.  Alcock's  Church  Com- 
mutation Bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time  in  July, 
was  withdrawn.     The  resolution  of  Sir  A.  Elton,  | 
in  the  next  year,— -"That  this  House,  considering  I 
that  Church-rates  are  productive  of  frequent  strife  j 
and  litigation,  and  have  ceased  to  he  levied  in  aa  j 
increasing  number  of  parishes,  deems  it  advisable  i 
that  they  should  be  wholly  discontinued,  except  for 
payment  of  existing  chaises  thereon,  and  that  the  I 
maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  should  be 
confided  to  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,"  was  not  carried  to  any  issue.     In  February, 
1859,  Mr.  Walpole's  Bill  for  facilitating  voluntary 
provision  for  the   purpose  to  which  Church-rates  I 
are  applicable,  and  for  the  extinction  of  Church- 
rates  when   such  provision  should  be  made,   waa  1 
brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  but  rejected  on 
the   second    reading    by  a  majority  of  83,  Lord 
Russell  voting  against  the  Bill,  and  Lord  Palmer-  ' 
ston's  name  not  appearing  in  the  division.     The  ; 
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second  reading  of  Sir  J.  Trelawny's  Bill  was  carried 
that  year  by  a  majority  of  34,  neither  Lord  Russell 
nor  Lord  Fahnereton  voting.  The  next  year  the 
majority  was  less  by  four  votes;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion Lord  Palmerston,  who  voted  with  the  abolition- 
ists, said, — unconscious  of  what  he  had  already 
done, — "  I  think  T  have  never  before  voted  for  a 
Bill  of  this  description ;"  although  he  had  voted  for 
the  Bill  of  Sir  W.  Clay  in  1856.  The  first  symp- 
toms of  a  reaction  were  seen  the  next  year,  "  Libe- 
ralism," for  once,  was  unanimous ;  and  the  country 
did  not  neglect  the  caution  that  the  announcement 
of  their  union  conveyed.  The  majority  on  the 
second  reading  fell  during  1860  to  29.  On  the 
third  reading,  the  Church  was  only  in  a  minority 
of  9 ;  whilst,  last  year,  Clmrchmen  had  so  im- 
proved their  position,  that  they  were  found  in  a 
majority  of  1.  This  is  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church-rate  agitation  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment. Many  of  those  who  had,  under  pressure, 
supported,  what  was  called  the  "principle"  of 
abolition,  were  able  to  know  that  they  would  be 
saved  from  any  of  the  consequences  by  the  attitude 
of  tile  Constitutional  Party  on  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  was  enough,  in  their  extremity,  that 
the  Proprietors  of  Progress  should  be  unanimous  for 
Y  2 
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abolition,  that  the  country  should  have  decided  i 
reject  their  gratuitous  interference,  whilst  it  w; 
able  as  peremptorily  to  declare,  by  the  division, 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  it  was  not  represented  by 
the  "  Liberals." 

The  action  of  the  Party  who  have  so  long  claimed 
for  themselves  the  right  to  dictate  the  extent  of  the 
uses  to  which  progress  may  be  put — against  the 
Church  of  England  have  not  limited  the  direction  of 
their  intensified  duplidty.  The  three  kingdoms  have 
been  at  times  solemnly  invited  to  listen  to  the  de 
ration  of  the  motives  of  *'  Liberalism."     The  a 
lition  of  Church-rates  would  be  for  the  Church's 
good.     No  one,  it  was  represented,  hesitated  about 
paying  so  much  in  the  pound.  The  feeling  was  thai 
to  draw  cheques  in  favour  of  the  Establishment  ' 
to  spiritualize  the  proceedings  of  banking.     But  r 
was  apprehended  that  it  would  dwarf  a  cry  of  spoa-  I 
taneous  expressions  of  affection  if  the  Church  v 
to  look  to  the  parish  collector  to  carry  out  the  r 
solution  of  Easter  Tuesday.     If  something  was  t 
be  said   that  must  not  be  true  it  is  not  easy  t 
how  a  political  Connexion,  who  did  not  dare  to  rislt 
the  loss  of  the  Dissenters,  could  have  very  well-.j 
volunteered  anything  that  the  Church,  on  the  whol*^  | 
was  more  likely,  without  impatience,  to  listen  to. 
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Some  prospective  idea  was  atForded  of  the  sublime 
inclination  of  unforced  sympathies  to  be  even  above 
the  appearance  of  needing  an  assessment ;  only  that 
suspicion  happened  to  fasten  on  those  from  whom 
the  picture  came.  "  Liberalism  "  did  not  see  its 
way  to  throw  over  the  Church,  and  it  could  not 
afford  to  alienate  the  Dissenters.  It  was  sufficient 
for  the  majority  of  the  "Liberal"  Party  that  a 
question  so  creditable  for  their  own  purposes  should 
virtually  be  controlled  by  others.  The  protection 
of  a  Church,  that  is  nothing  if  not  national,  by  a 
Party  who  have  bidden  for  the  support  of  that  sec- 
tarianism, which  asserts  that  the  Church  of  this 
country  has  an  immoral  foundation,  have  necessarily 
to  subserve  their  protection  to  the  fiction  of  easily 
acquired  "  conscientious  scruples."  The  "Liberal" 
Party  have  to  hold  to  the  Church  and  obey  her  re- 
vilers ;  and  between  the  allegiance  and  the  obedience 
their  present  position  was  something  inevitable.  It 
was  found  to  be  an  inexorable  penalty  imposed  upon 
the  "  Liberal  "  Party  that  they  should  not  even  deal 
in  apostolic  succession  unanimously.  Their  hands 
were  tied.  If  a  considerable  minority  did  not 
believe  in  bishops,  the  sees  that  had  to  be  adminis- 
tered, to  preserve  the  "  Evangelical  "  balance,  would 
have  to  be  filled  by  the  nominees  of  Exeter  Hail, 
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who,  by  their  credentials,  were  neither  Disseotera  I 
nor  Churchmen.     lo  this  way  the  traditions  of  the  I 
Church  would  seem  to  be  decently  obeyed,  and  thel 
finely  toned  sensitiveness  of  the  Dissenter  would  I 
not  be  overlooked.  It  has  been  held  to  be  sufficient  I 
for   all    purposes    if  there  has  been    nothing    re- 
proachably  irregular  about  the  consecration  ;  and  if 
the  Protestantism  of  the  appointment  has  not  beeo 
criticised  by  the  jealousies  of  schism.     The  obliga- 
tions of  the  "  Liberal  "  Party  to  compromise  every-  I 
thing  in   their  relation  to  the  Establishment  are  I 
necessarily  paramount,  and   likely  to  remaiu  so.  I 
But  these  obligations  have  been  increasing  of  latfe 
A  "Liberal"  bishop  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  | 
being  a  complete  success  when  he  is  an  "Evan- 
gelical."    But  no  accumulation  of  adoratiou  is  to*  I 
much  for  him  when,   as  is  usual,  he  is  nothing  at  | 
all.      And    the    cause  of  this  is  very    clear.     Ifl 
"  Liberal  "  principles  must  be  so  narrowed  in  their  I 
application  that  they  are  not    allowed  to  overset  I 
episcopacy,     episcopacy,     although    a    good    deal  I 
straitened,  at  least  must  learn  how  much  it  owes  to  1 
such  allowances.     It  is  very -easy  to  say  that  the  | 
"Liberalism"  which    declares   the  Church    "i 
moral  "  and  her  bishops  the  issue  of  "  adultery," 
the  mere  distortion  of  a  "great  principle."     The  J 
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harm  is  when  it  happens  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
"  Liberalism  "  the  country  has  encouraged,  is  capa- 
ble  of  all  that  that  country  detests.  Mr.  Bright  ia 
quite  right  when  he  says  he  has  been  ill-used. 
"  Liberalism  "  has  provided  for  giving  effect  to  his 
platform,  but  he  is  only  reminded  of  his  fanaticism 
when  he  is  anxious  about  that  power  which  ought 
to  be  supreme,  and  which  is  largely  suppressed.  It 
proves  nothing  that  the  policy  dictated  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston  or  Lord  Russell,  has  not  yet  avowed  any 
of  the  antipathies  or  objects  of  Mr.  Bright  in  the 
same  proportion.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
the  development  of  "  Liberalism,"  as  it  has  so  fiir 
discovered  itself  on  the  Treasury  bench,  is  the  true 
one,  because  there  it  has  taken  the  safest  form. 
But  it  has  been  only  safe  because  it  has  not  been  io 
Its  presentment  really  "  Liberal."  If  the  Adminis- 
trations that  have  been  called  after  its  name 
have  more  or  less  denied  its  principles,  the 
moderation  of  that,  which  in  its  natural  application 
only  can  be  immoderate,  has  so  been  insisted  on, 
that  the  counterfeit  in  the  end  has  come  to  pass 
for  the  original.  It  has,  however,  not  been  for- 
gotten that  the  moderation  has  been  exacted  by  the 
expression  of  that  opinion  which  was  not  to  be 
avoided.  The  pricelessness  of  the  "eternal  principles" 
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of  "Liberalism"  was  very  feelingly  described, 
it  merely  seemed  to  those  who  looked  on,  that  if  the 
eternity  they  demanded  for  their  fulfilment  was  not 
a  limited  one,  they  would  be  really  likely  to  disap- 
pear ;  and  the  security  of  the  nation  has  been  in  the 
consciousness  that  if  "  Liberalism  "  could  not  settle 
its  proportions,  the  Constitutional  Party  would  com- 
pel it  to  compromise  its  form.  The  divided  Con- 
nexion that  would  not  renounce  the  serviceable  pi 
rogati  ve  of  making  bishops,  and  that  would  not  admit 
the  rights  of  an  Episcopacy,  had  to  set  the  mitres  that 
fell  to  their  gift  on  heads  that  could  put  on  such 
a  crown  and  explain  away  its  commission  according 
to  circumstances.  The  signs  of  the  competition  to 
get  qualified  for  this  sort  of  distinction  by  becoming 
unfaithful,  which  had  been  once  merely  excused, 
were  now  extolled.  The  men  who  took  advantage 
of  these  opportunities  it  is  true,  when  they  talked 
of  the  examination  of  principles,  were  those  whose 
convictions  had  been  always  at  the  early  disposal 
of  sectarianism,  and  who  had  not  taken  honours 
from  any  other  examiners.  But  the  end  was 
worse  than  the  beginning  •,  and  they  were  at 
last  the  mouthpieces  of  nonconformity,  whilst  they 
whipped  for  the  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  a  party  division,  in  submission  to  the  text  of 
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the  '*  Evangelical  "  bai^in.  The  appearance  of  a 
rtscued  sympathy  with  the  Church  was  all  they 
could  afford,  for  the  scruples  of  the  Dissenters 
were  very  exacting.  And  their  position  was  this, 
that  they  were  the  representatives  in  lawn  of  a 
"Liberalism"  which,  if  it  dared  not  openly  under- 
value orthodoxy,  was  working  secretly  to  serve 
dissent  It  was  not  a  question  of  opinion.  It  wag 
not  a  question  of  principle.  But  it  was  a  question 
of  expediency,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  divided 
objects  and  the  mixed  desires  that  made  the 
"  Liberal "  whole.  The  popular  escape  for  those 
who  make  conditions  about  their  benefactions,  and 
intend  to  be  mean,  is  that  they  are  impatient  of 
the  want  of  confidence  that  is  implied  in  a  rate. 
But  it  would  not  he  difficult  to  appreciate  the  full 
inspiration  of  the  proposition  that  voluntary  contri- 
butions should  be  the  only  hope  of  a  National 
Church,  Had  it  come  from  a  less  tainted  direc- 
tion it  could  have  hardly  looked  less  suspicious. 
But,  carrying  its  motives  in  its  introduction,  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  desire  to  seem  to 
reci^iise  the  Church,  whilst  concerting  some  sub- 
terfuge that  would  achieve  her  desertion. 

It  is  one  of  the  logical  sequences  of  the  situa- 
tion, that  "  Liberalism  "  should  never  hold  to  any 
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prJDciple, — unless  it  aims  at  multiplying  its  jea- 
lousies and  inherent  antagonisms — that  might  J 
satisfy  the  Church  and  carry  with  it  the  Dis- 
senters. It  must  be  the  mere  fiction  of  a  prin-  1 
dple  that,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  would  make  | 
the  trial.  The  capacity  of  English  "  Liberalism  "  ■ 
for  settling  nothing  that  it  has  ever  taken  up,  is 
not  the  best  evidence  on  which  it  can  ask  for  i 
an  acquittal  of  its  palpable  intentions  to  confer  a 
mischief.  Its  atoms  are  so  little  united  that  they 
cannot  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill.  They  camiot 
agree  about  the  Ballot.  They  are  not  all  the 
panegjTists  of  a  "spirited  foreign  policy."  They 
have  only  combined  for  Church-rate  Abolition  to 
make  the  position  of  the  abolitionists,  which  was 
always  desperate,  at  first  unreal  and  at  last  im- 
possible. And  the  country,  that  has  not  im- 
patiently seen  the  show,  now  asks  what  it  means. 
It  asks  whether  "  Liberalism  "  is  to  be  pronounced 
a  success,  because,  whilst  it  aimed  at  that  which  was 
to  eventuate  in  the  corruption  of  a  people,  and  in 
the  ascendancy  of  an  imposition,  the  power  that  dis- 
turbed the  aim  has  partly  come  from  within.  It  aska 
how  long  "  liberalism  "  is  to  subsist  on  the  credit 
of  being  under  the  heel  of  its  opponents?  how 
long  it  is  to  depress  whatever  it  approaches  ?  how 
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long  it  is  to  point  to  the  emaciation  of  the  n^lected 
objects  with  which  it  once  was  familiar,  to  indicate 
that  its  appetites  have  not  been  lately  indulged  ? 
And  it  asks  how  long  a  Party  are  to  be  sanctioned 
to  plead  that  the  principles  they  professed  to  pro- 
claim were  surrendered  in  the  compromises  they 
remained  to  confirm;  and  that  the  policy  they 
came  in  to  declare,  was  the  policy  they  stayed 
there  to  confuse  ? 
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THE  WIIIGS. 

It  was  probably  only  inevitable  that  when  tbe  pro- 
gramme of  the  "  Liberals  "  seemed  likely  to  be  re- 
cognized, the  Whigs,  before  a  superior  attraction, 
should  have  nearly  disappeared.  It  was  nothing  that 
the  Whig  Party  had  founded  the  accotniuodating 
principles  which  the  "  Liberals "  had  followed. 
But  it  was  not  to  he  denied  that  when  these  prin- 
ciples had  been  pressed  to  an  issue,  the  Whigs  had 
shrunk  from  some  of  the  consequences  of  their  ap- 
phcation.  They  had  not  permitted  it  at  any  time 
to  be  suspected  that  they  doubted  the  inalieuable 
right  of  the  people  to  choose  for  themselves.  Every 
ecstatic  phrase  had  been  Ifud  under  contribution 
which  could  give  effect  to  the  reference  that  con- 
nected the  ascendancy  of  liberty  with  the  security 
of  the  Whigs.  According  to  the  accounts  that 
reached  the  outer  world,  they  seemed  consumed  with 
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a  devastating  melancholy,  that  there  was  no  putting 
out,  if  they  were  not  always  relieving.  But  they 
always  took  the  best  care  that  none  of  this  fine  feel- 
ing ever  got  beyond  the  safest  limits  of  rhetorical 
description.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
monopoly  of  declaring  a  principle,  that  claimed  the 
right  to  ease  everybody,  and  which  practically 
denied  it,  where  competition  was  generally  ready 
to  impose  its  resources,  would  be  always  conceded. 
The  people  had  only  to  bo  reminded  by  the 
operators  in  a  rival  benevolence,  if  they  came  to 
think  about  it,  that  wliat  the  Whigs  had  done  was 
always  in  uneasy  opposition  to  what  they  had  un- 
dertaken. They  had  only  to  be  reminded  that  the 
liberties  they  had  been  told  were  theirs,  had  never 
been  encountered  apart  from  the  pledges  of  those 
who  had  made  so  great  a  point  out  of  their  fabu- 
lous rescues.  And  when  this  sort  of  suspicion 
had  been  properly  stimulated  the  Whigs  found  it 
to  be  the  worst  business  they  had  ever  had  on  hand 
to  set  it  aside.  Wherever  they  went  they  met  the 
"Liberals"  helping  themselves  to  their  principles. 
It  was  too  late  then  to  say  that  they  had  a  vested 
right  in  the  credulity  of  the  people.  The  answer 
was  obviously  this.  The  Whigs  had  offered  that 
which  promised  everything,  whilst  when  there  was 
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any  public  intention  to  convert  the  offer  into  a  reality, 
they  had  advised  those  who  were  interested  only  ta 
take  a  very  little.  The  principle  which  the  Whiga 
in  their  creation  first  announced,  and  which  the 
"  Liberals  "  afterwards  appropriated,  did  not  provide 
that  it  should  be  cautiously  received.  The  power  to 
inflame  the  people  to  the  last  degree,  pleaded  the 
right  of  that  people  to  relieve  themselves  to  thft 
least  extent.  Those  who  were  to  set  everybody 
free  in  a  startling  way,  in  the  opening  announce-' 
ments  certainly  had  not  recommended  a  Umited 
remedy.  And  it  was  easy  to  tell  those  who  had 
been  long  expecting  something,  and  were  beginning 
to  tire,  that  the  Party  who  were  to  be  never  narrow 
were  only  exclusive ;  that  the  Party  who  appealed 
to  the  country  rehed  on  their  own  families ;  that  the 
Cabinets  which  were  to  be  national  were  oligarch- 
ical ;  and  that  the  sympathies  that  were  to  be  given 
to  the  people  were  devoted  to  nephews.  It  would, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole  be  an  awkward  fact  for  statis- 
tics, how  many  public  men,  who  might  not  impos- 
sibly under  a  less  temptation  come  to  something^ 
are  put  out  prematurely  when  they  open  on  the 
world  as  Whigs.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  very  easily 
open  to  cavil.  It  has  been  found  that  the  use  of 
some  half-dozen  pledges  that  are  meant  to  end 
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uothiiig,  are  an  easy  help  to  the  realization  of  a 
certain  sort  of  Parliamentary  ambition.  The  test 
was  not  set  high,  for  it  was  understood  that  the 
competition  would  not  be  select.  The  "  people  " 
are  always  represented  as  wanting  this  and  wanting 
that;  and  every  fresh  voice  proclaims  that  a  fresh 
grievance  in  some  direction  has  been  unearthed. 
Either  the  "working  classes"  are  not  free  enough, 
or  creation  is  not  cheap  enough,  or  there  are  those 
who  are  struggling  under  a  compound  form  of  op- 
pression that  is  felt  to  be  altogether  too  much  for 
definition.  But  deliverance  at  lastseemed  tolerably 
certain,  although  it  was  likely  to  have  a  great  deal 
to  do.  Some  one  could  not  keep  his  conscience 
under  because  there  were  Church-rates.  The  simile 
had  been  that  he  lost  flesh  every  time  the  Aboli- 
tion Bill  was  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
To  be  called  upon  in  the  name  of  liberty  is  an 
emotional  opportunity  chiefly  available  on  the 
hustings.  In  that  case  the  ill-used  people  drawn 
up  before  the  deliverer  are  most  of  them  electors. 
If  he  will  pledge  himself  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
variety  of  attitudes  that  may  suit  their  various 
wants,  his  election  becomes  only  a  mere  question  of 
form.  The  shape  that  such  evasion  is  to  take  can 
be  afterwards  resolved  on.     He  can  fall  back  on 
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a  sore  throat ;  or  there  may  be  signs  that  threaten  J 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  or  the  Patronage  Secre- J 
tary,  if  he  knows  his  business,  will  surest  some-l 
thing.     There  is  nothing  here  that  even  the  coin-' 
mittee  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  or  any  other  I 
holy  body  would  not  do.     There  seems  to  be  no 
harm  in  making  pledges  on  the  hustings,  or  when 
the  most  exacting  member  of  a  deputation  applies 
the  last  pressure  as  he  is  persuaded  across  youi  ■ 
hall  door,  that  are  not  meant  to  be  kept  in  thel 
House  of  Commons.     What  is  done    is  justified  j 
because  it  secures  its  purpose.     The  candidate  who  ] 
pledges  himself  the  most,  and  the  fastest,  has  until  I 
lately  been  only  exceptionally  passed  at  the  poll. 
The  people — befooled  with  his  offers — have  come  I 
in    almost  any    number  to  retain  him.     He  has  I 
promised  them  all  they  asked.  If  there  were  symp-  ' 
toms  of  that  becoming  flat  he  has  held  out  hopes 
of  something  more ;  and  at  this  point  the  Whig  has 
been  inclined  to  yield.     The  "people"  won't  have 
him  because  his  professions  fall  something  short  of  J 
the  mark  that  has  been  reached  by  the  "Liberal."  i 
Nor  have  there  been  wanting  for  a  long  time  evi-  , 
dencesofwhat  the  Whigs  must  come  to.     They  1 
could  not  very  easily  have  escaped  that  which  they 
have  been  so  long  preparing  for  themselves.     The 
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fascination  of  the  system  on  which  they  began  is 
that  it  is  uo  trouble  at  starting.  The  difficuity  is 
that  its  orthodox  exponent  never  knows  when  or 
where,  without  explanation,  to  stop.  He  is  all  very 
well,  and  very  safe,  and  very  exciting,  and  very 
callous,  but  let  him  turn  round  and  tell  the  people 
that  he  is  satisfied  they  want  to  do  themsL'lvts  a 
harm  if  they  want  so  much,  and  the  man  who  so 
unnaturally  asks  for  moderation,  in  the  application 
of  a  principle  that  claimed  to  know  no  limit  but  the 
people's  will,  is  pushed  away  and  put  aside,  as  a 
lai-ger  audience  in  the  end  has  put  aside  the  Whigs. 
But  the  Whig  Party,  if  they  had  been  otherwise 
barren,  had  given  to  *'  Liberalism  "  an  opportunity 
that  they  dared  not  use  themselves.  The  country  was 
wearied  by  assurances,  that  were  found  to  be  assur- 
ances and  nothing  more.  And  "  Liberalism,"  when 
expectation  might  be  rallied,  still  undertook  that  the 
system,  which  was  not  disputed,  should  at  least  be 
genially  and  ungrudgingly  illustrated.  The  AVhigs 
were  confounded  by  those  who  had  taken  all  their 
best  signs  and  were  pledged  to  give  them  full  effect ; 
and  this  opposition  overshadowed  and  awed  them, 
just  when  they  were  the  least  able  to  bear  it  or 
explain  it  away.  They  could  not  point  to  a  great 
name.     They  could  not  insist  that  their  character 
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had  been  always  good,  for  their  bad  faith  was  no( 
forgotten;  and  they  were  only  postponing  extinft 
tion  by  rallying  their  well-worn   opportunities,  fbf 
repeating  their  shame.     Just  when  they  the  moi 
wanted  sureties,  there  was  always  some  one  v\u 
remembered  that  they  had  been  let  off  before  with* 
a  caution  for  the  same  sort  of  thing.     They  bad  j 
come  to  this,  that  no  one  would  trust  their  paper.  J 
There  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  go  wit! 
those  who  had  found  out  the  way  to  appropriate! 
their  principles.     They  would  have  to  hide  under  < 
the   cover   of  a  Co.    They    could    not  afford  to 
stand  there  to  waste.     They  would  have  to  become  I 
"Liberals."     And  so  a  clique  that  had  long  been  j 
moribund  was  at  last  hopelessly  extinct,  and  the| 
Whigs  as  a  Party  disappeared, 

It  had,  however,  some  time  been  a  sarcasm,  tol 
which  the  Whigs,    by  their  situation,  could  only  , 
give  a  point,  that  there  had  been  little  enough  to  I 
pass  away.     And    before  this  crisis  was  entirely  j 
upon  them,  they  had  used  Macaulay.     The  Whig 
looked  on  him  as  so  much  capital.    He  was,  at  his 
meridian,  the  only  genius  they  had  bad  for  years. 
But  when  he  took  their  brief  it  was  clear  enough 
that  all  was  over ;  and  he  who  had  urged,  when  just  j 
twelve,  that  he   must  alter  events,  urged,   when* 
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retained  by  the  Whigs,  that  he  must  alter  history. 
At  an  age,  when  most  men  are  promoted  to  a 
stool  that  they  must  abhor,  or  to  a  profession  that 
they  may  not  hate,  Macaulay  was  called  to  the  .bar 
by  a  society,  and  invited  to  the  Edinburgh  lieview 
by  a  clique.  He  had  been  a  Whig  from  the  breast. 
He  had  so  learned  that  he  ought  to  be  a  Whig, 
that  even  amidst  those  signs  of  the  day  that  were 
not  to  be  confounded,  he  soon  believed  he  was  one. 
His  father,  with  a  large  heart,  and  larger  preju- 
dices, had  been  the  centre  of  a  circle  that  offered 
up  solemn  collects  for  exclusive  grace,  without  any 
sort  of  ceasing.  It  had  been  a  society  of  serious 
faces.  But  it  was  not  in  an  atmosphere  wholly 
insincere  that  the  wonderful  boy  grew  up,  of  whom 
the  hereafter  would  come  to  say  that  he  was  the 
last  great  Whig.  The  "Clapham  sect "  were  at 
best  a  faction.  They  were  not  a  body  of  handsome 
men.  They  drivelled.  They  ate  no  tarts.  There 
were  many  of  them  cramped  ;  but  they  were  not 
all  contemptible.  They  had  no  throats  for  alcohol 
or  wine,  but  they  would  have  pledged  with  Wil- 
liam •,  they  knew  that  devils  possessed  dancing- 
masters,  but  they  would  have  waltzed  with  Mary. 
Stall,  whilst  the  father  of  the  future  panegyrist  of 
the  Whigs  had  a  high  mission  in  the  midst  of  these 
z2 
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little  men,  it  was  hardly  the  home  for  that  inipn 
sible  boy  who  sprang  from   the  Calvinist's  loini^ 
afterwards  to   burlesque    history  and  seduce    th^ 
world.  Lord  Macaulay  was  from  the  first  naturalljl 
a  collector  of  the  largest  prejudices ;   and  it  is  ; 
markable  with    what  submission  he  took  up    tiff 
Whig  formula  and  pronounced  it  perfect.    He  toolt 
to  prejudices  from  a  boy,  as  commoner  lads  would 
to  butterflies  and  stag-beetles.     He  never  ai^edl 
on  the  spot.     He  took  time,  and  then  on  his  lit 
stood  burning  words.     He  would  even  then  pull  \ 
fact  to  pieces  to  give  a  colour  to  his  own  causei 
He  would  earnestly  urge,  when  just  twelve,  thafcl 
he  must  alter  events.     He  afterwards  as  seriousIyJ 
urged,  to  save  a  Party  who  were  then  effete,  that  he-l 
must  alter  history.     His  connexion  with  the  £'rf/7»-J 
hurgh  Review  had  all   the   force  of  a  new  birth  tol 
the  blue  and  buff.    It  probably  delayed,  by  a  littl^  1 
that  extinction  which  the  Whigs  could  only  post^  I 
pone.     Whether  Macaulay 's  companionship  in  the  1 
hereafter  is  to  be  with  those  who  have  written  hia-  j 
tory,  or  given  music  to  the  muse ;  with  the  essayist!  J 
of  all  time,  or  the  orators  of  all  ages,  the  Whigs  j 
will  take  nothing  by  asking  too  much.     It  will  beJ 
remembered  at  least  that  he  could  not  save  them.  I 
They  cannot  rest  under  the  ungrudged  belief  that  ] 
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he  was  one  of  the  greatest  interpreters  of  the  Saxon 
tongue  who  ever  lived;  that  he  was  one  of  the 
ripest  scholars  who  ever  in  the  interest  of  a  Party, 
who  had  lost  the  use  of  their  extremities  and  had 
begun  to  mortify,  ever  gave  to  inaccuracy  the  most 
solemn  disguise  and  the  most  sumptuous  imagery. 
The  mourners  over  the  grave  of  Lord  Macaulay — 
and  their  aggregate  was  a  nation — will  concede  all 
this.  But  it  is  too  much  that  we  should  be  asked 
to  witness  that  he  was  the  most  dispassionate  bis- 
toriaj)  because  he  was  the  most  impassioued  parti- 
san of  a  clique  at  its  dissolution.  We  may  think 
of  his  essays,  and  see  no  limit  to  language.  We 
may  think  of  his  lays,  and  feel  that  we  have  some- 
thiiTg  that  can  never  die.  And  we  may  think 
of  that  history  which  was  to  save  the  Whigs,  and 
feel  how  short  a  time,  as  history,  it  has  to  live. 
The  great  services  of  Lord  Macaulay  were  not, 
however,  at  any  time  lost  upon  the  Whigs.  They 
even  condescended  to  become  familiar  with  one 
who  was  not  of  their  families.  They  liad  only  to 
instruct,  and  he  would  indict;  they  did  not,  it  is 
true,  applaud  his  unequivocal  genius,  but  they  ac- 
cepted the  unconditional  accommodation.  It  was 
from  the  first  understood  that  he  must  be  contrived 
into  Parliament.     The  Whig  Party  early  felt  that 
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they  could  not  do  without  him.     They  were  not 
willingly  less  exclusive  than  usual ;  but  tbey  couldl 
not  neglect  the  signs  that  warned  thera  to  extend  I 
their  Connexion.     Macaulay   must   not  be  extitr-f 
guished  even  if  he  did  not  show  the  blood  tbaj 
could   make  him  tolerable.     So  the  prizeman   of  ^ 
1818  became  the  placeman  of  1830.     Macaulay 
was  now  in  iiill  livery,     Calne  contributed  the  con- 
veniences; and  from  that  time  the  Parliament  of 'J 
England  was  to  be  a  shrine  for  the  name  of  him  | 
whose    mission    was  to  save  the  Whigs,     As  an  1 
orator  he  seemed  to  be  what  he  was  as  an  essayist.  ] 
He  was  often  superb,  but  never  spontaneous,  for  it  I 
was  seen  that  his  instances,  however  well  judged,  J 
were  never  instantaneous.     His  best  parallels,  trom  ] 
the  first,  were  always  prepared.    But  whilst  success  | 
to  him  was  a  labour,  amongst  the  Whigs  it  loom© 
large,  and  it  was  nearly  always  legitimate.     It  wa 
never  problematical  when  Macaulay  meant  to  speak  •] 
for  his  Party.     He  was  restless  for  hours  before  he  | 
rose.     As  a  speaker  be  was  sumptuous;  yet  it  ^ 
felt  that  the  ornaments  were  scarcely  ever  ova^  I 
done.     Some  said  that  his  eloquence  was  Burke'a;  j 
but  the  majority  confessed  that  it  was  all  his  own,  ] 
It  is,  however,   no   longer  denied  that  his  greatest  1 
efforts  were  written    essays.     Every  word,  every  j 
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invective,  every  sarcasm,  that  served  a  loving  pur- 
pose to  the  Wliigs,  were  committed  to  memory  ; 
but  there  are  only  a  few  that  will  not  be  committed 
to  the  history  of  parliaments  and  to  the  sublimest 
page  of  spoken  words.  Macaulay's  set  speeches  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  though  spoken  from  the  soul  of  a 
parasite,  are  possessions  that  do  not  the  less  mag- 
nify the  English  tongue.  With  him  oratory  was 
acquired,  and  it  was  superb.  With  Lord  Derby 
it  has  been  ever  an  instinct,  and  it  has  been  always 
supreme.  As  a  close  debater  Lord  Macaulay  from 
the  first  was  overweighted.  On  the  assembling  of 
the  new  Parliament  he  had  left  his  leading  strings 
at  Calne,  and  represented  Leeds.  The  Whigs  had 
found  out  then  how  much  depended  on  their  keep- 
ing him  to  the  front.  Macaulay  was  now  some- 
thing indispensable  to  his  Party.  He  held  it 
togethtT.  Till  the  Whigs  rejected  him,  it  was  even 
thought  they  might  remain  respectable.  For  his 
partizanslup — and  it  icas  for  his  partizanship — he 
was  accredited  to  the  Secretar\"ship  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  which  he  held  until  1834.  His  simulta- 
neous retirement  from  Indian  Control  at  home  and 
Parliament  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  calamity, 
but  by  others  as  a  commentary  on  his  whole  career. 
It  was  at  least  a  full-sized  AVhig  job,   which   his 
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very  parasites  must  have  despised,  and  which  even' 
he  could  not  defend.  His  mission  to  India  to  fill 
a  chair  in  the  Supreme  Council  was,  it  is  now 
rocognised,  merely  to  magnify  his  own  resources.  It 
was  part  of  his  Whig  wages.  Its  cost  was  a  matter 
of  thousands;  and  its  conclusion  a  magnificent  dis- 
aster. He  went  out  with  a  code,  and  he  came  back 
with  a  competence.  Macaulay  returned  to  England, 
in  1838,  where  he  was  wanted  for  his  tlien  expiring 
Party,  was  elected  for  Edinburgh  in  1839,  and 
was  Secretary  at  War  during  the  obscure  interval 
of  Whig  ascendancy  before  the  advent  to  power  rf 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  great 
interpreter  of  set  speeches  was  now  as  much  pre- 
pared for  silence  as  he  had  been  before  to  speak. 
When  Macaulay  had  only  a  little  to  gain,  it  was 
not  unobserved  that  he  bad  a  very  little  to  say. 
Edinburgh  in  a  spasm  of  solemn  sycophancy  re- 
jected him  in  1847  for  his  irritable  support  of  the 
Maynooth  Grant.  The  manufacturer  of  history 
gave  way  to  tlie  manufacturer  of  paper;  and  one 
ot  the  most  accomplished  men  whoever  gave  to  the 
wreck  of  a  Party  the  gifts  he  might  have  given  to 
mankind,  was  dismissed  for  a  trader  whose  reputa- 
tion confessedly  was  made  by  rags.  It  was  nothing 
thai  in   18.^2    Scotland    should    have  satistied  its 
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nationality  by  returning  him  free.  Alacaulay  sat 
silent  fur  a  little  season  ;  and  then  the  right  hand 
of  a  pretentious  Party,  who  woulj  have  been  effete 
without  bis  efforts,  jwinted  with  pain  to  his  left 
aide.  The  tired  heart  had  made  its  sign,  and 
Macaulay  gave  up  public  life  for  ever. 

It  was  in  1842  that  he  published  his  "Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  and  they  created  a  sensation  that 
loiig  survived  the  season.  Only  a  very  few  in  his 
generation  had  sung  like  this  before.  He  bad  long 
been  powerful,  except  as  a  Whig,  but  this  was 
power.  Macaulay  had  now  another  purpose,  which 
was  not  to  be  set  aside ;  and  it  was  the  purpose  of 
his  life.  He  had  another  ambition,  and  it  was  now 
to  be  proclaimed.  When  the  heart  that  often  felt 
so  sick  would  let  htm,  he  would  lock  his  door, 
and  lie  by  and  write  those  chronicles  of  England, 
which  he  still  believed  could  save  the  Whigs.  It 
was  too  inconvenient  a  thing  for  Macaulay  to 
bottom  a  history  on  what  he  found.  In  every  way 
it  was  he  who  founded.  He  would  furnish  his 
own  facts;  and  he  would  leave  behind  him  a 
memory  for  miracles.  He  would  nationalise  a 
Party  who  had  never  by  their  sympathies  belonged 
to  the  nalaon.  He  did  not  care  to  give  a  history 
to  England  ;  he  was  retiiined  to  give  a  character  to 
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the  Wiiigs,     If  tbe  past  would  furnish    tio   such  | 
ohligations,  he  wouKl  furnish  a  past  out  of  his  own 
ringing  periods.     This  at  any  rate  was  brilliant  if 
it  was  without  any  authority  ;  and  it  would  be  sure 
to  sell,  and  might  fascinate  some,  if  it  was  even 
suspicions.     It  is  true  that  it  was  never  conclusive, 
but  then  it  was  always  clever.  If  his  judgment  was  1 
deliberately  unjust  there  was  no  one  to  move  for  i 
new  trial.      The  sentence  that  gave  power   to    t 
wrong,  was  nothing  to  those  sentences  that  gave  I 
such  majesty  to  words.     It  had  been  well  ascer-j 
tained  that  he  iieed  not  be  correct  whilst  he  waa  J 
so   well    received.     He    might   have   written    the  J 
history  of  the  world,  but  he  elected  to  edit  thei 
garbled  memoranda  of  a  clique.     In  whatever  cate-  1 
gory  these  volumes  are  to  live,  the  era  that  cou-  I 
ceived  them  is  never  likely  to  be  reproached.      If  | 
they  are  without  authority  they  are  not  the  less 
without  a  parallel.     There  has  been  nothing  like  I 
their  issue  in  the  past  of  Paternoster  Row.     The  ] 
Booksellers'  Paradise  lay  in  a  state  of  siege.     There  J 
were    constablir'S    specially   sent,    and    there    were  1 
carmen    specially    retained.     Every   one  bought,  1 
»  but  the  eager  buyers  still  thronged  on.     The  police  J 
could  hardly  keep  away  confusion  from  this  brilliaDt  ) 
pile.     It  was  suspected  by  some  that  it  must  he  a  i 
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novel,  for  it  was  all  new.  The  Whigs  when  they 
read  it  realized  many  of  those  sensations  that  they 
conceived  to  be  the  symptoms  of  a  new  existence. 
They  put  away  remonstrance,  in  which  they  had 
not  been  entirely  successful,  and  adventured  inso- 
lence, in  which  they  well  succeeded.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  every  tongue;  it  was  acknowledged  to 
be  very  false ;  but  it  was  admitted  to  be  very  fine. 
His  publishers  gave  him  a  pension  for  the  copy- 
right, and  the  Whigs  made  him  a  Peer  for  hia 
unscrupulousuess.  It  has  never  been  seriously 
endeavoured  to  claim  for  Lord  Macaulay's  History 
of  England^  the  character  of  History.  It  suited 
his  inexorable  purpose  to  give  it  a  solemn  form. 
The  Tories  might  have  been  libelled  in  ; 
but  the  Whigs  could  hardly  be  saved  in  a  pamphlet. 
It  was  his  one  unfulfilled  aspiration  to  show  that 
whilst  a  coterie  had  long  been  associated  with 
England,  England  might  very  well  have  belonged 
to  a  clique ;  and  this  was  a  purpose  that  admitted 
of  no  lesser  fulfilment  than  was  to  be  found  in  the 
wholesale  fabrication  and  distortion  of  history. 
He  disfigured  dates.  He  removed  the  landmarks 
of  time  5  and  so  long  as  the  past  gave  some  of  the  * 
deeds  he  could  always  supply  the  deductions.  If 
be  could  net  alter  figures  it  was  competent  for  him 
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to  alter  facts.  It  might  have  wanted  pungency  ha* 
he  said  that  History  gave  the  Whigs  to  wisdom,  i 
wisdom  to  the  Whigs.  Where  those  evidences 
that  were  too  strong  for  his  treatment,  protested! 
against  his  pleas,  he  could  produce  his  periodsjfl 
He  found  the  Whigs  in  decay,  and  it  is  not  prO""*! 
bable  that  he  was  satisfied  to  leave  them  only  well  1 
disguised  in  decency.  His  childish  hatred  of  thej 
Tory  Party  has  had  no  power  on  the  Party 
vituperated,  and  no  power  at  all  but  in  its  riugingi 
volume  of  expression.  No  one  quite  believes  thfrf 
Whigs  were  ever  like  the  picture  that  Macaulayfl 
painted;  or  there  would  have  been  hardly  so  much  I 
unanimity'  in  getting  rid  of  the  line  that  contributed.  1 
the  originals ;  and  no  one  any  the  more  believesrl 
that  a  Tory  maid  was  not  a  virgin,  because  Ma-1 
caulay  has  pronounced  that  they  were  all  so  vile.1 
It  might  have  been  enough  that  he  should  have  I 
detested  Constitutional  principles,  but  ho  always  j 
went  further  and  brought  in  the  persons  of  Tory  I 
worthies.  Toryism  might  have  been  an  imposture ; 
but  the  Tories  need  not  all  have  been  impure.! 
Their  cleigy  cohabited  with  the  Covenanter^] 
cousins;  and  a  Tory  always  shambled.  He  had'fl 
many  fathers;  he  had  a  knocking  at  his  knees;'4 
he    was    hamstrung;    he    only    fondled   his    kiny  1 
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that  he  might  the  better  be  felse  to  his  country. 
But  if  his  hatred  of  the  Tory  Party  showed  that  he 
could  be  readily  unjust,  it  as  certainly  established 
that  he  could  be  often  unconsciously  inaccurate. 
He  might  even  pillory  the  wrong  man,  but  then,  it 
was  observed,  what  writing  he  committed  to  disguise 
that  wrong!  "Whilst  the  Cavaliers  were  faithless, 
every  Whig  was  "a  man  of  parts."  The  only 
monuments  to  the  Stuarts  were  the  mistresses 
of  the  King ;  their  only  care  was  for  spaniels 
and  spangled  women ;  and  this  was  the  sort  of 
history  that  was  to  save  the  Whiga.  But 
Macaulay  went  too  far.  Oxford  repudiated  it; 
it  was  convicted  at  Cambridge.  His  avowed 
mission,  so  far  as  it  was  to  revivify  the  Whiga, 
has  only  still-bora  evidences  to  show.  He 
found  the  Party  in  collapse.  He  left  it  when  it 
could  be  hardly  said  to  live.  It  must  have  chilled 
him  to  have  seen  about  him  the  mocking  realities 
that  derided  his  moral.  It  was  ustless  to  talk  of 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Whigs,  when  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  in  power,  and  Lord  Russell  was  sup- 
posed to  be  powerful.  It  would  have  been  only  to 
babble  of  strength  with  its  illustration  in  weakness; 
and  when  the  Whigs  had  turned  (i?om  the  grave  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  and  had  chanted  his  dirge,  it  was 
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felt  that  the  Party  had  buried  their  last  great  nii 
They  had  given  an  historic  tomb  to   genius, 
they  found  no  solace  for  a  loss  that  was  England' 
in  the  gathering  signs  of  their  own  near  dtsappei 
ance.*     But  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  th' 
wanted  to  put  on  to  one  that  which  should  hi 
been  borne  by  the  many.     The  Whig  Party,  as  a 
Party,  were  seen  to  be  irretrievably  demoralised,, 
even  before  they  publicly  fell   to  pieces  in  185! 
The  experiment  which  was  to  make  history  tell,  th; 
which    events  had  invariably  contradicted,  inigl 
not    have  failed   so    soon,    if  that   weight   whicl 
Macaulay    had  to  bear   had    only  been    divided, 
But  the  exhaustion  of  the  Whigs  was  complete; 
and  when  the  last  "pure  Wliig"  Administration 
fell,  he  was  correcting  the  proofs  of  that  which  be 
even  then  hopefully  conceived  could  bring  then 
back.     The  power  to  rally  them  was  gone,  or  it 
would  have  been  Maeaulay's.    The  Families  would 
not  give  way, — they  would  not  extend  their  con- 
nexion ;  and  the  great  Party  division,  which  dis- 
inissed  Lord  Russell's  worst  and  weakest  Ministry, 
and  which  eventuated  in  Lord  Derby's  first  Cabinet, 

*  There  is  that  ^ven  here  whiob  has  been  revised  &om  p 
oontributiod  bj  the  writer  to  one  of  the  Reviews  at  the  time  O 
Lord  Maeaulay's  death  and  on  other  oi 
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leaving  the  Whigs  only  a  name,  was  found,  upon 
analysis,  to  have  left  them  nothing.  It  is,  however, 
not  wholly  iniprobablt!  that  they  might  still  have 
survived,  even  withont  any  respectable  leaders  but 
those  who  were  always  occupied  with  an  explana- 
tion of  something  that  did  not  seem  untainted,  if 
there  had  been  the  hope  of  others  coming  who  were 
likely  to  escape  the  same  suspicion.  But  those 
who  were  generally  sanguine,  only  appeared  with 
apologies  for  being  cautious ;  and  if  some  were  asked 
to  take  what  was  offered,  if  there  was  nothing  but 
an  indifferent  character  and  a  promise  of  amend- 
ment, they  were  compelled  to  remember  that  no 
security  could  be  excessive  gainst  the  contingen- 
cies of  imposition.  The  condemnation,  that  was  not 
to  be  averted,  was  not  confined  ;  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  most  that  could  be  done  was  to  recommend 
some  proportion  to  mercy.  It  was,  perhaps,  iu- 
evitable  that  the  claims  of  Lord  Russell  to  be  at 
any  time  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  should  not  be 
always  conspicuously  contended.  But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  direction  that  that  Party 
would  have  to  take  who  were  always  looking  down 
tor  his  inspiratiou.  The  position  of  Lord  Russell 
could  not  have  been  overlooked ;  for  whilst  a  scan- 
dal might  have  been  avoided  if  he  had  !>een  with- 
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held,  the  sensitive  Hous?  that  produced  him  would  ] 
have  never  been  appeased.  The  infliction  of  such  i 
a  man  as  Lord  Russell,  as  the  leader  of  a  Party  j 
who  have  not  been  always  compelled  to  take  tbeir 
orders  from  tiietliocrity,  has  not  immaterially 
affected  the  present  position  of  the  Whigs.  Thutr 
obligations  were  these.  They  could  only  reject  the 
offer  that  came  from  Woburn  Abbey  if  they  were 
prepared  to  do  without  the  protection  of  that  great 
establishment.  There  were  penalties  in  auy  case. 
Without  Lord  Russell,  the  Family  that  always 
found  "a  natural  leader"  would  have  signalled  iU 
members  to  consider  how  tar  its  immense  resources 
were  good  for  an  imposing  issue  of  retribution.  The 
right  to  dictate  was  held  to  be  absolute ;  and  there  I 
would  have  been  no  appeal,  had  there  been  one  put  1 
out  who  could  not  have  even  reached  to  Lord 
Russell.  It  was  resolved,  however,  that  the  Whigs 
should  disappear  under  the  penalty,  whilst  Lord 
Russell's  presence  invited.  If  they  could  have,  I 
escaped  the  condemnation  of  the  country,  they 
could  not  have  got  over  the  suspension  of  the  usual 
supplies  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  Whigs,  as 
a  Party  who  can  rule  alone,  have  disappeared,  be- 
cause there  was  no  hope  for  any  one  who  stood, 
wanting  to  rise,  outside  their  clique,      liut  it  is  in. 
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credible  that  they  could  have  stood  had  they  re- 
•sented  the  interference  of  the  head  of  the  Families. 
It  might  not  be  necessary  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
this  catastrophe  beyond  the  circumstance  that  they 
have,  with  some  unanimity,  ackuowledged  Lord 
Russell ;  and  they  could  hardly  avow  the  propriety 
of  their  abolition  by  denying;  that,  with  the  choice 
they  were  allowed,  he  was  really  the  best  they  had 
to  ofi'er.  There  is  nothing  available  to  show  that  he 
was  not ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the 
Whigs,  whilst  they  claimed  for  their  Administra- 
tions the  sympathies  of  the  people,  had  not  an 
clement  that  was  national  in  one  of  their  Cabinets. 
They  would  have  been  little  likely,  when  at  last 
they  fell,  to  have  taken  anything,  had  they  asked 
the  country  then  to  let  them  issue  another  series  on 
approvaL  The  country  was  able  to  know  that  if 
any  new  blood  flowed,  it  would  at  any  rate  come 
through  the  usual  conduits  of  one  "dull,  low" 
level.  And  the  Whigs  were  wiser  in  their  fall  than 
they  had  ever  been  in  their  meridian.  They  felt 
they  had  no  cry.  They  felt  that  if  they  were  not 
everywhere  despised,  it  was  only  because  they  were 
somewhere  forgotten.  But  they  felt  that  there 
could  be  no  reversal  of  that  judgment  which  told 
the  world  that  as  an  historical  Party  they  were  at 
2  a 
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their  last  gasp.     They  had  lost  their  power.    TheyJ 
had  compromised  their  name.     They  were  atoir 
without  an  asylum.    If  they  did  not  become  "  L 
rals  "  they  must  become  extinct  They  might  b 
ceased,  and  it  is  probable  that  insincerity,  in  itaJ 
bereavement,  might  in  the  end  have  been  incon- 
solable.   But  they  elected  to  be  so  distributed,  that 
that  which  was  unworthy  missed  nothing  familiar, 
and  between  evasion  and  themselves  there  was  no| 
separation. 

The  weakness  of  the  Whig  Party  was  not,  how- 
ever, fatal  until  the  great  combination,  before  which<  ] 
they  have  collapsed,  showed  the  first  signs  of  re-j 
construction.     The  Constitutional  Party,  since  the  | 
defection  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  had  hardly  an  intelU-. 
gible  power,  and  its  weakness  was  incontestable.  J 
when  Lord  Russell  was  able  to  come  before  the  J 
country  with  his  last  Administration,     If  some  of  J 
the  Radicals  were  then  received  with  an  excep- 
tional confidence,  it  was  only  because  their  preten- 
sions were  not  understood.     But  the  situation  to 
the  Whigs  was  irresistible.      If  their  strength  vaaJ 
almost  contemptible,   they   could    form    the  only  J 
Cabinet  that  was  possible.    They  would  never  t 
so  much  by  chanoe  again.  There  was  not  a  man  of^ 
parts  amongst  them.     And  yet  at  that  time,  tb«.i 
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Queen's  Government  could  scarcely  have  been  dif- 
ferently carried  on.  It  had  come  to  this, — that 
the  administratioD  of  public  affairs  was  an  accident. 
There  was,  however,  an  opportunity  in  the  crisis, 
which  the  Whigs  could  not  see.  The  country  would 
have  forgotten  a  great  deal,  if  the  Whig  Families 
could  have  surrendered  something.  The  demand  for 
a  strong  Executive  was  only  met  by  the  revelation  of 
another  absorbing -relation  who  had  been  hired  by 
his  friends.  They  had  lost  everything  there  was  to 
■  lose — except  their  places.  But  the  following  of  the 
Opposition  leader  had  the  while  been  closing  up.  The 
Ministry  was  alike  hated  and  despised.  With  that 
Connexion,  on  which  they  had  relied,  to  have 
appealed  to  the  country  would  have  been  to  have 
gratuitously  insulted  the  people.  They  passed 
with  evident  resignation  from  one  degradation  to 
another,  and  only  seemed  uneasy  when  it  was 
found  that  there  was  no  lower  level  to  be  reached. 
They  were  necessarily  relieved  at  last  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  with  the  fall  of  Lord 
Russell's  execrated  Cabinet,  the  last  Whig  Govern- 
ment that  wdl  ever  rule  in  England  disappeared. 
It  was  virtually  confessed,  on  the  dismissal  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  that  no  pure  Whig  Administra- 
tion would  ever  again  be  tolerated.  The  com- 
2  \  2 
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mission  to  Lord  Derby  was  not  successful ;  anA' 
Lord  Russell,  without  a  rag  of  reputation  left, 
w«nt  about  to  collect  his  friends.  But  his  own 
kin  were  startled  by  such  a  proposed  association, 
when  he  spent  a  long  day  in  his  carri^e  fat 
nothing)  and  he  wbose  factiousness  had  helped  to 
break  up  every  Executive  from  which  he  was 
excluded,  and  whose  influence  had  demoralised 
every  Cabinet  on  which  he  had  been  forced,  as  he 
ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  him  away,  waa  left; 
to  feel  that  all  this  isolation  was  the  end.  N< 
could  he  look  from  his  chariot  windows  on 
people  beyond,  and  feel  that  they  were  less  calli 
to  his  claims  than  those  of  his  own  blood,  who 
turned  from  him  that  day.  He  had  lived  a  long 
life,  to  be  avoided  at  its  close,  and  to  sink  the 
Party  he  had  so  long  debauched.  But  it  is  no6^ 
likely  that  he  saw  the  moral  of  that  cold  contei 
which  had  set  his  friends  declining.  The  ■ 
stniction  of  Lord  Pal nierston's  first  Cabinet 
forded  the  directest  evidence  that  there  were 
longer  tolerable  materials  extant  for  a  pure 
Administration.  The  exhibitions  of  Lord  Russell*^ 
Finance  Minister  are  nearly  all  that  are  remei 
bered  of  the  Government  that  offered  the  gi 
variety  of  his  calculations,  a  stage.     The  coiubii 
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tioii  that  succeeded  Lord  Al>eriieen's  coiiiproinise 
was  compelled  to  borrow  all  its  strength  from  those 
to  whom  it  had  been  always  opposed.  There  was 
not  a  statesman  amongst  the  Whip  who  could  even 
administer  the  country's  revenue.  They  had  dis- 
avowed three  financial  statements  in  one  session  ; 
and  in  the  nominally  Whig  Cabinet  of  1855  the 
Chancellor  of  the  I'jxchequer  was  Mr.  (jladstone. 
This  necessity  signified  two  things.  It  meant  that 
the  Whigs  were  compelled  to  go  to  a  school,  that 
had  always  been  antagonistic  to  their  own,  for  a 
Finance  Minister;  and  it  meant  that  their  very 
selection  established  how  little  sincere  had  been  the 
ground  of  their  opposition  to  the  policy  that  was 
(bunded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  constitution  of 
the  Government  of  that  year  gave  effect  to  the 
belief  which  had  been  for  three  years  encouraged, 
that  the  destitution  of  the  Whigs  was  real;  and 
Lord  Palmerston  came  down  to  Parliament  to 
confirm  the  rumour  that  a  pure  Whig  had  tried  to 
form  a  Whig  administration  ;  that  the  pure  Whigs 
on  whom  he  called  were  none  of  them  at  home ; 
and  that  the  first  "  Liberal  "  Executive  bad  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Queen.  The  First  Minister 
was  Lord  Palmerston;  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
Lord  Cranworth ;    the    President   of  the  Council 
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was  Earl  Granville;  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Pi 
Seal;    and    the    Foitign    Secretary   the    Earl    of 
Clarendon,     But  the  Home  Secretary  was  the  late 
Lord  Herbert, — then  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, — whi 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  Mr.  G 
stone,  the  foremost  pupil  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
First    Lord    of  the    Admiralty    was    Sir  Jai 
Graham ;    the  Minister  at  War   was  Lord  Pj 
mure ",  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  the  inevitable 
Sir  George  Grey;  and  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  that  philosophical  Radical  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Molesworth.     The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  was  Sir  Charles  Wood ;  whilst  the  Marqi 
of  Lansdowne    was    unattached.       If  the    Whi 
preponderated    here   they  at   any   rate  were    m 
nearly  paramount;  and  whilst  the  Families  perh; 
were  in  a  majority,  there  was,  apart  from  tin 
stilling  exclnsiveness,  some  irregular  genius, 
if  now  the  Whigs  have  nearly  gone,  the  depri 
which    has    followed    English    "  Liberalism " 
followed  it  in  all  directions.  iN^one  of  its  atoms 
exult.     It  has  decimated  the  Radical  lines;  and 
can  point  to  the  declining  members  of  the  pui 
of  Peel.     The  "Liberal"  Party  have  proclain 
their  present  position,  not  by  one  lost  reputation, 
by  one  disfigured  clique,  but  by  the  wreck  of 
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their  characters,  and  by  the  paralysis  of  all  their 
parts.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  compe- 
tition, some  of  their  factions  may  survive  the  others. 
But  though  that  which  was  so  select  has  asked  for 
the  relief*of  mixed  society,  the  Party  which  Lord 
Somers  inspired  will  be  confused  with  the  substi- 
tute that  Lord  Russell  contrived.  An  historic 
name  is  surrendered  in  the  alias  of  "  Liberalism," 
and  the  power  of  the  Whigs  to  rule  alone  has 
passed  away  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  PUPILS  OF  PEEL. 


Definttion,  ill  its  most  elastic  moments,  never  ye| 
went  far  enough  to  solve  the  nature  of  a  poum 
It  is  hardly  now  a  debateable  opinion  that  the  lata 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  was,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  tb 
rumours  and  assertions  which  have  obtained,  de 
liberative,'  calculating,  temporising,  and  sagaciousJ 
building  up  handy  and  manageable  '*  Parties,"  < 
putting  them  down  when  they  had  served  theiri 
purpose,  by  a  breath  or  a  whim.     But  if  he  left  a 
perplexed  posterity,  struggling  for  a  conclusion,  I 
the  throes  of  despair  over  "  What  is  a  pouod  ? 
he  has  at  least  left  us  one  confounding  enigma  a 
subtle,  and  fathomless,  perhaps,   as  his  own  coifr 
summate  character,  and,  on  the  whole,  almost  as] 
tasty  with  admired  caprice.     The  question  that  hai 
lately  come  to  be  the  oftcnest  asked,  by  those  whod 
banlly  know  what  the  divisions  and  subdivision^ 
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about  them  mean,  is — What  is  a  Party  ?  What 
must  it  consist  of?  How  few  may  be  its  followers  ? 
What  must  it  do  ?  There  is  something  very  like  a 
suspicion  that  it  need  do  nothing,  and  that  it  need 
not  be  at  all  in  excess  of  the  size  of  a  very 
moderate  private  establishment.  There  is  nothing 
certain  at  all  except  that  some  five  or  six  well- 
indulged  gentlemen  of  varied  temperaments  and 
undefined  conscientiousness,  generally  ill  at  ease 
with  disaffection,  and  all  of  different  minds,  have 
affirmed  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  their 
common  founder.  Nor  are  they  the  less  prepared  to 
evidence,  that  although  those  who  arc  curious  about 
the  occupation  of  units  might  find  thein  in  com- 
promising fragments  all  over  the  House,  voting 
one  against  the  other,  they  were  none  the  less,  for 
such  a  separation,  a  "  Party  "  still.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  show  that  a  Party  may  not  be  as  small 
as  it  pleases.  There  is  nothing  to  compel  it  to 
spread.  Any  one  who  has  a  grievance  about  the 
lighting  of  his  street  or  the  direction  of  a  drain, 
and  can  appear  in  the  vestry  surrounded  by  those 
who  are  moved  in  the  same  way,  is  said  to  have 
called  together  a  Party,  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  aggregate  that  is  enough  in  a  parish  parlia- 
ment to  condemn  an  inferior  coal,or  to  get  a  majority 
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of  votes  against  a  smell,  should  have  to  be  increased 
in  a  national  assembly.  A  great  deal  may  be  done 
for  a  principle  if  it  should  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  I 
be  well  supported  by  those  viho  are  particularly 
concerned  to  get  it  adopted.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  cease  to  be  respectable,  or  even  attrac-  i 
tive,  if  the  Party  who  are  concerned  for  its  advance- 
ment can  all  sit  on  one  bench.  People  who  mean 
well  are  not  called  upon  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
room  to  give  their  principles  a  better  air — only 
there  is  some  reasonable  chance  of  suspicion  if  a 
Party  who  are  so  small  happen  to  be  divided.  There 
is  likely  to  be  some  awkwardness  about  the  re- 
cognition of  a  confederacy,  that  if  it  is  not  sure  of  ' 
holding  five  members,  is  quite  certain  of  having  five 
clear  schisms.  It  has  often  been  declared,  and 
sometimes  almost  with  rhapsodic  firmness,  that  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  such  a  centre  of  moral 
influence  himself,  that  the  commanding  element 
which  sanctioned  and  extolled  any  liberty  he  might 
care  to  take,  has  been  picked  up  in  pieces,  and  ex- 
clusively appropriated  by  those  five  or  six — but 
not  more — noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  finished  in 
his  irreproachable  school,  and  very  early  took  to 
compromise,  out  of  compliment,  as  it  was  given  out, 
hi  the  memory  of  their  chief.    Political  materialists 
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— men  who  can  understand  nothing  that  is  not 
gross,  declamatory,  strong  or  staring — fancy,  from 
the  application  of  their  observations,  that  such  a 
school  must  want.systeni,  puhlicity,  or  a  good  pro- 
spectus, if  with  njore  moral  prestige  than  perhaps 
ever  did  creep  into  any  one  of  this  world's  acade- 
mies, it  has  been  only  able  to  master  some  five  pupils 
of  varied  parts,  opposite  views,  and  antagonistic 
opiuions.  It  is  not  seen  that  the  master  is  probably 
very  little  accountable  for  the  unnatural  present- 
ment of  his  policy  by  those  who,  in  emulating  many 
of  his  weaknesses,  have  not  always  shown  them- 
selves to  be  the  inheritors  of  his  incorruptible  sin- 
cerity. And  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  an 
education  so  mysterious  and  select,  as  that  afforded 
to  the  pupils  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  commands'  and 
necessitates  exclusiveness.  It  will  hardly  have  oc- 
curred to  any  one  that  the  Party  left  to  the  country 
by  the  great  repealer  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  open 
to  the  reproach  that  they  had  more  assurimce  than 
ambition,  whilst  they  were  generally  consequential 
because  they  were  not  often  in  demand.  A  Party 
with  opportunities  more  remarkable,  or  a  future 
that  at  one  time  seemed  more  certain,  it  would  be 
difficult  topoiut  to.  They  came  before  the  country 
in  a  short  procession,  reviving  the  sacred    memory 
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of  a  sacrttl  name.  It  was  nearly  understood  that 
their  glory  was  to  be  to  finish  what  Peel  had  not 
fulfilled.  It  was  enough  that  they  had  all  his  con- 
fidence and  much  of  his  love.  It  was  enough  that 
to  them  he  had  opened  that  heart  which  had  been 
open  to  so  few.  It  was  enough  that,  if  any  did, 
they  knew  the  secrets  that  were  working  for  Eng- 
land, when  he  was  carried  to  his  home  from  Consti- 
tution Hill.  Expectation  was  looking  for  something 
sublime  where  there  had  been  such  an  example 
and  such  a  communion  ;  and  it  was  not  prepared  to 
hear  that  the  ecstacy  of  their  ambition  and  the  soul 
of  their  political  belief,  would  be  chiefly  shown  in 
their  power  to  raise  a  contradictory  point  of  attack 
apiece  upon  every  question  brought  before  the 
House.  They  have  only  very  rarely  met  collectively 
in  the  same  lobby,  and  then  it, has  never  appeared 
that  the  unanimity  of  their  vote  did  not  directly 
administer  to  a  malignant  contrariety  of  purpose, 
They  have  never  even  exceptionally  talked  on  the 
same  side.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  a 
temporizing  world,  where  friendships  are  often  de- 
clared eternal  before  going  to  breakfast,  and  are 
usually  betrayed  before  going  Xa  bed,  all  this  ap- 
parent want  of  unanimity  means  something  very 
different,  and  is  merely  a  part  of  the  system  of  the 
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select  school  where  incoDsisteocy  and  compromise 
were  amongst  the  privileged  visitors,  and  caprice 
was  not  of  the  nature  of  an  extra,  and  that  they  are 
a  "Party"  still.  The  emphatic  assertion  of  this 
particular  feature  that  has  been  faithful  to  their 
composition,  is  very  nearly  the  only  thing  that  is 
not  vague  about  them.  There  is  not  a  cramped 
room  anywhere  between  north  Northumberland  and 
the  Land's  End  that  could  not  conveniently  hold  this 
Party,  It  is  permitted  them  to  communicate  their 
specialities  or  to  enlarge  their  patriotic  differences  in 
an  extraordinary  way  around  the  same  hearth.  If 
it  is  not  one  policy  that  they  are  prepared  to  declare, 
they  may  all  assemble  in  one  parlour.  There  is 
hardly  a  pew  in  the  three  kingdoms  where  they 
could  not  worship  in  concert,  if  they  could  only 
contrive  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  same  preacher, 
and  if  they  could  only  manage  to  agree  upon  one 
sort  of  religion.  It  is  their  distinguishing,  and, 
so  it  is  said,  their  distinguished  peculiarity,  that  as 
the  pupils  of  Peel  they  are  a  Party  wholly  without 
followers.  Nor  is  there  any  better  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  are  offering  to  confusion  opinions  which 
are  consistent  only  in  their  serviceable  inconsistency. 
This,  it  is  not  improbable,  may  have  struck  the 
Parliamentary  tyro,  looking  about  him  with  languid 
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of  a  sacretl  name.  It  was  nearly  understood  that  , 
their  glory  was  to  be  to  finish  what  Peel  had  not  I 
fulfilled.  It  was  enough  that  they  had  all  his  con- 
fidence and  much  of  his  love.  It  was  enough  that  j 
to  them  he  had  opened  that  heart  which  had  been 
open  to  so  few.  It  was  enough  that,  if  any  did, 
they  knew  the  secrets  that  were  working  for  Eng- 
land, when  he  was  carried  to  his  home  from  Consti- 
tution Hill,  Expectation  was  looking  for  something 
sublime  where  there  had  been  such  an  example 
and  such  a  communion  ;  and  it  was  not  prepared  to 
hear  that  the  ecstacy  of  their  ambition  and  the  soul 
of  their  political  belief,  would  be  chiefly  shown  in 
their  power  to  raise  a  contradictory  point  of  attack 
apiece  upon  every  question  brought  before  the 
House.  They  have  only  very  rarely  met  collectively 
in  the  same  lobby,  and  then  it  has  never  appeared 
that  the  unanimity  of  their  vote  did  not  directly 
administer  to  a  malignant  contrariety  of  purpose. 
They  have  never  even  exceptionally  talked  on  the 
same  side.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  a 
temporizing  world,  where  friendships  are  oflen  de- 
clared eternal  before  going  to  breakfast,  and  are 
usually  betrayed  before  going  to  bed,  all  this  ap- 
parent want  of  unanimity  means  something  very 
different,  and  is  merely  a  part  of  the  system  of  the 
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were  beyond  his  own  control,  that  he  meant  to 
prejudice  the  powerof  the  Constitutional  connexion 
for  twenty  years,  because  he  adopted  the  interested 
cry  of  the  "  Liberal "  legions.  With  all  his 
reserve  he  was  easily  inspired.  With  all  his 
worldliness  he  was  sure  to  be  early  at  the  disposal 
of  the  simplicity  that  would  have  possessed 
a  child.  The  country  has  since  been  well  assured 
that  those  who  apjieared  for  the  big  loaf  were 
not  all  of  them  entirely  concerned  to  fill  the  people. 
They  wanted  an  excuse  for  becoming  conspicuous, 
and  it  occurred  to  them  that  their  philanthropy 
would  not  be  disturbed  if  they  fed  the  hungry. 
It  is  held  that  events  have  justified  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  will  be  any  hearing  now  for  those  who  might 
have  afforded  the  same  remedy  by  difl'erent 
means.  If  the  apparent  success  of  such  a  repeal 
is  not  to  be  denied,  the  integrity  of  the  motive 
of  those  who  forced  themselves  upon  the  notice  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  reasonably  be  inferred 
from  the  assumptions  of  those  whose  benevolence 
has  never  been  chastened  by  any  very  remarkable 
self-sacrifice.  All  that  remains  to  be  asked  is, 
was  the  reality  of  the  cheap  loaf  intended  ? 
There    was    nothing,    at    any   time,  in  common 
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with    the  sympathies    of    Sii-   Robert    Peel  and 
the   agitation  of  the    "Liberal"    Party.     Those 
who   came   before   the    country   with    rhapsodies 
on  a  fall  in  flour  only  meant  to  serve  themselves 
behind  the  bigness  of  the  bags.     It  is  impossible 
to  argue  a  mission  that  is  to  confer  general  relief 
from    au    unbroken    succession     of    occasionally- 
disguised    oppression.      But    Sir    Robert     Peel 
believed   the  offer   meant   all    that  it  expi 
He  believed  that  the    "  Liberals  "  aimed  at  saving 
the  people  by  cheap  bakings.     He  believed,  fron 
the  words  they  used,   that  it  was  more  than 
could  bear  to  see  any  one  about  who  seemed  tol 
want.     He  believed  that  they  really  cared  about  thel 
prospects   of    the    quartern.     When   Sir   Robei 
Peel  was  first  assailed  by  the  action  of  the  1 
and  when  he  began  to  arrange  the  terms  of  1: 
submission,  the  purpose  of  "  Liberal ''  principles] 
had     been  hardly    ascertained.     The    "  Libei-al  *l 
Party  had  not  then  conceived  the  objects  which  I 
in  all  their  popular  announcements  they  have  sinotti 
proclaimed.  They  come  before  the  country  to  s 
themselves ;  and  if  they  have  not  betrayed  withoi 
exception  those  to  whom  they  have  promised  i 
the  result  they  claim  probably  represents  their  intt 
tion  reversed.    Nor  is  it  competent  for  the  "  Libe-I 
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rals,  even  to  demur  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
fancy  that  was  then  so  strong  upon  them  to  feed 
everybody.  In  no  other  direction  has  this  selG&hDess 
escaped  detection.  They  have  professed  everything 
and  they  have  produced  nothing;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  back  upon  the  loaves  that  were  lifted  up 
upon  those  poles,  and  not  recognise  in  the  system 
of  evasion  that  has  since  obtaljied,  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  profligacy  which  was  then  immature. 
But  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  lent  himself  to  those  who 
were  false,  it  was  only  because  he  believed  they 
were  pure.  Everything  the  "Liberals"  have 
ever  guaranteed  has  been  abandoned ;  and  it 
cannot  be  reasoned  that  they  were  honest  when 
they  come  with  the  cry  of  firee  trade,  whilst  they 
have  been  otherwise  never  sincere.  But  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  it  was  not  the  same.  He  waa 
taken  to  see  panoramas  where  famine  was  active. 
He  was  told  that  there  was  disaffection  in  the  great 
towns.  He  was  told  that  the  provinces  threatened 
to  rise.  He  was  told  that  the  bakers'  shops  would 
presently  be  invested  by  the  survivors  of  an 
emaciated  population.  He  had  seen  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Com  Law  League.  He  had 
come  with  hesitation  to  believe  in  its  power.  But 
when  he  had  settled  his  own  conviction  there  was 
2  B 
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no  going  back.     He  had  had  his  scruples,  but  hiR 
expected  his  Party  to  be  satisfied,  without  inqiup- 
ing,  with  his  suddeu  resolves.     He  saw  that  he 
coidd  not   reckon  upon  the  continued  allegiance 
of  those  who  had  followed  him.     His  vanity  was 
always   equal    to    his    conscientiousness ;    but    he,  j 
could    no    more   lie    to  himself  than  he  could  t 
others.     It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  who  tool^ 
so  few    into  his  confidence  could  have  taken 
many   to    stand   beside    his    grave.     Sir    Robert 
Peel    when    himself   convinced    was    always 
impatient    about    the    conversion   of   others.     Hfli 
thought   that  when    he    had    made    up   his  min^ 
it  was  quite  time  for  others  to  have  made  tbei 
choice.      The   depression    of    a  great  Party 
to  him  a  small  sacrifice  for  the  ease  withiu  thafcJ 
he   acquired;    and    the    encouragement    that  his  ' 
career   afforded   has    been   sufficiently    shown    by 
events    that    have    been     full   of    mischief.     Hia  ^ 
egotism  would  uot  have  been  bearable  without  I 
honesty ;  and  it  has  been  the  destruction  of  i 
his  imitators,  that  if  they  have  had   all  his  i 
sufficiency  they  have  had  none  of  his  good  faitl 
He  began  by  a  connexion  with  the  Tories,    and 
he   lived    to    accommodate    the    purpose   of    tha 
Radicals.     He  was    amazed  that  every   one 
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not  contented  because  he  was  spasmodically 
persuaded.  But  there  is  only  any  real  incon- 
venience to  l>e  apprehiiuded,  when  those  who  are 
without  his  integrity  are  eager  to  share  his 
susceptibility  to  change.  Sir  Robert  Peel  broke 
up  an  historical  Connexion  who  were  years  before 
tbey  got  back  all  their  power;  though  it  will  scarcely 
be  denied,  that  even  with  his  supreme  incorruptibility 
as  a  leader,  be  has  Icfl  an  example  that  is  almost 
disastr  us.  Those  who  have  missed  his  virtues 
have  combined  his  faults;  and  those  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  the  elaboration  nf  his  policy  have  only 
contrived  to  burlesque  the  incontinent  impulse 
that  made  him  inconstant.  That  which  had 
been  tolerated,  and  sometimes  extolled,  in  one 
who  had  been  followed  even  at  the  risk  of  getting 
a  chill  by  such  fellowship,  was  no  longer  tolerable 
in  those  who  fell  back  upon  multiplied  apostacies, 
and  talked  of  their  conscientiousness.  They  were 
not  prepared  for  the  suspicion  that  they  could  not 
avoid ;  and  they  could  only  account  for  their 
isolation  by  publishing  about  the  discovery  that 
if  they  could  not  better  counterfeit  their  master, 
they,  at  any  rate,  were  milch  superior  to  their 
critics.  And  what  has  been  lately  said  of  them* 
*  Mr.  Dkroeli,  in  the  IIourc  of  Commous,  on  theTth  of  April, 
18G3. 
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is  very  true,  that  before  they  were  absorbed  in  thi 
gulf  of  "  Liberalism "  they  were  accustomed 
refer  everybody  for  satisfaction  to  their  monopolj 
of  political  morality.  They  were  perpetually 
thanking  God  that  they  were  not  as  other  men, 
and  if  the  thinness  of  their  numbers  evidences 
any  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  may  be 
taken  to  show  that  the  combination  is  as  little  Uke^ 
a  Party,  as  its  belongings  are  like  other  men. 

It  was  a  clear  gain  that  they  should  be  able  i 
come  before  the  country  as  the  pupils  of  Peel, 
was  not  easy  for  men  to  settle  in  their  minds  in 
such  credentials  might  be  good  for;  only  if  thei 
was  anything  in  description  they  would  be  go( 
for  a  great  deal.     It    explaioed  itself  that  those 
who  were  too  much  for  any  unusual  temptation 
should  not  be  able  to  show  a  very  extended  com-ij 
panionship.     They  were  so  rare  that  it  was  nol 
remarkable  that  they  should  be  so  few.     It  ' 
scarcely  expected  that  they  would  spread.     Thei 
would  be  too  many  pitfalls  about  to  make  it  safe.! 
They  were  going  to  put  down  intrigues.     They 
were  charged  with  a  new  political    code    to   the 
political  world.     Norwas  it  umiatural  that  even 
one  should   want    to  see   the  text.     There  we] 
those  who  believed  that  it  had  been  found  with  t 
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last  will  of  Peel  himself.  At  any  rate  the  an- 
nouncements were  not  merely  commonly  attrac- 
tive; they  did  not  stop  short  of  being  imposing. 
Those  who  had  always  meant  what  they  said,  and 
had  been  almost  overlooked,  found  that  their  time 
at  last  had  come.  They  were  not  to  be  thrown 
away  any  more.  They  would  be  separated  from 
the  general  level  by  a  considerable  distance.  They 
would  be  even  able  to  continue  the  innocence  ot 
their  lives  immediately  in  front  of  the  Speaker's 
chair.  It  was  a  new  sensation.  There  was  a 
monopoly  of  political  morality.  This  was  the 
spiritual  prospect  that  opened  up  ;  and  the  worldly 
view  was  quite  as  encouraging.  There  were  to  be 
no  wars.  There  was  to  be  always  a  surplus. 
There  were  to  be  no  "  imnaoral "  taxes.  Those 
who  were  overcome,  by  that  which  was  so  little 
prepared  to  be  kept  waiting,  were  for  giving  the 
new  system  an  instant  trial.  They  were  all  to  be 
met  with  ill  the  Administration  that  was  given  to 
the  country  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

The  effect  of  the  spectacle  was  tor  some  time 
very  fine.  No  impalpable  junction  of  all  that  was 
clever  with  all  that  was  guileless  was  presented 
there.  The  majorities  that  the  Ministry  could 
command    had    hardly    a    parallel.      The    loose 
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thinkers  were  told  that  it  was  not  their  day.  But  just  I 
when  it  was  said  that  the  introduction  of  s< 
sanctity    must  be  very  successful,   a  rupture  was 
announced   with    the    Cabinet  of  St.   Petersburg.^ 
The  declaration  of  war  with  Itussia  was  read  iti, 
the  City;  and  it  was  found  that  an  Administration 
which  scarcely  professed  to  be  earthly  in  its 
sions,  had  the  sole  direction  of  an  expedition  t 
was  meant  to  destroy.     Those  who  by  their  e 
ample  were  to  have  eternised  peace,  by  their  hyp< 
critical  temporising  saddled  the  country  with  r 
imposts,  and  were  guilty  of  spilling  its  best  him 
Those    who  were  to  have    so   conspicuously  suo 
ceeded,  from  the  observation  they  invited,  only  the; 
more  conspicuously  failed.     And  when  they  cai 
to  be  condemned,  with  a  condemnation  that  v 
certainly  national,  and  almost  special,  the  faith  of  1 
people   was  a  good   deal    shaken    in    heaven-b( 
arrivals.     There  was  nothing  of  the  saintly  pre 
gramme    that    had    not    been   withered    utterly..] 
Those  whose  direction  of  public  affairs  on  mora] 
principles  was  assumed  to  present  a  security  1 
peace  that   was    infallible,  sacrificed    an  array  1 
maintain  a  sentiment;  and  whilst  they  were  show-J 
ing  that  there  never  ought  to  be  a  war,  they  couW 
not  deny  thai  they  had  made  one  inevitable.     Uut| 
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the  issue  of  their  policy  was  not  exceptionally  only 
a  contradiction.  They  had  controlled  nothing. 
They  had  precipitated  a  war  that  at  first  they 
would  not  recognize,  and  that  afterwards  they 
could  not  end.  They  came  in  to  perpetuate  a 
surplus,  and  they  stopped  to  be  confounded  by 
financial  chaos.  There  were  more  immoral  taxes; 
and  there  was  no  relaxation  of  old  imposts.  They  had 
come  in  that  in  high  places  there  might  not  be  any 
more  raiting  for  railing;  and  when  the  country 
sent  them  back,  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  which  were 
their  sarcasms  and  which  were  their  prayers.  The 
spectacle  of  their  rise,  amidst  all  those  accessories 
of  corruption,  that  it  had  been  given  out  they  were 
quite  prepared  to  resist,  was  hardly  as  effectively 
supplemented  by  their  after  alliances.  If  their 
preparations  had  been  elaborated,  tlieir  consum- 
mation did  not  nearly  come  «p  to  expectation.  If 
there  was  no  place  for  their  mild  simplicity,  their 
only  chance  was  to  operate  in  the  way  of  leaven. 
Those  who  had  looked  on  had  begun  to  think  that 
the  pupils  of  Peel  were,  after  all,  no  better  than 
any  one  else.  And  the  pupils  of  Peel  did  not  any 
longer  recognise  the  profit  of  remaining  an  abstrac- 
tion. 

The  transformation,   when  it    came,   was   from  , 
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that  which  was  fictitiously  moral  to  that  which  ob- 
servably   took    a    carnal    turu.      They    becamtf 
"  Libi;rais."      And    the  present   position    of    tb* 
"  Liberal "    Party    has     not    been    insignificautlyfl 
illustrated  by  the  near  extinction    of  those    whaV 
were  first  attracted  by  their  intention  to  transcend  ' 
the  chief  examples  of  the   age,   and  were  after- 
wards preserved  by  their  disposition  to  adopt  the 
principal  evasions  of  their    times.     It    cannot  baf 
shown,  that  even  in  one  form,  English  "  Liberalism  *' 
has  been  able  to  extend,  whilst  in  any  other  it  haal 
been  powerless   to    avoid  depression.     Until    thai 
pupils  of  Peel  had   been  absorbed  in   the  abysaJ 
of  "  Liberahsm,"  there  were  those  who  believed| 
that  if  their  influence  could  survive  the  damps  i 
such  a  hollow,  the  void,  presumably,  might  cease  t 
gape.     But  all  that  came  of  the  experiment  i 
another  disappearance.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  had  aUiaya  J 
been    the    remedy    on     which    the    country    bad  a 
reckoned  against  the  Whigs ;  and  now  the  remedy  1 
— which  was  understood  to  have  been  inherited — and  1 
the  disease,  were  one.   Such  a  defection  scandalised  | 
the  people  as  they  had  scarcely  ever  been  before, , 
Those  who  were  the  trustees  of  the  mission  of  « 
Conservative  statesman,  separated  from  the  foUoM^- 
ing  of  the  Conservative  Party.     It  is  notorious  on  \ 
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what  grounds  they  rested  their  apostacy.  But  their 
refusal  to  become  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
because  they  could  not  sit  with  the  Minister  who 
had  not  spared  their  master,  did  not  justify  itself 
by  lending  themselves  to  those  whom  that  great 
master  had  generally  suspected,  and  always  de- 
spised. They  need  not  have  extended  their  Con- 
nexion. Their  antagonism  to  Mr.  Disraeli  need 
not  have  relieved  its  vindictiveness  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Whigs,  and  by  submission  to  the  Radicals. 
They  might  have  remained  isolated  and  imperfect, 
but  not  unobserved.  They  elected  to  become 
amalgamated  with  the  opponents  of  their  founder, 
and  to  be  lost  amidst  the  magnums  that  he  had 
always  exposed.  Tbey  had  asked  for  silence  to 
announce  a  niillenuium  that  they  alone  would 
people ;  and  all  that  they  have  stayed  to  show  Is 
that  a  suspected  "Liberalism"  has  denied  to  their 
prospective  Utopia  any  probable  date.  The  reac- 
tion at  the  hustings  has  not  made  itself  felt  alone 
in  that  direction  where  once  the  Whigs  held  a 
situation  that  was  almost  strong.  It  has  settled  on 
everything  that  was  ever  called  "Liberal."  No 
faction  has  escaped  whose  allegiance  to  "  Liberal- 
ism" was  acknowledged;  and  whilst  it  cannot  be 
pleaded  that  the  blight  has  been  partial,  It  has  fol- 
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lowed,    nearly  to   extermination,     those    personal 
friends  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  who  were  to 
propound  a  policy  that  was  to  give  effect  to  his 
last   words.      They    had    become   desperate  over.- 
the  narrowing  chances  of  being  able  to  exist;  aD<t| 
it  was  manifest  that  they  were  abandoned  to  an 
influence  that  they  could  not  direct.     They  ha*! 
coalesced  with  the   Whigs.     They  were  then  the 
tools  of  the  Radicals.     Their  exasperation  against;'! 
Mr.  Disraeli  brought  them  to  the  recognition  of] 
every  oifer  of  violence  that  was  familiar,  and  to] 
found  a  form  of  extravagance  that  was  even  allowedv 
to  be  new.     Their  perversion  was  the  solace 
Mr.  Bright,  for   they  servilely   fulfilled  his   pu^l 
pose,  and  carried  out  his  ends.      But  the  posidoal 
they  were  to  occupy  had  been  determined.     TheyJ 
were  condemned  when  they  were  first  secured  I 
the  "Liberals."     They  had  been  always  weak,  andJI 
they  were   now  emasculated.      They    had 
been  able  to  give  strength  to  themselves,  and  tAM 
last  they  disastrously  extended  their  impotence  tttm 
others.    They  centred  such  suspiciou  on  themselveiifl 
as  was  already  available ;  and  then  they  gave  occft-" 
sion  for  that  which  was  extraordinary.     It  was  no 
longer  asked  whether  they  would  ever  restore  their 
Party,  or  form  a  Cabinet;  but  how  many  Minis- J 
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tries  their  influence  would  demoralize,  and  how 
many  Administrations  it  would  overset;  for  that 
"Liberalism"  which  had  effaced  the  Whigs,  and 
paralysed  the  Radicals,  now  sat  like  a  nightmare  on 
the  pupils  of  Peel.  The  defeat  of  Lord  Derby's  first 
Administration  had  been  mainly  precipitated  by 
the  action  of  those  consciences  that  conceived  there 
could  be  no  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Com 
Law  repealer,  so  long  as  Mr.  Disraeli's  position  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  remained  unassailed.  And 
for  a  time  the  majorities  commanded  by  the  coali- 
tion, on  almost  every  question  that  was  brought 
before  Parliament,  was  held  by  the  clacquers  that 
such  a  compromise  necessitated,  to  represent  the 
confidence  of  the  country  in  so  mild  a  form  of 
"Liberalism."  But  because  it  was  a  conception 
of  "Liberalism"  it  was  showy;  and  because  it 
was  a  conception  of  "  Liberalism  "  it  could  not 
stand.  There  were  those  who  still  looked  with  a 
sort  of  superstition,  that  was  scarcely  to  be  accounted 
for,  to  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen  as  their  natural 
leader;  devoted  to  his  placid  idlosyncracies,  and 
acknowledging  his  hesitation  and  nervous  aspira- 
tion. But  the  temper  of  the  times  went  against 
the  spectacle  of  one,  who  was  above  so  many  of  the 
worst  passions,  having;  to  engage  in  a  gigantic  war. 
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Over  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  the  first  symi 
toms  of  the  luiderstauditig  between  the  Radicals 
and  the  pupils  of  Peel  were  recorded,  Both  fac- 
tions were  against  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  one 
took  bis  line  from  the  Bible,  the  other  quoted  a 
trade  circular.  It  was  notorious  that  the  Cabinet 
was  divided.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  memory 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  will  ever  sjffer  from  the  recol- 
lection that  be  bated  war ;  but  it  will  not  co: 
down  so  gently  to  the  future,  when  it  is  renn 
bered  that  he  did  not  resign  when  he  could 
applaud.  Behind  that  cold  presence,  those  wfaort] 
knew  him  best  knew  that  there  was  a  heart  whi 
might  soraetimcfi  be  warm,  and  which  could  nevep'j 
be  false.  Lord  Aberdeen  satisfied  himself  in  pro- 
testing against  a  contest  that  he  consented  to  carry 
on.  He  had  become  a  "Liberal,"  and  he  did  not 
demur  to  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  "  Liberal- 
ism." The  country  was  demanding  a  war  that  his 
soul  abhorred ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  coni 
to  prosecute  it  with  a  plea  against  its  immorality,' 
and  to  sit  with  a  shudder  at  the  Council  Board  where 
it  was  urged  with  enthusiasm.  His  attitude  at  that 
time  was  unequivocally  and  not  at  all  unjustly  con- 
demned. Neither  is  the  verdict  that  was  then  deU- 
berately  pronounced,  likely  to  be  at  any  later  time  r©. 
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called.  Nor  was  it  ever  denied  that  in  the  position  to 
which  he  was  called  he  was  from  the  first  overweight- 
ed. But  the  combination  to  which  he  lent  himself,  if 
it  was  always  forcing  his  scruples  to  his  Hps,  covered 
him  with  reproaches.  He  was  overlooked  by  those 
of  his  colleagues  with  whom  he  had  no  sympathy; 
and  if  he  stood  aside  in  agony  in  his  isolation,  the 
consolation  was  not  even  left  him  that  he  fell  re 
gretted.  He  had  come  forward  to  vindicate  the 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  he  opened  the  cere- 
mony by  taking  into  his  confidence  those  whom 
Sir  Robert  Peel  chiefly  mistrusted.  He  had  con- 
sented to  lead  the  "  Liberals  ;"  and  he  could  not 
linger  in  such  a  Connexion  and  keep  his  name 
without  suspicion.  Nor  have  the  esperiences  of  those 
who  have  surpassed  his  capacity,  whilst  they  have 
come  something  short  of  his  sincerity,  been  at  all 
varied.  The  hopeless  contest  in  which  every  "  Li- 
beral "  statesman  is  perpetually  engaged,  is  to  pre- 
serve his  character  before  the  world.  Nor,  would 
it  seem  from  the  wrecks  that  are  about,  that  the 
struggle  has  a  consolation  lefl.  The  country  has 
been  invited  to  give  its  confidence  to  a  Cabinet,  of 
which  the  First  Minister  is  the  only  member  not 
condemned  unanimously.  And  it  is  not  overstating 
the  situation  to  assert  that  the  faith  of  the  country, 
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for  no  inconsiderable  time,  in  the  leaders  that  bavtj 
been  furnished  by  English  "Liberalism,"  has  b 
narrowed  down  to  allegiance  to  the  one  man, 
integrrityoi'  whose  "  Liberalism  "  has  been  the  moi 
often  denied,  whilst  in  the  reaction  at  the  hustiii 
the  country  records  its  hope  that  even  he  is  the  lai 
of  the  series.     The  sympathies  of  Lord  AberdeenJ 
in  their  relation  to  the  Russian  war,  were  almoe 
those  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea.     The  I 
that  could  be  never  refused  to  Sidney  Herbert 
cannot  deny  that  he  never  entirely  recovered 
position  after  his  avowed  association  with  the 
berals."     His   susceptible  sensitiveness  was  nevea 
pledged  to  any  policy  in  particular ;  and  at  a  g 
crisis  he  was  found  to  be  alternately  all  hesitationjfl 
mystery,  confidence,  and  compromise.    And  yet  tbel 
allowances  that  were  claimed  for  him  when  he  erred, 
were  almost  in  excess  of  the  necessity  that  hardly- 
demanded  them;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  have  ! 
by  bis  side  and  have  resisted  his  intluence.    And  1 
the  grave  of  Sidney  Herbert  all  England  mourns^ 
the  nobility    and    the   simplicity    that  she 
spare  so  ill.     But  it  was  with  the    late  Sir  Jamd 
Graham  that  the  immorality  of  "Liberal"  prin 
ciples  was  the  most  conspicuously  complete, 
was  known  to  some  by  his  assumed  credulity;  tul 
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others  by  a  pretentiousness  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceal. Under  suspicion  himself,  he  could  only  sus- 
pect others;  and  his  announcements,  always  sublime 
in  their  conception,  were  usually  more  ridiculous 
than  serious  in  their  catastrophe.  Whilst  what- 
ever he  proclaimed  was  invariably  initiated  by 
threatening  others,  it  was  sure  to  collapse  in  a 
hurriedly  achieved  submission.  Aiming  at  the  un- 
checked power  of  undisturbed  dictation,  he  was  sure 
to  capitulate  eagerly  before  the  first  symptoms  of 
his  own  disgrace.  From  that  excessive  dignity 
which  was  to  know  no  compromise,  he  sunk  into  a 
meanness  that  only  recognised  a  forced  concession; 
whilst  his  principal  undertakings  culminated  in  an 
inconsistency  that  was  almost  corrupt,  and  in  menace 
that  was  quite  unsupported.  Mr,  Cardwell,  it  is 
supposed  by  some  judges,  has  given  the  last  touch 
to  his  apostacy  by  the  support  he  has  conceded  to 
the  "Liberals,"  The  country,  under  considerable 
depression,  only  slowly  recovered  from  his  great 
movement  in  Piccadilly  with  "Gamaliel,"  the  first 
sign  that  he  was  wholly  human.  Mr.  Cardwell's 
easy  surrender  of  himself  to  "  Liberalisiu"  has 
eminently  served  him  for  any  oi^anic  change,  or 
for  a  desperate  convulsion,  from  a  vague  insincerity 
to  an    undoubted  and  confirmed    apostacy.      He 
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only  helped  his  newest  friend  to  hopes  that  were  \ 
soou  stifled.     But  with  all  the  gymnastics  he  has 
iiitroduceLl  as  a  "  Liberal,"  he  has  so  come  down 
that   there    is   hardly    now    a    lower   level    to    be 
reached. 

The  Duke  of  New&istle  has  been  always  goin^.  I 
to  form  a  Ministry,  and  would  like  to  be  let  alone  1 
to  calculate  his  chances.  So  large  arc  his  concerns  \ 
prospectively,  and  so  much  does  he  believe  he  has  I 
aluiost  within  his  grasp,  that  he  inclines  to  a  post-  1 
ponement  of  his  biography  until  he  may  have  done  1 
something  to  be  conserved,  or  something  more  to  be.  I 
forgotten.  From  the  least  noticeable  to  the  most  I 
obnoxious  of  the  pupils  of  Peel,  the  blight  of  "  Libe-  j 
ralism  "  has  demoralised  them  all;  although  it  is  I 
not  unlikely  that  in  its  withering  action  it  has  I 
chiefly  disfigured  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  "rheto-l 
rician  of  the  day,"  stranded  in  straw-splitting,  ] 
prostitutes  his  genius,  which  might  strengthen  I 
Church  and  State,  to  a  mere  phantom  power  that  isl 
always  unattached,  except  to  phrases  that  mean  I 
nothing.  He  is  only  exclusive  where  his  sympa-.  I 
thies  should  be  catholic;  and  he  transcends  com- I 
prehension  by  his  vagueness,  where  his  unmeasured  I 
gifts  might  transcend  the  most  conspicuous  parts  ofil 
his  contemporaries.     It  has  been  held  that  he  is  oft 
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all  things  a  friend  to  the  Church  ;  and  this  assump^ 
tion  merely  comes  of  his  having  voted  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Jews  to  Parliament ;  of  his  having  served  on 
the  electioneering  committee  of  a  Radical  gchisiiia- 
tic ;  of  his  having  voted  for  the  admission  of  Dissen- 
ters to  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  of  his  having  had 
a  seat  in  a  Cabinet  that  has  declared,  almost  unani- 
mously, for  the  unconditional  abolition  of  Church 
rate;  and  of  his  having  associated  himself  with  a 
man  who  gave  a  Parliamentary  license  to  the 
Godless  abomination  of  cheap  divorce.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has,  beyond  this,  been  held  by  some  to  be  a 
consummate  financier,  because  his  own  comment  on 
his  first  budget  declared  it  an  "abortion."  After 
this,  and  his  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  where 
he  prayed  with  the  malcontents  in  modern  Greek, 
and  covered  this  country,  that  accredited  him,  with 
expenses  and  himself  with  ridicule,  it  may  be  even 
said  that  the  most  dictatorial,  supercilious,  and 
overbearing  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  con- 
sistent, because  he  thought  that  Lord  Derby's 
Reform  Bill,  if  anything,  went  too  far,  whilst  he 
afterwards  lent  himself  to  a  combination,  which  of- 
fered another  which  went  a  very  great  deal  further. 
Mr.  Gladstone  having  a  ready  tongue  and  a  charac- 
ter for  unassuming,  unaffected  piety,  it  is  thought 
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that  his  variable  performances  need  only  be  ex- 
plained to  be  encored.     Mr.  Gladstone  held  that  ] 
Lord  Derby's  Reform  Bill  would  have  been  more  I 
to  his  taste  if  it  had  proposed  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise rather  less.     But  then  he  was  quite  prepared  I 
to  support  another  that  conceded  the  franchise  to 
an    irresponsible  public.     There  is    no  change  of 
opinion  to  talk    about  sentimentally  here.      Mr. 
Gladstone  never  had,  it  has  been  made  very  clear,  j 
any  opinion  in  the  matter   at  all ;  circumstances  J 
have    combined    to    make    it    profitable    to   bini  ] 
to  change.     He  was  easily  accessible.      And  he  | 
could  even  put  aside  a  favourite  missal  to  listeo  I 
to  a  bid  from  Manchester.    It  is  almost  a  calamity  I 
that  the  power  of  so  gifted  a  man  should  become  a  , 
reproach  to  him,  from  his  impatient  unscrupuloua-  { 
ness,  his  fractious  inconsistency,  and  his  overween- 
ing vanity.    Much  that  may  still  further  demoralise 
political  influences,  is  likely  to  come  of  such  an  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  so  fluent  a  man  as  Mr.  Glad-  , 
st^ne.     Those  who  fancy  they  have  ready  tongues 
will  be  endeavouring  to  emulate  his  rhetorical  in- 
sincerity.   They  will  fail, — at  least  in  the  rhetorical 
accessory.     They  will  cut  up  very  badly.     Some  i 
one  or  other  will  be  at  pains  to  expose  them.  Tbey  I 
will  only  take  it  indifferently  that  all  the  retribu-  . 
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tion  should  have  come  on  them.  It  will  not 
appear  to  them  that  in  public  or  in  private,  the 
cleverest  man  may  be  covered  with  applause,  and 
never  reach  conviction.  It  is  the  third-rate  empiric 
who  is  tedious  at  the  dinner  table  and  flat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr,  Gladstone,  when  he  had 
one  purpose  to  serve,  thought  it  very  well  that  the 
equalization  of  the  county  and  the  borough  franchise 
should  be  carried  out.  He  thought,  too,  that  it 
would  never  do  to  abandon  any  electoral  privileges 
to  those  who  live  in  boroughs,  and  whose  position 
does  not  justify  their  quarter's  rent  being  a  matter 
of  50s.  Mr,  Gladstone,  on  one  occasion,  would 
not  concede  the  franchise  to  those  who  paid  61.  a 
year,  orSlfi.  aday ;  and  the  next  year  he  voted 
afjainst  the  equalization  of  the  franchise  and  for 
reducing  it  in  boroughs  to  6^.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
become  suddenly  very  fond  of  the  people ;  so  fond 
that  it  is  understood  he  always  chants  from  a  free 
seat;  and  he  was  sure  there  would  be  no  such 
things  as  law,  or  order,  or  religion,  if  the  people 
got  the  upper  hand.  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  his  inten- 
tions are  equivocal,  always  falls  back  on  his 
familiarity  with  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Hia  very 
sarcasm  deals  in  religious  parallels  ;  but  it  would  be 
hardly  seriouslv  received,  even  amongst  the  most 
2  c  2 


superstitious,  that  he  is  better  than  those  agaiu 
whom    he  is  chiefly  so  piously  vindictive, 
position  of  Mr.  Gladstone  since  he  avowedly  _ 
the  "  Liberals  '*  has  constantly  discovered  him  suf- 
fering from  a  seizure  from  which,  it  seemed,    he 
could  not  escape.     His  seat  for  the  University  of  J 
Oxford  has  involved  a  series  of  contests   that  he^J 
himself  invited.       He  has  protested,  with  t 
earnestness  against  a  war  expenditure,  and  calleJ 
on  Parliament,  with  solemn  zeal,  to  sustain  a  wai 
budget.     He  has  been  subject  to  the  hire  of  every! 
^itator.     He  came  into  the  House  of  Commons  txyJ 
support  a  Conservative  policy,  and  he  has  not  heS'^f 
tated  to  become  the  captious  mouthpiece  of  the* 
Manchester  faction.     Adopted  by  the  "advanced 
Liberals,"  he  has  been  compelled  to  sneer  at  the 
financial  policy  which  he  did  not  refuse  to  intro- 
duce.    The  immorality  of  such  an  attitude  has  not 
lately  been  neglected  by  criticism;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  its  description  by  Mr,  Disraeli,*  in  one 
of  the  most  masterly  analyses  of  a  lost  career  that  . 
was  ever  completed,  is  likely  to  be  surpassed, 
said: — 

"The  Income-tax  remams,  as  described  by  t 


*  Mr.  Dietueli's  Bpeecb  in  the  Houso  of  CommoDB,  Mondi 
April  Tth,  of  the  present  year. 
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Right  Hon.  Gentleman  himself,  unjust,  unequal, 
and  inquisitorial,  when  it  was  branded  with  that 
character  of  infamy  by  the  Right  lion.  Gentleman. 
when  he  made  it  the  basis  of  his  most  considerable 
and  most  fallacious  financial  measure.  I  therefore 
think  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  should  on  this  occasion  have  spoken 
frankly  on  the  question  of  the  Income-tax  He  has 
no  right  to  fritter  away  the  resources  of  the  country 
and  leave  that  tax  pressing  upon  us.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
on  this  subject,  and,  indeed,  on  the  whole  of  our 
financial  system,  that  fills  me  with  perplexity, 
which,  I  think,  conveys  to  the  country  a  sentiment, 
not  merely  of  perplexity,  but  of  distrust;  and  it  is 
this^that,  while  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  is, 
without  parallel  or  exception,  the  most  profuse 
Finance  Minister  that  ever  directed  the  affairs  of 
this  country  in  time  of  peace,  he  is  perpetually  in- 
sinuating— to  use  the  mildest  term — both  to  this 
House  and  to  the  country,  that  he  disapproves  of 
our  expenditure,  and  that  he  is  burning  to  denounce 
it.  Now,  I  say  that  is  not  a  legitimate  position 
for  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to  occupy.  If  he 
disapproves  of  this  profuse  expenditure,  why  does 
he  sit  on  that  bench,  and  lend  to  its  enactment  and 
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enforcement  all  the  authority  ol"  his  character  a 
all  the  lustre  of  his  reputation  ?  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  approves  this  expenditure,  then  his  duty,  as  the 
Finance  Minister  especially,    is  not  to  dispirit  and 
discontent  the  people,  but  rather  to  animate  them 
and  sustain  their  courage  under  the  burdens  it  is 
his  duty  to  impose  upon  thera.  He  never  proposes  a 
vote — and  it  has  fallen  to  him  to  propose  the  most 
profuse  votes  any  Minister  has  ever  brought  fo^ 
ward  in  time  of  peace — without  an  intimation  thi 
in  his  heart  he  does  not  sauctiou  the  expeuditur* 
But  the  Right  Hon.    Gentleman  has  gained  the 
confidence  and  support  of  a  party,  not  very  uome- 
rous,  but  still  distinguished  by  talent,  perseverance^ 
and,  1  will  add,  integrity, —  I  mean  the  party  that 
calls  for  a  reduction  of  our  expenditure.     How  is 
it  that  this  party,  which  preaches  retrenchment  &nAm 
reduction,  which  believes  that  all  our  Estimate 
and  especially  the  Naval  and  Military  Estimate 
are  much  too  extravagant,  who  are  opposed  to  i 
tifications,   and  who  do  not  much  like  iron  shif 
always  support  the  Minister  who  brings  forwai 
these  excessive  Estimates,  and  who  provides  : 
this  enormous  expenditure  ?     This  is  a  great  quel 
tion.     This,   at  least,    we    know,   that  while    thi 
spendthrift  is  weeping  over  pence-while  this  ( 
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uurious  prodigal  is  proposing  his  eaormous  expen- 
diture, he  always  contrives  to  repeal  some  tax  to 
gratify  the  interests  or  feelings  of  the  party  ofre- 
trenchnaeiit.  No  wonder,  then,  we  no  longer  hear 
the  same  character  given  of  the  Income-tax;  no 
wonder  we  are  no  long(r  reminded  of  that  compact 
entered  into  by  the  House  and  accepted  by  the 
country  for  its  gradual  abolition.  Unless  the  House 
on  some  fitting  occasion  expresses  its  opinion,  I  see 
little  hope  of  obtaining  any  redress  in  this  respect," 
The  commercial  treaty  which  was  clamoured  for 
by  an  empiric  and  conceded  by  an  emperor,  cer- 
tainly on  no  very  immaterial  or  slight  grounds,  be- 
came, for  a  time,  the  acknowledged  centre  of  all 
political  interest  It  is  not  easy  to  point  to  that 
page  of  history  which  has  given  its  unhesitating 
sanction  to  commercial  treaties.  Any  such  extorted 
approval  is  altogether  exceptional.  We  have  made 
a  name  for  our  counting-house  abilities  in  private 
transactions.  We  can  never  maintain  our  honour 
by  counting-house  negociations  in  public  affairs. 
We  are  assisted  to  understand  the  motives  that 
would  cover  our  very  constitution  with  the  rags  of 
trade,  when  we  know  that  those  who  have  had 
most  to  say  against  treaties  vrith  any  one,  have 
authorised  this  treaty  with    France.     It  is  not  so 
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loug  since  a  gentleman  with  a  very  great  deal 
luggage  was  seen  to  cross  the  channel.     It 
have  been  but  little  short  of  the  truth,  had  it  b< 
surmised  that  his  own  interest  was  the  prevailing 
cause  of  that  excursion.     He  would  have  hardly 
claimed  for  himself  a  more  distinctive  distinctioa 
than  was  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
representative  bagman.     In  a  few  hours  he  threw, 
up  the  knocker  of  M.  Chevalier's  door;  and  Mr. 
Cobdeii,   over  that  claret  which  could  hardly  then 
have  suspected  its  prospective  immunities,  sat  down 
to  consider  dispassionately,    how  England    might 
best  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  cotton.     Thi 
thing  so  grew  that  in  the  end  Mr.  Cobden  took 
parcels,  his  ribbons,  and  his  tapes  to  the  Empenm; 
He  told  their  history  himself     He  explained  wh; 
he  had  done  for  them,  and  what  they  in  turn  had 
done  for  him,  and  his.     The  Emperor  did  not  sJt 
unmoved  before  the  great  procession  of  those  stufls. 
He  was  not  in  the  presence  of  common  things.    He 
thought  with   no  dry  eyes,  that  they  might  well 
become  the  apparel  of  his  people  upon  the 
easy  terms  that  the  manufacturers  might  becoi 
his    tools.      When    those    cottons   were    reveali 
which  Mr.  Cobden  declared,  as  he  threw  them 
form,   carried  their  fast  colours  through  the  w 
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the  Emperor  was  almost  overcome.  It  was  not 
necessary,  the  showman  assured  him,  that  the  Im- 
perial wish  should  be  made  known  to  the  Cabinet 
at  Saint  James's.  The  Proprietors  of  Progress  had 
already  met  and  decided  the  terms.  In  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Bright's  supporting  the  Reform  Bill, 
Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  not  oidy  to  answer  for  the 
submission  of  the  Proprietors  of  Progress,  but  to 
carry  this  treaty  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  was  the  essence  of  the  whole  financial  scheme. 
Nor,  was  it  to  be  in  any  sort  of  way  a  bar  to  the 
complete  development  of  this  great  idea,  that  France 
was  to  claim  preponderating  advantages.  This 
very  moderate  concession,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  was 
made  without  any  of  those  divisions  which  have  of 
late  years  so  materially  and  prejudicially  affected 
the  councils  of  the  Proprietors  of  Progress.  Mr. 
Mihier  Gibson  was  the  go-between  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  arduous  affair.  The  Government  saw 
nothing  in  the  future  to  trouble  them,  Mr.  Bright, 
who  had  been  put  into  complete  possession  of  all 
the  features  of  the  Reform  Bill,  explained  that  it 
was  perhaps  hardly  the  echo  of  his  serial  agitations, 
but  as  that  agitation  bound  him,  he  conceived,  to 
no  very  definite  action,  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  treaty  was  to  be  carried  through,  he,  and 
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those  Proprietors  whose  votes  he  ruled,  would  sup- 
port the  llcform  Bill.     It  was  a  time  bargain  to 
save  the  Ministry.     Certainly,  in   modern  times, 
no  financial  statement  was  ever  anticipated  with  an  i 
interest  more  national.     It  explained  ihe  situation. 
It  explained  the  nature  of  the  compact  entered  into  I 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  "advanced  Liberals." 
Every  man  you  met  was  doing  his  little  sums.  He 
had  heard  how  the  scheme  might  affect  him  or 
abolish  him  ;  and  he  was  calculating  how  it  might, 
in  the  end,  affect  his  individuality.     There  were  i 
appearances  which  seemed  very  Uttle  short  of  a  J 
financial  paralysis  when  it  was  known    that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  throat  had  taken  cold.     The  prayers  j 
of  the  Church  were  almost  desired  for  the  interest-  ] 
ing  iiivalid  ;   and  as  the  gargle  stood  in  a  vessel 
the  patient's   room,    the  political  world   came  to 
make   inquiries  at  its   brink.     If  all  this  showed  i 
nothing  else,  it  established  the  conclusion  that  the 
infallible  lozenge  has  yet  to  be  compounded.     Pro-  I 
bahly  the  relief  that  every  one  wished    for   Mr.  I 
Gladstone,  was  not  without    its  effect  upon    that  1 
relief  which  the  Cabinet  entreated  for  itself.     Not  I 
only  was  there  a.  belief  that  the  bargain  was  cor-  | 
rupt,  and  that  England  was  called  on  to  be  taxed  I 
inordinately,    to  give  effect  to  the  understanding 
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between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  when  it 
had  not  called  for  the  treaty,  but  the  enormity  that 
was  centred  in  the  Income  tax,  lent  its  weight  to 
that  witness  which  proclaimed  that  England  had 
been  betrayed  for  a  cDnsideration ;  and  that  the 
treaty  only  ceased  to  be  criminal  when  it  began  to 
be  ridiculous.  It  was  not  to  be  apprehended  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  could  carry  an  amendment,  calling  on 
the  House  to  recognize  constitutional  axioms  in  a 
Parliament  where  the  Proprietors  of  Progress  were 
then  in  a  majority.  Moreover  the  "  Liberals  "  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  vote  as  they  are 
ordered,  that  the  insolence  of  any  "  Liberal " 
Minister  may  well  rely  on  the  subserviency  of 
those  who,  having  no  very  distinctive  trust,  believe 
in  him.  Mr.  Gladstone  relying  on  the  tame  com- 
bination that  he  could  manipulate  at  pleasure,  and 
having  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  compact  with 
those  Proprietors  of  Progress  who  have  taken 
up  an  "advanced"  position,  carried  the  treaty 
through,  believing  that  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
was  altogether  a  nominal  affair,  when  he  carried 
about  the  obsequious  votes  of  a  trained  Connexion, 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  fretting  to  excul- 
pation, will  appeal  to  that  past,  which  he  asserts  has 
mistaken  him,  in  vindication  of  what  he  really  is, 
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and  leave  his  acquittal  to  the  hereafter,  and  justice  I 
to  liistory.     Nor  is  it  diiBcutt  to  conceive  wfaatl 
history  in  its  record  will  have  to  tell.     It  will  pro-  1 
bably  say  that  the  influences  of  English  "Liberal- 
ism "  were  at  least  impartially  distributed.     It  will 
say  that  that  "  Liberalism"  which  destroyed  what- 
ever it  has  patronised  or  touched,  did  not  spare  the  I 
pupils  of  Peel.     And  of  Mr.  Gladstone  it  will  say  I 
that  whilst  his  sympathies  never  went  with  his  votes, 
he  was  merely  a  unit  amongst  a  faction,   where  I 
he  might  have  been    a  power  anio-gst  governing 
men.     It  will  say  that  whilst  his  position  was  in  J 
his  own  hands,  his  splendid  intellect  was  his  chief  I 
curse.     And  if  history  can  foi^et  what  he  is,  it  I 
will  turn  to  what  he  might  have  tieen.     So  has  the  j 
incubus   of  English    "Liberalism"   settled    down  | 
upon  the  pupils  of  Peel : — on  the  stragglers  that  a 
applauded  compromise  left  unassured,  who  have 
missed  their  chiefs  sincerity,  and  have  mislaid  their  j 
chiefs  "system";  without  the   power  to  confirm  I 
opinions,  and  without  the  candour  to  confess  their  J 
doubts. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  "  ADVANCED  LIBERALS." 

The  sorrows  of  a  political  Connexion  have  become 
confirmed.  English  "  Liberalism "  on  its  first 
issue,  hardly  prepared  society  for  the  sensation 
scenes  that  then  stood  ready.  The  spontaneous 
offer  to  relieve  everybody  startled  a  world  that  was 
yet  able  to  find  a  special  grievance  to  give  effect  to 
such  a  promise  of  mercy.  No  one  quite  knew  how 
it  was  to  he  all  done,  or  generally  what  the  new 
grace  meant  It  was  given  out  that  the  relief 
would  only  cease  when  the  demand  upon  it  tired. 
English  "Liberalism"  did  not  merely  tell  those 
who  had  burdens,  that  were  hard  to  bear,  to  set 
them  down ;  but  it  told  those  who  carried  none 
that  they  bore  a  weight  which  they  had  never 
suspected.  It  was  not  remarkable  that  a  mission, 
which  aimed  at  making  disaffection  universal,  should 
have  gathered  crowds  about  its  sounds.  For  years, 
English     "  Liberalism "    debauched    the    political 
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world.  It  did  not,  however,  satisfy  tliose  who  were 
invited  by  its  programme  to  assert  their  inordinate 
desires.  There  was  no  Representative  Reform . 
There  was  no  household  suffrage.  There  was  no 
secret  voting.  There  was  still  a  State  Church. 
There  were  no  triennial  Parliaments,  There  were 
no  "People's  Ministries."  An  exasperated  section 
was  put  in  circulation  to  insist  upon  the  formula 
that  "  Liberalism  "  had  once  announced.  But  there 
was  another  schism  ready  to  demand  that  a  limited 
"  Liberalism  "  should  only  be  conceded.  It  was 
not  denied  that  this  schism  appealed  to  the  protec- 
tion of  an  alien  moderation,  that  in  such  a  situation 
was  an  obvious  anomaly.  English  "Liberahsm" 
did  not  provide  for  moderation  on  its  first  intro- 
duction. The  necessity  for  such  mutilation  was 
merely  afterwards  apparent  when  the  country 
drew  back  ;  and  when  the  "  advanced  Liberals  "  be- 
came the  frenzied  interpreters  of  the  scheme  in  its 
integrity.  There  was  never  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  honesty  of  one  faction  of  "Liberalism" 
could  effectively  reproach  the  sincerity  of  any 
other.  There  has  been  at  least  a  uniform  existence 
upon  false  pretences.  The  "moderate  Liberals" 
cannot  dispose  of  the  imputation  that  they  have  re- 
sisted those  principles  that  in  their  revelation,  in  the 
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beginning,  made  "  Liberalism  "  attractive,  and  have 
sat  down  to  measure  out  their  apostacy  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  name.  They  havt'  found  it  couvenient 
to  call  themselves  "Liberals,"  and  have  always 
appealed  to  a  policy  that  they  meant  to  abandon. 
Nor  is  the  detestable  meanness  of  such  a  subterfuge 
at  all  in  the  way  of  its  being  successful.  The 
"  Liberal"  Ministries,  that  have  been  suffered,  have 
never  been  suspected  of  being  faithful  to  "Libe- 
ralism," and  the  undisguised  indifference,  that  at 
last  dismissed  those  professions  which  surrendered 
nothing  of  their  early  force,  probably  signified  that 
no  attempt  to  realise  them  would  be  allowed.  The 
immunities  of  the  "advanced  Liberals"  have  been 
about  in  the  same  proportion,  and  there  has  been 
no  increase  of  sympathy  when  it  was  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Bright  had  been 
taken  in.  The  "advanced  Liberals"  found  from 
the  first  that  they  need  not  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  any  of  their  appeals.  It  did  not  matter 
what  they  undertook  to  do.  It  did  not  matter 
how  far  they  were  pledged.  They  were  capaci- 
tated to  agitate  without  being  depressed  with  the 
responsibility  of  ever  expecting  to  get  anything. 
They  knew  they  were  powerless ;  and  tliey  were 
able  to  persuade  others  that  they  were  supreme. 
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They  need  not  stop  at  anything.  Their  hape  was 
in  their  owu  weakness  ;  and  they  knew  that  whilst 
every  advance  in  their  cxtiavagauce  brought  othew 
to  their  feet,  tliey  were  the  more  surely  saved,  by  any 
new  deceit,  from  redeeming  any  old  engagement. 
They  were  satisfied  that  whatever  they  ui^ed  would 
come  to  be  discredited ;  and  with  this  satisfaction 
always  being  strengthened,  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  stay  charged  with  those  prepara- 
tions for  the  emancipation  of  the  people  that  luight 
be  possible,  and  so  would  be  inconvenient;  that 
niight  he  endurable,  and  that  might  be  enforced. 
The  "advanced  Liberals"  and  the  "moderate 
Liberals "  have  always  been  ready  to  revile  each 
other.  Those  who  are  "  moderate"  ask  to  be  ac- 
cepted when  they  point  to  the  violence  they  have 
suppressed.  Those  who  are  "advanced"  ask  to  be 
received  when  they  point  to  the  passions  they  have 
raised ;  and  the  present  position  of  the  "  Liberal  " 
PM-ty  emphatically  proclaims  that  two  such  anta- 
gonisms cannot  be  long  coexistent.  They  have 
both  met  on  the  common  ground  of  venality,  and 
the  one  has  been  able  to  go  to  the  hustings  in  the 
name  of  liberty  with  a  certainty  that  his  offer  would 
be  overset  by  the  other.  The  advaut^e  of  such 
competition  has  perhaps  on  the  whole  remained  on 
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the  side  of  the  "advanced  Liberals."  The  country 
at  least  has  never  relaxed  its  want  of  confidence  in 
them.  The  expression  of  their  desires  has  become 
a  warning  against  their  motives;  and  since  they 
first  began  they  have  carried  nothing.  They  have 
been,  almost  without  exception,  excluded  from  every 
Administration  that  was  even  called  "Liberal." 
But  they  only  realised  their  opportunity  when  they 
felt  they  were  powerless,  and  that  they  would 
never  be  called  on  to  succeed  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  professions  that  fell  from  their  phrases.  "  Ad- 
vanced Liberalism,"  if  it  means  anything  at  all, 
pre-eminently  means  pandering.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  a  pander  is  altogether  difficult  to  meet. 
The  worse  this  sort  of  adventurer,  the  more  empty 
and  the  less  honest  he  may  be,  the  better  will 
become  his  chance  of  getting  a  representative 
mission  to  the  House  of  Commons.  A  man  who 
proclaims  to  a  mob  that  he  will  deliver  into  its 
bands  any  measure  of  civil  or  religious  liberty,  from 
no  taxes  to  no  Bible,  and  who  intends  when  he  is 
out  of  sight  to  redeem  no  more  of  his  pledge  than 
be  may  find  to  his  convenience,  is  of  all  things  held 
to  be  a  man  of  the  people.  Those  who  come  after 
and  do  lees,  and  fall  something  short  of  a  "  Liberal " 
manifestation  of  this  "  advanced "  severity,  are 
2  D 
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made  to  work    out  a  moral  as  the  despoilers 
the  "working  man,"  who  eat  up  the  people,  as  tl 
perambulating  preacher  in  the  Park  put  it,  wil 
his  religious  parallel,  as  they  would  cat  bread, 
such  as  these  should  be  good  enough  for  any  coi 
stituency,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  to  its  beginning 
the  sort  of  prostitution  that  is  carried  to  the  House 
of  Commons.     "Whenever  one  of  these  *'  friends  of 
the  people "  is  returned,  the  degradation  of  the 
people  culminates.     Freedom  has  nothing  more  to 
dread  than  it  has  from  the  "advanced  Liberal 
who  talks  of  liberty,     Mr.  Bright  is  no  more  honest 
than  the  delegate  of  a  Union,  who  gets  paid  in 
pence  for  travelling  with  his  pledges.     Mr.  Bright 
and  other  "  advanced  Liberals,"  such  as  he,  hai 
got  to  where  they  are  by  their  successful  oppressii 
of  those  they  have  deceived;  and  it  is  not  di 
to  see  that  the  more  the  people  are  brought  with! 
the  reach  of  their  wretched  influence,  the  more  wi 
irresponsible  agitation  extend  its  limits,  because 
shall  have  the  more  adventurers  to  keeji. 
agitator  who  has  been  promising  loaves  to  every  orn 
has  only  at  last  come  forward  with  a  stone.     The 
bread  he  has  kept  for  his  own  belly  ;  the  Stone  be 
has  without  explanation  passed  on  tn  the  peop)«> 
Mr.  Bright,    and    such    as    he,    have    made 
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sacrifices  for  the  people ;  but  they  have  seized 
upou  great  fortunes  for  thcmatlves.  It  is  this 
power^ — a  power  which  the  adventurer  naturally 
seeks — that  the  country,  as  it  pronounces  against 
the  "  Liberal "  Party,  asserts  that  it  will  never  give. 
The  people  will  be  still  debauched  before  the 
[lander's  fancy  sketch  of  liberty,  whilst  liberty  will 
be  all  the  further  off.  But  the  "advanced  Liberals" 
have  certainly  not  delayed  their  contribution  to 
the  present  position  of  the  "  Liberal  "  Party.  They 
have  lost  their  power  at  the  Hustings,  they  have 
lost  their  power  in  the  House  of  Contmona. 
They  have  been  unetjui  vocally  condemned  by  the 
country ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been 
as  emphatically  condemned  within  their  own 
Connexion.  It  is  not  presumable  that  there  were 
ever  those  who  believed  that  "Liberal  "  principles 
would  be  likely  to  continue.  Where  everything 
was  guaranteed,  and  where  nothing  was  ever  pro- 
duced, a  focus  of  contempt  was  at  last  una- 
voidable. But  it  is  obvious  that  false  pretences, 
before  the  catastrophe  came,  were  not  entirely 
exhausted ;  and  the  depression  of  "  Liberalism  " 
might  have  been  postponed,  if  its  divisions 
could  have  been  at  least  disguised.  The  cry 
of  the  "advanced  Liberals "  was  the  amendment 
2  u  2 
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of  the   representatinn    of    the  people;    and 
betrayal  of  Parliamentary  Reform  has  been  achieve 
by    the    "  Liberal "    Party.     They    demanded 
reduction  of  the  expenditure,  and  they  have  vote 
for  war    estimates.     They   demanded   a  people' 
Ministry  on    every    platform,  and  supported 
closest   oligarchy    in    the     House    of    Commom 
They    demanded    Financial    Reform,    and 
supported  an  increase  of  taxation.     It  might  have 
sufficed    for    their   dismissal,  that    after  all   their_ 
fervour  they   should  have  worn  the  Whig  liver] 
and  done    nothing — nothing   for   reform,   nothinj 
for   progress,    nothing   for   the   people ;    but  thd 
dissolution  of  "  English  Liberalism "  has    iuconi 
testably  been  chiefly  precipitated  by  the  intrusia 
of  its  own  unmanageable  schisms.     It  has  beet 
easy  to  see,  that  whilst  "  Liberalism  "  lasts,  stagna- 
tion must  continue.    The  "  Liberal"  Party  cannot 
come  before    the    country    with  anything   unani-4 
mously.     They  have  only  been  able  to  agree  I 
rally     round      a     name.       The     6/.     franchise! 
proposed  by    those    who   were    "moderate,"  wai 
only   accepted    as    an    instalment    by   those   whi 
were    "advanced;"    and    the    foreign    policy 
Lord  Palmerston,  which  has  served  so  many  t 
has  been  declared  to  be  detestable  by  Mr.  BrightJ 
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The  little  that  may  outlive  the  jealousies  of 
"  Liberal "  factions  is  disavowed  by  the  country ; 
but  the  real  position  of  the  "  Liberal "  Party  is 
simply  this.  They  offer  no  policy  that  they  do  not 
by  their  own  rivalries  contest.  They  at  once  ap- 
plaud and  condemn,  sanction  and  reject.  The  unreal 
agitation  against  the  Reform  Bill  of  Lord  Derby, 
in  1859,  was  evidence  enough  of  this.  In  nearly 
every  instance,  when  the  hirelings  of  leagues 
carried  one  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  Min- 
istry, another  was  proposed  which  was  accepted 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  opposed  by  the 
followers  of  Lord  Russell  ;  and  any  resolution 
that  was  passed  by  the  "  advanced  Liberals " 
against  the  <:abinet  was  equally  a  vote  of  censure 
on  any  possible  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
"  Liberalism  "  is  agreed  that  the  people  ought  to 
be  betrayed;  but  it  cannot  agree  how  it  ought  to 
be  done.  There  is  but  one  explanation  of  the 
situation.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  asked  how  it  is  that 
the  advanced  Liberal  Party  "  which  preaches 
retrenchment  and  reduction,  which  believes  that 
all  our  estimates  and  especially  the  naval  and 
military  estimates,  are  much  too  extra vf^ant; 
who  are  opposed  to  fortifications,  and  who  do 
not    much    like    iron    ships,  always    support    the 
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Minister     who    brings    forward    these    excessiw 
estimates,   and  who   provides   for   this    enomn 
expenditure."      The    truth    is,    the     "  Liberal' 
Party  have  at  no    time   done    otherwise.     Their 
engagements  have  been   always  undertaken,  with 
every  reliance  on    the    security  that   they    wouli 
never  be    urged   to    give  them  effect.     This  hi 
been   the   action    of  the    "Liberals"    in    every 
direction.      They    have   been    unpurchaseable    in 
the    market    place ;    and    they    have    discovered 
their  price  before  the  Speaker's  chair.     They  d( 
nounced  the  Income-tax  as  "  unjust  and  inquisi 
torial,"  and   voted   for    its    continuance   to   hel] 
themselves  by    the    repeal    of  the   tax  on  pa] 
They    have  never  refused  to   calculate   the 
it  would  be  to  them  if  the  opportunities  for  agil 
tion  were  not  renewed.     They  have  gone  to  the 
hustings  "on  the  shoulders  of  the  working  classes 
to  assail  the  taxes  that  withered  the  poor ; 
they  have  gone  to  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  tl 
wrong,  and  to  make  it  perpetual.     They  talked 
the  "  immorality  "  of  a  war  tax  on  tea  and  sugar, 
and    they   voted    for   its   continuance    before 
attraction    of  a    treaty    that    aggrandised    thei 
It  is  the  "  Liberal   Party "  who  have  passed  b] 
the  people  to  eternize  the  occasion  for  agitata* 
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They  have  called  upon  the  country  to  lift  the 
yoke  from  off  the  necks  of  uncomplaining  millions ; 
but  there  was  never  a  proposition  to  relieve  the 
people  that  the  "  Liberals  "  did  not  refuse,  to 
support,  or  that  they  did  not  meet  with  a  n^ative. 
For  years  they  detected  grievances,  only  to  connive 
at  their  continuance ;  and  always  free  to  agitate 
for  the  liberty  that  they  meant  to  refuse,  they 
avoided  the  penalty  of  being  false,  and  escaped 
the  responsibility  of  being  true.  The  "Liberal" 
Party  calling  on  the  world  to  view  their  exhibi- 
tions, and  called  upon  to  explain  the  unparalleled 
succession  of  their  failures,  have  not  been  even 
able  to  account  for  their  easy  abandonment  of  their 
paraded  monopoly — Parliamentary  Reform.  They 
came  in  on  an  infamous  intrigue  to  carry  a 
Reform  Bill.  They  were  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  country  to  amend  the  spoliation  act  of  1832. 
They  swore  fidelity  with  picturesque  earnestness 
to  reform  principles;  and  then  they  raised  the 
question  ibr  their  own  particular  relief,  whether 
those  who  had  always  been  known  to  be  insincere 
could  reasonably  be  held  to  be  perjured ;  and 
whether  the  countrj',  that  had  been  sufficiently 
forewarned,  could  muster  its  indignation  to  talk 
of  the  guilt  of  those  who  had    only  consistently 
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forsworn  themselves.  It  Has  beeu  even  found  im- 
possible for  the  more  respectable  journals  of 
"Liberalism"  to  show  cause  against  the  verdict 
that  has  condemned  the  "  Liberal  Party."  In 
February  of  the  present  year  the  Saturday  Review 
opened  its  sarcasms  against  "  The  Nemesis  of 
Reform  "  in  these  words  ;— "  Mr.  Cox's  inquiry  the 
other  night  after  the  fate  of  the  foi^otten  and  un- 
regretted  Reform  Bill  was  greeted  with  derisive 
cheers,  aud  the  Premier's  curt  and  discouragiop 
reply  was  loudly  applauded  by  a  sympathisiog 
House ;  yet  there  may  have  been  those  to  whom 
even  a  foolish  and  inopportune  question  su^ested 
matter  for  grave  reflection.  On  the  face  of  it, 
the  Radical  Member  for  Finsbury  has  certainly  a 
case  against  both  the  Ministry  and  the  House. 
Considering  that  the  present  Parliament  was 
specially  elected  to  settle  the  '  great  question  * 
of  Reform,  and  that  the  present  Government 
undertook  to  satisfy  the  ostensible  demand  of  the 
constituencies,  there  is  some  awkwardness  in  the 
announcement  that  the  whole  subject  is  adjourned 
to  an  indefinite  fiiture.  Even  Mr.  Cox  might 
have  something  to  say  for  himself  and  his  friaidg 
(if  he  knew  how  to  say  it),  should  he  accuse  the 
Parliament    and    the    Government     of    1859    of 
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tergiversation  and  breach  of  faith.  It  is  the 
merest  matter  of  fact,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  left  unfulfilled  a  promise  specially 
given  at  the  hustings,  and  that  the  Ministry  is 
holding  office  on  a  tenure  different  from  that  by 
which  it  was  originally  obtained."  It  is  also  equally 
a  matter  of  fact,  only  it  did  not  probably  come 
up  to  the  purpose  of  the  Saturday/  Review — which 
had  a  considerable  interest  in  the  suppression — to 
say  so,  that  the  "  Liberal."  Party  have  similarly  left 
unfulfilled  every  promise  that  they  ever  specially 
gave  on  any  other  question  at  the  hustings.  It  is  the 
recognition  of  this  at  last  that  has  set  them  under 
an  inexorable  ban,  and  that  helps  the  country  to 
look  for  some  revival  of  political  morality  beyond 
their  threatened  disappearance.  "There  are,  it  is 
true,"  says  the  same  critic,  "  perfectly  valid  reasons 
why  the  pledge  of  three  years  ago  should  not  have 
been  redeemed,  and  the  general  approval  of  the 
country  has  more  than  condoned  the  relinquish- 
ment of  a  mischievous  undertaking ;  but  they  are 
reasons  which  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  state 
very  explicitly.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  Mljiister 
to  confess  in  so  many  words,  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues, with  the  general  body  of  their  supporters, 
had  been  misled  by  illusory  indications  of  public 
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feeling ;    that  they  had  insincerely  echoed  a  cry 
that   subsequently  turned    out    to   be  hollow  and 
artificial ;  that  they  had  thought  they  were  doing 
a  popular  thing,  when  they  succumbed  to  an  agita- 
tion which  they  erroneously  imagined  to  be  real,  ; 
but  that  they  had  siuce  discovered  and  corrected 
the    mistake."     It  would    be   a   great  deal  more 
difficult  to  get  any  one,  however  impressible,  now  , 
to    believe    that   the    confession   was    not   a   new 
and  a  worse  form  of  the  original  deception.     The  j 
"  Liberal "  Party  succeeded  to  the  government  of  I 
the  country  relying  on  the  ascertained  indifference  | 
of  the  people  to  any  "  lai^e  measure  "  of  Parliaf  I 
mentary  Keform.     It  was  one  of  the  chief  neces- 
sities of  their  success  that  they  should  call  this  I 
iiidifierence   enthusiasm ;    and  it    is  not  after  all  I 
remarkable  that  their  excuse  should  take  this  form.  I 
But  "  Liberalism  "  cannot  account  for  the  sup-  | 
render   of  Reform,  without   itself  supplying   the  I 
contradiction  of  its  own  explanation.  The  Minister, 
In    his   helplessness,   may  plead    that  he  and  hifl  J 
colleagues  in  their  innocence  were  "  misled ;"  butl 
Mr.  Bright  cannot  bi;  detained  from  still  insisting  I 
that  the  people  want  the  "  large  and  comprehensive  I 
measure"    if  a    "Liberal"    Ministry  could    onlyl 
apprehend  the  want,  or  would  not  deride  the  de-l 
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mand.  "  It  might  be  imprudent,"  the  Saturday 
Revieieer  goes  on  to  say,  "  to  assert  very  broadly 
either  that  the  constituencies  did  not  quite  know 
their  own  minds  when  they  returned  a  Reform 
majority  and  placed  a  Reform  Ministry  in  power, 
or  that  the  mood  of  feeling  which  that  majority 
and  that  Ministry  represented  was  factitious  and 
transient.  It  would  hardly  do  for  a  government 
which  once  leaned  on  Mr.  Bright's  support,  and 
which  still  includes  more  than  one  of  Mr.  Bright's 
particular  friends,  to  avow  that  it  extravagantly 
over-estimated  the  influence  of  the  Birmingham 
agitator,  and  that  it  is  now  honestly  endeavouring 
to  clear  itself  from  the  disrepute  of  a  damaging 
alliance.  This  is  the  simple  truth;  but  there  are 
truths  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  enunciate 
in  plain  words.  All  the  world  knows  why  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  brings  in  no  more  Re- 
tbrm  Bills ;  all  reasonable  men  are  thanks  to  be 
spared  a  worse  than  unnecessary  inSiction  ;  and  any 
explanation  of  the  fact  would  be  alike  superfluous 
and  embarrassing.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to 
believe  that  this  was  really  the  end  of  the  matter, 
and  that  the  consequences  of  a  timid  and  unworthy 
subserviency  to  platform  demagoguism  had  by  this 
time  exhausted  themselves.     Unfortunately,  how- 
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ever,  the  fullest  possible   retractation  of  an  error  I 
does  not   invariably  obviate  its  natural  penalties,  j 
While  the  Government  is  endeavouring,  with  the  , 
best  wishes  of  judicious  politicians  for  its  success,  to  j 
overcome  the  difficulties   of  a  false  position,    its  ' 
ultra    '  Liberal '   supporters    are    studiously    mis- 
reading the  lessons  of  current  events.    A  succession 
of  electioneering  reverses  has  apparently  not  taught 
Radical    journalists     the    unwelcome   truth,    that 
*  advanced  popular  principles '  are  thoroughly  un- 
popular, and  that  the  country  rejects,  with  well- 
founded  aversion  and  alarm,  the  nostrums  which,  \ 
only  three  years  ago,  all  parties  were  emuloosly  1 
prescribing  for  its  imaginary  ailments."     It  \ 
probably  thought  that  this  humane  explanation  of  | 
the  situation  would  be  sufficiently  damaging,  with- 
out its  being  either  all  the  truth  or  wholly  true. 
The    benevolent    satisfaction    that    the   Saturday 
lievieio  would  feel  if  it  could  only  believe  *'that 
this  was  really  the  end  of  the  matter"  considering- 
its  instincts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  revealed,  is 
certainly  not  remarkable.     But  it  is  something  to  j 
know  that  it  does  not  expect  it  is.     The  "  natural  1 
penalties  of  an  unworthy  subserviency  to  platform  1 
demagoguism "    have   shown   themselves    in    the  1 
present  deprtssiun  of  the  "  Liberal  "  Party,  and  in 
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the  determination  of  the  country  to  get  rid  of  the 
penitents  who  are  busy  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
"  false  position  ;"  nor  would  it  seem  that  "  a  suc- 
cession of  electioneering  reverses  "  has  taught  the 
Saturday  Review  that  "  Liberal "  principles  in  every 
fomi  are  thoroughly  unpopular.  "  The  real  truth 
is,"  writes  the  same  paper  in  March  1858, — "and 
the  sooner  the  evil  is  candidly  admitted  and  honestly 
taced,  the  sooner  it  will  probably  be  cured,  the 
'  Liberal '  party  is  in  a  state  of  great  disunion  and 
disoi^anizatioii ;"  and  furtber  on  it  says,  "  For  the 
moment.  Lord  Palmerston  has  disabled  the  '  Li- 
beral '  party ;  they  tendered  him  a  confidence  with- 
out conditions  and  without  reservations,  such  as  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  political  chiels  to  receive, 
and  their  disappointment  has  been  commensurate 
to  their  faith.  They  have  found  their  principles 
trampled  upon,  their  sympathies  outraged,  their 
representatives  insulted,  and  their  cause  betrayed." 
But  it  will  not  have  been  generally  forgotten  that 
the  Satufilai/  Revifw,  which,  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  undeniably  offers  an  outlet  to  the  humours  of 
educated  and  scholarly  men,  has  beeu,  perhaps,  in 
advance  of  all  other  prints  in  its  comments  upon 
the  expedients  of  the  "advanced  Liberal  "  Party. 
It  was  otdy  in  November  of  last  year  that  it  con- 
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centrated  its  bitterest  invective  upon  the  symptoms  I 
of  "the  Reform  hypocrisy"  breaking  out  agaiiif  I 
and  as  a  "Liberal  "  exposition  it  is  certainly  si^i-i 
Scant.     "A  metropolitan  member,"'  the  reviewer! 
went  on  to  point  out,  "must,  we  suppose,  do  suit  I 
and    service  for  his  scat.     He    has,  probably,  no  ' 
choice,  if  he  means  to  remain  a  metropolitan  mem- 
ber,   but   to  talk,   on    certain    subjects,    a   certain  ' 
amount  of  cant ;  and  reasonable  critics  will  always! 
make  due  allowance  for  the  exigences  of  the  Radi-  I 
cal  platform.     Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Layard  in  his  late  address  to  his  Southwark 
constituents,  very  needlessly  overacted  an  mtrinsi- 
cally  unpleasing  part,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  his  | 
performance  will  uot  find  many  imitators.     A  few 
words  in  explanation  of  the  disappearance  of  a  once 
familiar  topic  from  the  Liberal  programme  were 
perhaps  required  by  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  explanation  was 
demanded  by  the  audience.     It  can  hardly  have 
been  necessary,  however,  to  invoke,  with  simulated 
emphasis,  the  renewal  of  an  agitation  which  has 
just  collapsed  by  process  of    natural  exhaustion, 
and  which  no  serious  politician  can  wish  to  see  4 
revived.     The  admitted  fact  that  the  country  does  J 
not  desire  that  indiscriminate  transfer  of  political 
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jjower  to  ignorance,  poverty,  and  numbers,  which  is 
paradoxically  called  '  reform  '  suflSciently  absolves 
Mr,  Layard  and  his  friends  Iroin  pledges  from 
which  they  must  be  delighted  to  find  themselves 
released,  though  it  still  leaves  them  chargeable 
with  the  graver  error  of  lightly  contracting  mis- 
chievous obligations  in  deference  to  a  factitious 
clamour.  Mr.  Layard's  personal  defence  against 
an  accusation  which  nobody  brings  is  especially 
clear  and  complete,  inasmuch  as  he  is  able  to  re- 
mind Southwark  that  he  was  one  of  Mr.  White's 
forty-eight,  who  achieved  a  reputation  for  uncom- 
promising consistency  by  that  cheapest  and  safest 
of  expedients  dividing  in  a  sure  minority.  He 
might  well  have  stopped  here,  and  taken  leave  of 
an  unprofitable  subject  ou  which  he  was  in  no  way 
bound  to  say  another  word.  There  was  no  sort  of 
occasion  to  deplore  a  miscarriage  which  few  per- 
sons seriously  regret ;  and  least  of  all  was  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  urge  the  recommendation  of  a  so- 
called  '  movement '  which  has  only  brought  dis- 
appointment on  its  originators  and  discredit  on  its 
patrons.  It  is  now  rather  more  than  ten  years  ago 
that  the  Parliamentary  chiefe  of  the  Liberal  party 
first  thought  that  they  were  consulting  public 
feeling  by  promising  a  new  Reform  Bill  at  an  early 
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period  of  next  session  :  considering  that  the  subject  J 
has  since  then  been    named  on  sonic  half-dozen 
speeches  from  the  Throne,  and  that  nothing  has 
come  of  it^that  four  Bills  have  been  introduced 
by  as  many  successive  Governments,  in  the  face  of  \ 
a  chilling  popular  indifference,  and  withdrawn  with  I 
every  sign  of  general  satisfaction — and  that  the  | 
formal  re  Hnquishment  of  the  whole  business  has  J 
just  been  more  than  condoned  by  public  approval  I 
— one  would  think  that  at  any  rate  a  decent  in- 
terval might  be  suffered  to  elapse  by  reasonable  I 
politicians,  and  especially  by  responsible  statesmen, 
before  attemptiug  the  resuscitation  of  an  ascertained  I 
delusion.     This    is    not,   it   seems,    Mr.  Layard's  J 
opinion.     He  apparently  deems  it  still  worth  while  I 
to  keep  the  game  open  by  dangling  a  contingent  i 
Reform  Bill  before  people's  eyes,  at  the  same  time  i 
that,  by  throwing  the  initiative  on  'the  country,' 
he  relieves  himself  and  his  friends  of  the  respon-  j 
sibility  of  dealing  with  the  subject.     Not  only  does  I 
he  reiterate    to  weariness    the  familiar  commou- 
placea  that  'the  fault  lies  with  the  people  them- 
selves,' and  that  '  no  Government  can  do  anythii^  J 
with  the  question  of  Reform  until  they  have  the  \ 
support  of  the  country' — a  very  imperfect  excus^  I 
by  the  May,  for  statesmen  who,  by  their  own  ad-  | 
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mission,  have  egregiously  miscalculated  public 
feeling  and  opinion — but  he  seeukingly  wishes  to 
have  it  thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  desire 
to  be  coerced  by  popular  support  into  an  undei^ 
taking  which  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  thankful 
to  be  welt  quit  of.  He  affects  to  make  it  matter  of 
complaint  that  there  was  not  that  excitement  in  the 
country  'which  Reformers  had  a  right  to  expect.' 
Indorsing  the  groundless  assertion  that  '  the  people 
are  not  represented  '  in  a  Parliament  which  is  only 
too  promptly  responsive  to  the  supposed  dictates  of 
popular  feeling,  he  reminds  Southwark  that  the 
people  were  also  unrepresented  in  the  Parliament 
of  1832,  which  nevertheless  passed  a  Reform  Bill 
in  obedience  to  'an  unmistakable  expression  of 
public  opinion  out  of  doors,'  The  obvious  infer- 
ence, that  he  and  his  colleagues  would  rather  like 
to  see  an  citation  such  as  that  which  in  1832 
brought  the  country  within  a  few  hours  of  revolu- 
tion, is  not  only  suggested  but  stated  in  almost  so 
many  words,  by  this  prudent  official  statesman. 
Until  we  have  a  similar  expression  of  public 
opinion,  there  will  be  no  Reform  Bill;  and  as  Mr. 
Layard  professes  to  desire  a  Reform  Bill,  he  must 
be  taken  as  inviting  those  semi-revolutionary  de- 
monstrations which  constitute  its  necessary  condi- 
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tion  precedent.  On  the  whole  he  wishes  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  Government  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  would  view  with  complacency  a  good 
rousing  agitation  all  over  the  country  on  behalf  of 
the  unenfranchised  millions,  iu  which  case  he  and 
his  political  friends  would  be  entirely  at  the  serrice 
of  the  agitators.  In  default  of  any  such  movement, 
he  and  they  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  regarded  as 
homid  to  anything,  except  to  hold  otticc  as  long  9M 
they  can,  and  carry  out  a  Liberal  foreign  policy* 
This  is  undoubtedly  an  ingenious  line  for  geutlenaen 
who  have  no  convictions  of  their  own.  This  sent 
of  delicacy  of  Reform  may  mean  much,  little,  any- 
thing, or  nothing.  It  commits  the  speaker  to  no 
particular  principle,  policy,  or  measure,  lai^ 
small.  The  question  whether  any,  and  w! 
specific  change  in  the  existing  distribution  of  poli> 
tical  power  would  conduce  to  the  better  govern^ 
nient  of  the  country,  and  is  consequently  entitled 
on  its  own  merits  to  the  support  of  statesmen,  is 
altogether  immaterial.  The  tendency  of  any 
given  measure  to  improve  or  deteriorate  our  repre- 
sentative institutions — to  increase  or  diminish  the 
securities  for  useful  legislation  and  efficient  adr 
ministratjon^is  entirely  beside  Mr.  Layard's  pur- 
poses.   -If  the  six  millions  of  unenfranchised  malft; 
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adults  get  up  a  formidable  agitation,  he  is  ready  to 
accept  it  as  so  much  'support,'  aad  to  make 
hia  political  game  out  of  it.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  millions  appear  to  be  in  the  main  con- 
tented with  the  freest  Parliamentary  constitution  in 
the  world,  he  holds  himself  at  liberty  to  decline  the 
responsibility  of  tinkering  it.  Either  way  Mr. 
Layard  is  all  right ;  heads  I  win — tails  you  lose.  A 
good  Reform  cry  will  be  welcomed  as  grist  to  the 
Liberal  mill.  The  total  absence  of  a  cry  will  do 
equally  well  for  statesmen  who  (as  Sir  Robert  Peel 
would  say)  do  not  care  two  rows  of  pins  about  re- 
form, hot  are  '  waiting  for  public  opinion  out  of 
doors.'  We  are  not  aware  that  the  theory  of 
hedging  ever  received  a  happier  practical  exempli- 
fication. It  must  be  vastly  convenient  to  ])oliticians 
who  are  more  particular  about  their  personal  posi- 
tion than  about  their  constitutional  guarantees  for 
good  government,  to  be  thus  prepared  for  whatever 
may  turn  up.  This  sort  of  talk  may  perhaps  prove 
innocuous  in  the  present  temper  of  the  national 
mind,  but  it  is  not  the  less  discreditable  to  any 
public  man  who  claims  to  influence  the  policy  and 
legislation  of  the  country.  Mr.  Layard  may  possibly 
have  been  sincere  in  voting  in  Mr.  White's  Reform 
minority  at  the  beginning  of  last  session,  and  it  is 
2  K  2 
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possible  that  he  may  have  honestly  considered  ba 
was  promoting  the  public  interest  some  weeks  laterj 
by  attaching  himself  to  a  Government  which  foo- 
mally  renounces  reform ;    but  he  has  no  right  I 
make  a  merit,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  of  twd 
diametrically  opposite  courses  of  proceeding.  Least" 
of  all  is  he  entitled  to  foment  an  agitation  out  of 
doors  for  objects  which  he  is  officially    bound  to 
discountenance  in  Parliament.       If  popular  con-  I 
stituencies  like  to  be  addressed  in  this  style— which  | 
may  perhaps  be  doubted — we  can  only  say,  so  nmcb  i 
the  worse  for  them,  for  nothing  can  be  more  calcu- 
lated to  bring  Liberalism  and  the  Liberal  party  I 
into  contempt.     Mr.  Bright's  revolutionary  appeal*  I 
to  class  passions  are  respectable  compared  with  the  ] 
cheap  patriotism  which  thus  plays  fast  and  loose  | 
with  great  public  questions." 

It   is    not  conceivable  that  any    exposition    of  1 
"Liberalism"  that  was  not  meant  to  be  entirely 
unfriendly,  ever  surpassed  the  perhaps  unconscious 
malignity  of  this,  or  of  the  analysis  of  the  motives  , 
of  that  "  cheap  patriotism  which  plays  fast  and  loose  J 
with  great  public  questions."  The  great "  Liberal " 
Party  may  have  some  reason  to  complain  that  1 
itketcb  is  not  offered  as  a  likeness  of  the  whol« 
The  Saturday  Review,  it  is  very  evident,  without  at  \ 
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all  intending  it,  has  afforded  an  elaborate  explanation 
of  the  present  position  of  the  "  Liberal "  Party,  and 
has  turnished  the  unanswerable  condemnation  of 
that  Connexion  which,  with  some  reservation,  it  is 
Inclined  to  support.  The  "  moderate  Liberals " 
were,  equally  with  the  "advanced  Liberals,"  privy 
to  the  infamous  compact  that  went  in  solemn  form 
to  Willis's,  to  reconstruct  an  imposition  ;  and  it  is 
merely  gratuitously  insincere  to  impute  to  any  sec- 
tion that  which  is  shared  by  the  Party  in  their  en- 
tirety,— the  "reputation  for  uncompromising  con- 
sistency by  that  cheapest  and  safest  of  experiments, 
dividing  on  a  sure  minority."  It  might  have 
been  easy  to  have  repudiated  the  dishonest  extra- 
vagance of  Mr.  Bright,  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
divert  suspicion,  by  recommending  the  good  faith 
of  Iiord  Russell  or  the  earnestness  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  show 
that  they  have  not  all  offered  the  same  easy  dispo- 
sition of  themselves  to  the  service  of  agitators.  The 
Saturday  Revieip  stated  the  case  against  the 
"  Liberals,"  beyond  all  contradiction,  when  it  said 
that  "  the  question  whether  any,  and  what  specific 
change  in  the  existing  distribution  of  political  power 
would  conduce  to  the  better  government  of  the 
country,  and  is,  consequently,  entitled  on  its  own 
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merits  to  the  support  of  statesmen,  is  dismissed  j 
altogether  immateria]."     But  it  would  have  beei 
fairer,  and  more  intelligible,  if  too  definite,  to  hav« 
said  that  it  is  dismissed  by  the  entire  "  Liberal " 
Party.  It  is  not  probable  that  "  Liberalism  "  would 
have  generally  collapsed  if  it  could  have  credibly 
shown  that  it  had  been  exceptionally  honest.     The 
present  position  of  the  "  Liberal "  Party  is  alto- 
gether accounted  for,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
they  are  ready  either  to  make  their  political  ^ 
out  of  their  support  of  any  questiou,  or  if  the  ( 
sion  for  agitation  does  not  seem  favourable, 
their  party  "  at  liberty  to  decline  the  responsibilit 
of  dukering  it."     The  capacity  for  deciding  pr 
ahly  for  themselves  has  been,  from  the  first,  the  hop« 
of  the  "Liberals;"  but  it  cannot  he  shown  that  i 
not  been  the  hope  of  them  all.     The  unlimited  c 
trnst  in  the  selfishness  of  Mr,  Bright  is  made  1 
too  far ;  and  the  demoralised  condition  of  Knglid 
"  Liberalism  "  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  refer 
eiice  to  a  general  want  of  confidence  in  his  ■ 
vanced  "  and  incontinent  fanaticism.     His  serviw 
able  insincerity,  it  is  true,  on  provocation,  is  almoi 
illimitable,  although  it  has  been  exceeded,  to  § 
effect  to  a  sensation ;  but  all  the   results  of  t 
"  Uetbrm  hypocrisy  "  have,  in  various  degrees,  bee) 
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contributed  by  every  section  of  the  "Liberal" 
Party.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Mr.  Bright  to  allow 
that  the  chiefest  condemuatiou  of  the  principles  he 
professes  has  been  afforded  by  himself.  In  a  letter 
of  the  11  th  of  March,  in  the  present  year,  to  one  of 
his  constituents  at  Birmingham,  he  says: — 

"I  have  received  your  letter  and  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  Income-tax,  and 
thank  you  for  them.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
hostility  which  you  describe  as  existing  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  in  Birmingham  against  this 
tax ;  in  truth,  I  am  only  surprised  at  the  patience, 
I  think  I  may  say  the  culpable  patience,  with  which 
it  has  been  so  long  endured.  At  the  same  time  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  you  recommend,  with  a  view  to  procure  the 
repeal  or  alteration  of  the  tax;  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  offer  any  prospect  of  success.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  pledge  myself  to  act  as  you  wish, 
that  is,  to  undertake  '  to  divide  the  House  against 
the  present  Income-Ux  laws  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion.' The  evil  of  which  you  complain  is  not  to 
be  got  rid  of  through  the  direct  action  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  the  course  you  recomiueiid  to  my  col- 
league and  to  myself  would.  I  feiir,  only  subject 
you  to  disappointment,  and  us  to  ridicule.     The 
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House  of  Commons,  and  I  may  say  Parliatiieiit  fl 
a  whole,  including  both  Houses,  finds  no  sped 
grievance  in  heavy  expenditure  and  heavy  taxa> 
tion :  and  the  inequalitieB  of  which  you  justly  com- 
plain tell  in  favour  of  the  rich,  and  especially  in 
favour  of  the  owners  of  what  is  called  real  property. 
It  is  not  from  Parliament,  therefore,  in  theiirst  in- 
stance, that  you  are  to  look  for  redress.     The  In- 
come-tax was  imposed  in  the  year  1842  to  enable  ] 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  begin  the  reform  of  the  tariff;  ( 
The  tariff  has  been  to  a  great  extent  reformed  ;  and  I 
although  the  Customs'  duties  produce  more  now  1 
than    they  did  in   1842,  the  Income-tax  remains  I 
with  a  heavier  pressure  and  a  wider  field.     The  j 
cause  is  on  the  surface.     Parliament  consents  QOirJ 
to  an  annual  expenditure  about  twenty  millions  in  1 
excess  of  that  of  1 842,  and  the  Income-tax  raises  J 
one-half  of  the  increased  taxation  required  by  this  I 
increased  expenditure.     If  I  complain  to  Govera-I 
ment  or  to  Parliament  that  this  expenditure  is  un- 
necessary, and  this  taxation  burdensome.  Govern-  | 
ment  and  Parliament  tell  me    that  the  nation 
not  of  my  opinion,  and    that  the  people  do  not] 
blame  the  one,  or  suffer  sensibly  under  the  otheri. 
I  believe  a  very  heavy  taxation  can  rarely,  perhaps  1 
never,  be  levied  with  much  regard  to  justice.     In  \ 
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this  country,  where  the  rich  only  govern,  equality 
and  fairness  in  taxation  are  impossible.  The  rich 
may  spend  the  public  revenues  with  a  careless  pro- 
digality, but  they  will  fight  with  a  desperate  unity 
of  purpose  to  place  the  burden  on  the  whole  people, 
with  little  regard  to  the  means  of  those  who  are  to 
bear  it.  lo  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  seven 
millions  of  men  who  pay  taxes,  and  of  these  about  six 
millions  are  never  consulted  as  to  the  amount  which 
sliall  be  spent,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be 
raised.  Of  the  one  million  who  are  apparent]y 
consulted,  it  may  be  said  that  political  power  is  so 
unequally  apportioned  among  them  that  less  than 
one-fourth  of  them  nominally  elect  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which 
70,000,000/.  of  taxes  are  annually  collected  from 
7,000,000  of  men,  and  which  determines  the  mode 
in  which  this  vast  sura  shall  be  raised,  and 
how  it  shall  be  expended.  I  have  now  had  an  ex- 
perience of  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  during  that  time  I  have  given  such 
assistance  as  I  could  to  every  attempt  to  keep  down 
expenditure,  and  to  make  taxation  more  equal  and 
more  just.  The  expenditure  is  now  20,000,000/. 
more  than  it  was  when  I  entered  Parliament, 
Since  1853-4,  when   Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
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John  Kussell  led  the  nation  into  war  with  Russia, 
the  public  exchequer  has  been  open  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  military  services,  and  they  have  revelled, 
without  check,  in  the  wealth  which  industry  has 
created.  These  old  statesmen,  steeped  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  last  generation,  conceive  the  grandeur 
of  a  country  to  consist  in  the  vastness  of  its  taxa- 
tion and  the  extent  of  its  military  preparations ; 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  so  exciting  the  fears 
and  imposing  upon  the  understanding  of  the  middle 
classes  of  the  people,  as  to  induce  them  to  tolerate 
a  constantly  growing  extravagance  -in  the  executtva 
Goverimient,  and  a  burden  of  taxation,  which  in  a 
time  of  peace  would  have  driven  their  forefather* 
into  revolt.  The  English  middle  class  believes 
itself  to  he  represented,  while  its  representation  is 
mainly  a  fraud.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
purposely  excluded  from  all  representation.  Force 
is  no  longer  used  as  the  instrument  of  tyranny 
amongst  us  \  but  fraud,  and  delusion,  and  alarm, 
and  panic,  are  found  in  our  day  more  proBtable 
than  force.  I  write  to  you,  who,  in  respect  to  the 
subject  of  our  correspondence,  are  a  representative 
of  the  middle  class ;  and  I  say  that  until  that  great 
class — in  many  things  so  intelligent,  so  moral,  and, 
when  it  rises  to  any  great  duty,  so  powerful— shall 
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examine  public  affairs  fur  itself,  and  shall  shake 
itself  free  from  the  impositions  which  are  so  impu- 
dently practised  upon  it,  I  see  no  hope  of  any  sen- 
sible diminution  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  or  of  any 
more  just  apportionment  of  that  taxation  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  If  the  middle 
class  prefer  an  alliance  with  the  aristocratic  and 
ruling  party,  to  the  cordial  co-operation  and  help  of 
the  great  nation  now  excluded  from  the  franchise, 
and  from  all  political  power,  they  must  he  content 
with  a  profligate  Government  expenditure,  and  a 
taxation  burdensome  from  its  amount,  and  insulting 
from  its  inequality  and  injustice.  I  hope  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  witness  an  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  economy. 
The  old  watchwords  of  the  Liberal  party  were 
'  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform.'  Of  late 
years,  vmder  the  leadership  of  statesmen  who  care 
for  none  of  these  things,  the  party  has  become  en- 
feebled, debawched,  and  humiliated,  and  has  tram- 
pled in  the  dust  the  only  principles  on  which  it  had 
any  pretence  to  become  a  party,  I  cannot  give  you 
any  hope  of  diminished  or  more  equal  taxation 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  I  should  only  add 
another  to  the  many  delusions  practised  on  the 
people  if  I  were  to  tell  them,  after  nearly  twenty 
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years'  experience,  that  anything  can  be  done  there, 
in  your  direction,  except  under  a  pressure  which  I 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  which  can  only  corae  from  | 
without  I  shall  rejoice  if  that  pressure  be  created,  J 
and  it  will  give  me  infinite  satisfaction  to  assist  it  \ 
and  to  obey  it." 

Mr,  Bright  has  here  determined  for  himself  and  i 
his  Party  the  position  in  history  that,  without  any  ( 
opposition,  they  are  both  likely  to  fill.  And  the  ( 
country,  if  it  is  surprised  at  the  scope  of  the  con- 
fession, is  easily  able  to  recognise  that  accuracy 
which  is,  perhaps,  too  confiding.  England  has 
been  content  to  look  on  and  suffer  a  nominal'l 
"Liberalism"  to  pass  for  what  it  is  not;  but  the4 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  "  advanced  "  element,  1 
that  has  been  hesitatingly  introduced  into  every  1 
"Liberal  "  Cabinet,  has  been  so  entirely  abject  and' 
tame,  as  not  to  be  worth  any  serious  interference;  J 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  purists,  who  were  i 
to  be  always  inflexible,  only  kept  their  position  by  ; 
accepting  a  compromise.  That  English  "  Liberal-  i 
isra  "  should  ever  attain  to  its  development  was  I 
never  anywhere  considered  possible ;  but  there  i 
every  provision  made  against  the  contingency;  and  1 
those  of  its  exponents  were  alone  acceptable  who  | 
could  vindicate  their  capacity   to  disfigure  it  the  I 
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most.  Mr.  Bright's  refusal  to  divide  the  House 
against  the  luconie-tax,  was  only  so  much  more 
evidence  of  his  intention  never  to  jeopardise  the 
safety  of  a  grievance  that,  in  his  hands,  would  be 
always  good  for  bo  mueh  ;  and  when  he  says,  that 
during  the  time  he  has  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  has  given  such  assistance  as  he  could  to 
every  attempt  to  keep  down  expenditure,  he  says 
that  which  is  simply  untrue  of  himself  and  his  sup- 
porters. He  and  they  have  universally  submis- 
sively sanctioned  the  expenditure  that,  out  of  Par- 
liament, they  have  always  denounced.  Mr.  Bright 
has  assured  his  constituents  at  Birmingham  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  purposely  excluded 
from  all  representation ;  but  he  who  has  had  so 
much  to  do  with  forcing  the  exclusion,  need  hardly 
have  announced  the  result  of  his  agency.  He  has 
helped  to  make  the  success  of  every  oB'er  impos- 
sible, that  could  have  afforded  the  moderate  relief 
which  the  people  demanded ;  and  he  insolently 
refers  the  country  to  the  time  when  the  middle 
class  "shall  examine  public  affairs  for  itself  and 
shall  shake  itself  free  from  the  impositions  which 
are  so  impudently  practised  upon  it."  The  time 
had  come  before  Mr.  Bright  sent  that  letter  to  the 
post.     The  middle  class  ha.'^  risen  to  shake  itself 
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free  from  the    "impositions  of  impudence,"  mid 
from  '•  a  party    that   has    become    enfeebled,  de- 
bauched, and  humiliated,  and  has  trampled  in  1 
dust  the  only  principles  on  which  it  had  any  pre--l 
tence  to  become  a  party."     This  is  the  record  i 
English  "Liberalism,"  written  by  a  Liberal, 
is  the  end  of  all  the  pyrotechnics  of  pledges.  Then 
would  have  been  a  series  of  suicides  if  there  1 
not  been  a  public  execution.     But  those  that  are 
left  will  scarcely  survive  their  mutual  revilings.    It 
was  once  imputed  to  a  "Liberal"  Minister,*  b 
parasite, — who  was  rehearsmg  in  a  theatre  his  fire 
effort  to  throw  off  some  of  his  servility, — that  ' 
sported  with  the  miseries  of  the  country,  and  I 
he  was  never  in  earnest  but  when   vilifying  i 
people."     The  contempt   of  the    nation   for 
"  Party  "  need  hardly  be  more  pronounced,  whei 
the  leaders  of  "  Liberalism  "  fix  their  underlir 
with  folly,    and  the  underlings  retort  on  them  i 
crime. 

•  Mr,  lAjard'a  apeech  agwnst  Lord  Palmorston  in  Drury  L 
Theatre,  in  1855, 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  REACTION  AT  THE  HUSTINGS. 

English  ^^  Liberalism "  cannot  face  the  situation 
that  it  has  itself  provoked.  There  is  certainly  no- 
thing to  show  that  the  Party  who  have  corrupted 
the  constituencies,  are  just  now  miraculously  con- 
verted by  any  popular  inclination  for  more  mo- 
rality. But  if  the  doubtful  reward  of  playing  false 
with  a  whole  people  is  only  confined  to  its  question- 
able success,  the  ^^  Liberal "  Party  are  satisfied  that 
the  country  may  be  profitably  kept  by  them,  if 
the  blandishments  on  which  they  have  hitherto 
relied  can  be  adequately  surpassed.  It  is  not,  at 
the  least,  likely  that  they  will  see  a  majority 
gathering  against  them,  without  indi£Perently  declar- 
ing it  to  be  unmeaning  or  impalpable.  The  worst 
desertion  case  of  the  age  is  the  abandonment  of 
English  ^^  Liberalism  "  in  the  streets  by  the  English 
people.     A  Party  who  can  invite  confidence  by  an 
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appeal  to  one  great  principle,  and  to  one  unsus-*! 
pected  statesman,  need  merely  look  at  a  Farliamen-J 
tary  minority  as  an  inconvenience  bearing  the  mea^  J 
sage  of  a  remedy,  and  the  hope  of  a  consolation.J 
But  although  a  Party  who  have  neither,  and  havsJ 
not  always  missed  them,  may  afford  to  inquire  the 
term,  of  a  decent  sudden  conversion,  there  is  no  one 
to  assure  them  that  their  fancy  for  such  an  un- 
suitable diversion  has  been  announced  in  tune, 
condemned  Connexion  that  has  not  always  bet 
imscrnpnlous,  whatever  its  depression,  may  reas< 
ably  expect  that  it  will  be  at  some  time  restored  pi 
but  Parliament  and  the  country  generally  in  thtf 
end  pronounce  alike  ;  and  the  men  who  have  heardi 
the  judgment  of  that  Parliament  declare  against 
them,  will  scarcely  appeal  for  its  reversal  from  the^fl 
hustings.     English   "  Idheralism  "  does  not  coiQ'^ 
plain  that  it  has  been  misunderstood.     It  has  hat 
large  audiences  whenever  it  gave  out  there  wai 
something  new  to  reveal.     It  has  had  a  long  trial,"! 
A  great  deal  of  faith  was  asked,  and  a  great  deatJ 
given.     England  began  to  feel  that  she  herself  wasa 
honoured  by  getting  a  hearing  for  those  who  went  un- 
selfishly about  relieving  everybody.     It  was  imp 
siblc  to  stay  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  crowde 
round  the  sympathies  that  promised  so  much.    The*, 
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"  Liberals  "  were  the  Proprietors  of  Progress.  They 
were  the  monopolists  of  Reform.  They  had  dis- 
covered taxes  that  would  be  pleasant  to  bear.  They 
were  the  friends  of  the  people.  This  looked  like  a 
position  that  would  not  easily  be  overset.  The 
effect  was  none  the  less  when  it  was  understood  that 
the  mission  of  the  new  arrivals  was  not  to  be  mea- 
sured with  any  other  offer  of  which  the  world  had 
any  knowledge.  At  this  time  it  is  probably  felt 
that  the  imposition  should  have  been  discredited  at 
once,  and  that  there  was  always  some  reason  to 
believe  ihat  those  who  spontaneously  undertook  to  do 
so  much,  were  only  sincere  in  their  intention  to  do 
nothiup.  In  no  other  age,  when  the  competition  of 
even  respectable  statesmen  has  been  severe,  is  there 
any  record  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  obliga- 
tions, which  to  serve  a  Party  necessity  could  be 
seriously  acknowledged.  It  might  well  have  been 
asked  whether  there  were  ever  those  who  would 
willingly  acquire  such  labours  merely  because  they 
liked  them  ;  for  the  instances  of  those,  who  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  virtuous  under  difficulties,  are  written 
down  in  chronicles  so  insignificant  that  they  may 
have  been  easily  mislaid.  It  is,  however,  unde- 
niable that  principles  which  discovered  so  much, 
would  soon  command  a  Party  to  make  use  of  them  ; 
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and  at  one  time  it  seemed  possible  that  their  infii 
ence  would  become  confirmed.     It  is  very  likely 
they  might  have  defied  detection  aiid  avoided  col- 
lapse, if  they  had  been  sometimes  unanimous,  and 
they  had  not  at  intervals  seemed  hesitating  ov 
the  choice  of  a  sensational  expedient  to  explain 
general  miscarriage.     The  credulity  of  the  country 
had  been  almost  romantic;  but  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty at   last   in    understanding   why    benefice) 
should  be  perpetually  taking  difierent  forms;  w] 
there  should  be    "advanced   Liberals  "and  "mo*] 
derate  Liberals  ;"  why  they  should  be  always 
testing  against  one  another;    why  the    failure 
considerable  schemes  and  imposing  measures  sboi 
be  always  difierently  accounted  for;  and  why  the 
eSect  on  the  whole  should  have  been  so  disappoint- 
ing.    There  was  some  suspicion,  when  those  w 
had  come  forward  without  making  any  conditii 
began  to  ask  to  be  afforded  alhiwances.  They  undi 
took  to  show  that  if  there  was  some  delay,  the 
suit  in  the  end  would  justify  all  postponement 
their  own  arrangements  for  beginning  were  not  coi 
plete,  their  preparations  for  opposing  the  policy 
the  Constitutional  Party  were  very  elaborate.  Th( 
asked  for  a  little  lime  ;  and  where  so  much  was  e; 
pected  there  was  no  hesitation  about  the  closeni 
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of  the  terms.  The  issue  which  had  to  be  deter- 
mined then  was  this — whether  any  one  Party  could 
become  the  Proprietors  of  Progress  to  the  prejudice 
of  another  that  contested  the  monopoly.  The 
"  Liberal "  Party  had  seized  upon  the  passions  of 
the  country  as  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  as  the 
friends  of  Reform.  There  might,  however,  have 
been  some  chance  of  the  country  seeing  what  was 
intended,  if  tlie  distortion  of  the  truth  had  been 
limited  to  the  declaration  by  the  "  Liberals  "  that 
they  were  sublime.  To  supplement  this  with  the 
revelation  that  the  Constitutional  Party  had  unna- 
tural instincts  and  criminal  resolves,  because  they 
were  against  Reform  and  against  the  people,  dis- 
covered a  field  of  calumny  where  there  would  be 
always  stones  for  any  one  to  throw.  And  they 
were  thrown  by  all  hands.  The  cry  was  irresistible 
at  the  hustings ;  and  even  did  service  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  "Liberal"  always  got  the 
show  of  hands,  and  was  only  at  intervals  passed  at 
the  poll.  People  who  liked  Reform  and  loved  the 
people  went  for  the  candidate  nho  affectionately 
avowed  the  double  attachment.  Their  success  was 
immense.  The  Conservative  power  throughout  the 
constituencies  was  staggered  ;  and  when  it  was  ex- 
plained that  why  they  were  received  so  coldly  was 
2  f2 
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because  they  were  concerned  for  obstruction,  ana 
hated  the  people,  they  were  given  to  understand  t 
their  guilt  would  be  increased  if  stronger  contrasoj 
were  wanted  to  serve  the  "  Liberals."    It  was  s 
the  defeat  of  Lord  Derby's  last  Administration  t 
there  never  would  be  another  Conservative  Cabi 
net, — that  an    obstructive  Party  had  approaches 
Reform,  and  that  extinction  would  be  the  penalty. 
A  "  Liberal  "  Ministry  had  succeeded  pledged  to 
"a    large  and  comprehensive  measure"  of  Pai 
liamentary  Reform,  and  they  were  only  able  to  coi 
vince  the  country  that  they  had  made  the  amend4 
ment  of  the  representation  of  the  people  impossibles 
Those  who  could  remember  the  full  complement  C 
"  Liberal  "  professions  took  to  comparing  them  witi 
the  full  complement  of  "  Liberal"  failures;  and  wha 
their  observations  were  finished  the  reaction  at  i 
hustings  began.     The  "Liberals"  formed  deep< 
engagements,  and  contracted  new  ties.     They  hal 
loved  the  people  beyond  expression.     They  wei 
still  the  only  friends  of  Reform.     They  were  sli 
the  only  friends  of  the  "working  classes."     Bid 
though  in  their  sounds  were  all  the  old  cries,  th*- 
"Liberals"  were  seen  to  miss  the  show  of  hands, 
and  to  find  no  reversal  of  their  condemnation  at 
the  poll.    They  were  beaten  at  the  large  town 
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They  were  sent  back  in  the  county,  that  had  stood 
by  the  Corn  Law  League,  by  an  enormous  majo- 
rity. It  was  soon  the  exception  when  they  carried 
a  constituency.  Their  pledges  although  they  were 
always  varied  were  never  attractive.  The  Tinms 
threatened  a  dissolution  to  save  the  Ministry.  It 
suppressed  the  result  of  those  elections  that  went 
against  the  "  Liberals,"  tor  six-aiid-thirty  hours. 
But  the  reaction  went  on,  A  "Liberal"  Adminis- 
tration only  existed  on  sufferance ;  and  the  "  Libe- 
ral "  majority  had  disappeared. 

It  has  been  very  well  established  that  the  pre- 
sent reaction  throughout  England  represents  the 
unequivocal  condemnation  of  "  Liberal  "  principles. 
Nor  has  it  at  all  exclusively  reserved  its  develop- 
ment for  the  agricultural  districts,  Leicester  and 
South  Wilts  almost  cotemporaneously  declared 
against  "  Liberalism."  The  elevation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  to  the  Peerage  left  the 
southern  division  of  Wiltshire  free  to  choose 
another  representative.  It  had  been  understood 
for  years  that  his  submissive  re-election  had  been 
unanimously  assented  to  on  personal  grounds.  If 
the  policy  he  urged  gave  nothing  to  the  people, 
there  were  few  that  had  not  felt  that  bounty 
which  was  not  political.  The  constituency  was  not 
disposed   to  judge  hira  by  the  extraordiuarv  *■ 
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fusion  of  his  Parliamentary  career,  or  by  the  re-  I 
markable  companionship  into  which  he  had  been  j 
led ;  but  it  reserved   its  right  to  declare  against  I 
the  imitator  that  had  hardly  the  fascinations  which 
might  commend  a  public  apostacy.     A  "Liberal" 
candidate   was    issued    at   once    to   fill  the    place 
of  Sidney  Herbert.     He  delivered  himself  safely 
of  the  usual    Ibrmula.      He   was  for  the  people, 
and  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  for  the  severest  I 
criticism    of  the    public    expenditure.      For  dayfti 
his    return    seemed    likely    to    be    uncontested.  I 
No    one    could    eay   better   things    than  he    had  I 
said.     He  was  full  of  that    excruciating  fervour! 
that  insisted  on  giving  more  than  was  anywherel 
asked    for.       He    discounted     the  contingency 
opposition  by  being  early  with  his  offers  of  every»J 
thing ;  and  when  a  contest  was  announced,  no  one  ' 
thought  about  the  probability  of  a  Conservative 
return.     But    the    "reaction    against    "Liberal" 
principles    had   settled   on    the    land,    and   SoutI: 
Wilts  was  lost  to  the  "  Liberal "  Party  without  i 
struggle.     The  country  had  been  betrayed.  Thei 
were  no  new  professions  that  could  wipe  out  l 
recollection    of  dishonoured  obligations ;    and  the 
reaction    against    English     "  Liberalism "    meant 
simply  this.     It  meant  that  the  people  had  fiung 
aside  a    long    delusion,   and  repudiated    the    mo- 
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nopoly  that  they  had  been  asked  to  confirm.  The 
"  Liberals "  had  met  Parliament  with  a  majority 
which  was  sufficient  to  assert  the  ascendency  of 
"  Liberalism."  They  dismissed  a  Constitutional 
Administration  on  a  false  issue,  and  then  called 
upon  the  people  to  say  it  was  a  true  one.  The 
reply  of  the  people  had  not  been  expected.  They 
had  seen  the  Reform  agitation  solemnly  under- 
taken and  infamously  abandoned.  They  had  seen 
the  "  Liberal "  Party  able  to  carry  nothing.  They 
had  seen  the  immaculate  save-alls  hurried  along  to 
declare  fbr  an  immense  expenditure;  and  before 
every  hustings  the  comment  on  the  spectacle  of 
profligacy  was  the  same.  The  "  Liberals "  be- 
came looser  to  reverse  their  losses ;  but  they  could 
not  alter  the  result.  The  Badical  constituency  of 
Leicester  gave  its  voice  against  them,  and  they 
could  not  carry  Cork  county.  But  though  it  was 
quite  believed  that  the  reaction  would  be  cheeked 
in  South  Lancashire,  the  appeal  was  answered  in 
the  same  way.  The  "  Liberal  "  candidate  called  on 
the  constituency  to  believe  that  his  defeat  would 
represent  the  appalling  catastrophe  of  Reform 
principles,  and  would  indicate  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  country  were  once  more  ranged  on  the  side 
of  obstruction.     The  people  neglected  the  warning, 
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and  rejected  the  assumptioD ;  and  the  third  seat  for 
South  Lancashire  was  refused  to  the  "  Liberal " 
Party  by  eight  hundred  votes. 

The  significance  of  such  a  judgment,  com- 
ing from  such  a  direction,  was  not  overlooked. 
The  stronghold  of  the  Corn-Law  League  was 
gone.  The  voice  of  even  Manchester  was  un- 
availing. Old  confidences  were  not  revived  by 
any  appeal  to  old  names.  And  more  extra- 
ordinary agencies  were  not  more  successful.  Mr. 
Gladstone  sat  on  the  Kadical  coramittee,  and  Mr. 
Bright  familiarised  the  constituency  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  curse  that  was  to  follow  the  surrender 
of  the  county  to  the  Conservative  Party.  Nor  were 
there  any  restrictions  that  could  possibly  peril  tbe 
"  Liberal "  cause.  There  were  the  cries  that  had 
never  lapsed,  and  the  pledges  that  had  never  ceased. 
But  within  the  influence  of  Manchester  itself  there 
was  the  distinct  assurance  that  they  were  not  be- 
lieved; and  months  later  the  choice  of  Birken- 
head was  equally  distinct.  It  has  been  endeavoured 
to  account  for  many  of  the  "  Liberal "  losses  at  the 
hustings  by  the  antagonistic  action  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  There  would  have  been  nothing  re- 
markable  in  such  an  attitude,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  made  to  carry  a  sympathy  to  which  it  did 
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not  confess.  The  "Liberal"  Party  have  been  able 
to  see  the  value  set  upon  the  honesty  of  their  pro- 
fessions wherever  any  constituency  could  record 
an  opinion.  It  was  quite  competent  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  have  not  the  less  hesitated  to 
express  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  group  that 
have  taken  so  much  for  themselves  with  the  im- 
posing cries  of  "  Religious  Liberty ;"  and  although 
they  have  in  no  case  influenced  the  result,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Roman  Catholics  supported 
the  Constitutional  candidate,  because,  if  they  did 
not  expect  to  get  anything  by  the  alliance,  they 
did  not  expect  to  be  deceived  by  those  who  pro- 
raised  nothing.  If  the  reaction  in  the  sister  king- 
dom can  be  similarly  accounted  for,  the  indifference 
of  the  "  Liberal "  Party  to  the  claims  of  Ireland 
may  reasonably  explain  why  Irishmen  should  cul- 
tivate their  abhorrence  of  English  "  Liberalism." 

An  insult  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
intended  in  the  notorious  unfitness  of  two  consecu- 
tive Chief  Secretaries ;  and  it  might  be  well  com- 
plained that  the  selection  of  a  man  who  was  never 
genial,  was  not  improved  upon  by  the  appointment 
of  another  who  was  seldom  serious  and  always  im- 
patient. The  rancour  of  the  priests  is  not  a  nui- 
sance that  has  declared   itself  suddenlw;  *he 
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irritation  of  Irishmen  is  only  aggravated  by  meiii.' 
who  when  they  are  not  callous  are  generally 
temptuous,  and  apologize  for  their  neglect  by  sonu 
ill-advised  interference.     Ireland  is  not  best  to  be 
appeased  when  she  is  told  that  the  story  of  her 
need  is  all  a  fiction ;  that  justice  to  her  has  not 
been  credibly  claimed;    and    the    "Liberals"    in 
England  have  scarcely  told  her  less.     That  which 
the  Whigs  began,  the  "Liberals"  here  at  first 
continued.      They  were  pledged    to   everything; 
and  they  were  good  for  nothing.     They  tempted 
her  sympathies,  and  then  reviled   her  credulity. 
They  invited  her  confidence,  and  then  contributedj 
anecdotes  to  mock  her  candour.     They  have 
bidding  for  the  supjwrt  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
nearly  thirty  years.     They  gave  to  Ireland 
less  than  they  gave  to  England.     They  could  not 
proclaim  the  worthlessness  of  many  of  her  agitators 
without    exasperating  the   whole    of    her    priests. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  her  answer  could  hai 
been  more  complete.     The  country  that  was 
long  drugged  by  the  dram  that  was  held  to   1 
lips,  at  last  declares  with  England  that  she  utte 
detests   the    contrivances  of  "  Liberalism."     T] 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  cannot  find  a  seat.     It 
not  even  contended  that  a  general  appeal   to 
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constituencies  would  leave  the  *'  Liberals  "  ten  Irish 
votes.  The  Proprietors  of  Progress  have  nearly 
lost  England,  and  have  not  recovered  their  equi- 
librium by  the  defection  of  Ireland. 

The  journals  of  the  "  Liberal  "  Party  have  not, 
however,  been  able  to  deny  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  reaction  against  what  are  called 
"  Liberal "  principles,  although  it  would  be  only 
a  very  imperfect  representation  if  various  parts 
of  the  same  result  were  not  accounted  for  with 
various  reasons.  It  has  been  admitted  by  one* 
that  "  a  real  majority  has  a  strength  apparent  to  all 
men.  A  minority,  which  feels  itself  to  be  a 
minority,  has  also  its  source  of  power  in  the 
enthusiasm,  in  the  honesty  and  in  the  feeling  of 
fellowship,  which  is  inspired  by  the  sense  of 
opposition.  But  a  minority,  which  professes  to  be 
the  whole  nation,  combines  within  itself  the  weak- 
ness inherent  to  it  with  the  disunion,  the  want  of 
fervour,  and  the  dishonesty  which  more  properly 
belong  to  a  triumphant  majority.  There  is  at 
least  some  danger  that  these  evils  may  fall  on  the 
great  '  Liberal '  party.  Their  leaders  and  even 
their  followers  repeat  ad  nauscwn  that  '  Libe- 
ralism '    is     triumphant,    and    meanwhile   in    the 

•  The  Spectator,  eth  March,  1362. 
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midst  of  those  professions  a  feeling  is  spreading 
through  the  country,  important  in  its  effects, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  that  '  Liberalism '  is 
on  the  wane,  that  the  present  occupants  of  office 
hold  but  a  lease  of  power  terminable  if  not  at  the 
will  of  Lord  Derby  at  least  with  the  life  of  a 
Prime  Minister  past  seventy,  and  that  England  is 
prepared  to  welcome  a  Conservative  reaction. 
The  more  earnest  our  *  Liberalism '  the  greater 
our  anxiety  to  know  the  full  truth  in  this  matter. 
An  invalid  is  never  in  such  danger  as  when  he 
suspects  disease  and  has  not  the  pluck  to  ask 
his  doctor  to  apply  the  stethoscope.  Liberal 
writers  must  venture  on  investigations  which 
politicians  have  not  the  courage  to  undertake. 
The  first  step  towards  ascertaining  the  extent  of  ! 
the  malady  is  clearly  to  recognize  its  existence. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  blinking  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  a  series  of  Conservative  triumphs 
far  too  numerous  to  be  ascribed  to  mere  chance. 
Of  course  for  each  seat  lost  '  Liberals '  can  give 
a  satisfactory  account.  Roman  Catholic  influence 
we  are  told,  turned  one  election,  personal  spite  a 
second,  money  a  third ;  but  explanations  of  this 
kind  are  utterly  inadequate  to  account  for  a  series 
of  defeats,  since  petty  causes  work  pretty  equally 
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oil  both  sides,  and  the  fact  itself  that  a  great 
party  should  suffer  so  grievously  from  trivial 
circumstances  requires  explaDation.  Whatever 
its  significance,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  a 
Conservative's  chance  of  success  in  a  contested 
election  has  of  late  years  increased.  But 
electoral  victories  are  not  the  main  symptoms  of 
Conservative  triumph.  A  comparison  between  the 
position  of  Lord  Derby  in  1852,  with  the  place 
he  occupies  In  1862,  is  proof  enough  of  a  change." 
And  further  on  it  is  said  that  "the  same  change 
which  has  come  over  those  minds  of  Members  of 
Parliament  has  affected  a  large  part  of  the  class  to 
which  Members  of  Parliament  belong.  When 
'Liberals'  burked  the  last  Reform  Bill,  they  only 
did  exactly  what  a  great  part  of  society  out  of 
Parliament  wished  them  to  do.  Betbrm  was 
talked  down  in  the  London  drawing-rooms, 
before  it  was  killed  by  cold  praise  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  dwindling  professions  of  each 
Queen's  speech  tell  the  same  tale.  Let  any  one 
compare  the  programme  put  forth  by  the  Aberdeen 
Ministry  with  the  one  proposal  for  a  law  on  the 
transfer  of  land,  which  constitutes  the  single 
promise  of  Reform  held  out  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  he  may  fairly  measure  how  great  has  been  the 
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decline  of  vital  force  in  the  Liberal  Party,"     I( 
would  have  perhaps  been  difficult  for  auy  advocal 
of  "Liberal"  principles  to  have  said  more  or 
have    carried    his    investigation     further.      The- 
amount  of    fine  feeling  which  discovers  itself  in 
the   innocent  confession  that  "  the  great  Libei 
Party  "  are  on  "the  wane,"  and  not  quite  what  thi 
were  is  imposingly  accompanied  by  the  fine  wril 
ing  which  refers    to    "Liberalism"  as    it  woi 
to  an  "invalid"  who  "suspects  disease."     It 
not  unlikely  that  "  earnest  Liberalism  " — whatever 
that  may  be — ^for  its  own  sake  is  very  anxious  to 
know  the  truth  in  this  matter.     It  is  probably 
very  anxious  to  know  what  it  ought  to  do  next 
hut  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  let  the  people  knoi 
the  worst.    This  is  just  what  English  "  Liberalism 
has  always  done.     It  is  not  presumable  that  it  hi 
ever  believed  in  its  own  cries,  for  it  has  alwa' 
managed  to  supply  their  refutation.  "Liberalism 
cannot  have   concealed    from   itself  that   it   only 
exists  on    pretexts  that    can   never  be  sustained; 
but  that  has  onlj'  the  rather  furnished  a  reason 
afibrding  to  the  world  the  most  fervid  assuram 
of  its  permanence.  That  the  soul  of  "  Liberalism 
is  a  belief  in  progressive  improvement,  is  exacU^ 
what  England  at  this  present  refuses  any  long( 
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to  recognize.  The  solemn  nature  of  the  situation 
is  not,  however,  established  by  any  reference  to  the 
predilection  of  its  "  soul,"  and  it  does  not  need  to  be 
explained  that  the  occupation  is  so  splendid  a  one 
that  there  have  been  a  great  many  contending 
spirits  to  share  it.  The  soul  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
"  Liberalism '"  has  never,  in  the  most  harmonious 
moments,  unreservedly  consorted  with  the  soul  of 
Mr.  Bright's ;  and  the  speculation  as  to  there  having 
been  a  soul  at  all,  can  be  only  settled  by  the 
admission  that  there  must  have  been  a  large 
variety.  It  is  very  true  that  "  when  the  Liberals 
burked  the  last  Reform  Bill  they  only  did  exactly 
what  a  great  part  of  society  out  of  Parliament 
wished  them  to  do,"  and  it  is  true  for  a  reason  that 
the  writer  takes  care  shall  not  appear.  Parliament 
and  the  country  rejected  an  imposition  that  could 
not  sustain  its  disguise.  But  whilst  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  they  would  have  refused  any  reform 
that  was  not  a  counterfeit,  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
the  "burking"  was  not  premeditated  by  the 
"earnest  Liberals."  Upon  the  decline  of  the 
"dwindling  professions"  the  writer  is  at  any  rate 
exhaustive ;  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  beyond 
contradiction  that  the  Party  who  can  no  longer  give 
effect  to  their  instincts  cannot  be  very  far  from 
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extiocrion.       But     the    acknowledgement    of    the  h 
reality  of  the  reactioQ  at   the  hustings  has  been 
by  another  "  Liberal "  writer*    if  not  intention- 
ally any  more  sincere,  unintentionally  at  least,  as  i 
entirely   complete.     It    has    been    confessed    that  i 
"sincere  reformers  have  looked  after  each  election  \ 
list   of    late    to    the    '  Liberal '  party    for  some  i 
sufficient   if  not    satisfactory   explanation    of  the  j 
cause.     But  they  have  looked  in  vain."     It  may 
be  observed  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  Party 
who  have  been  always  committed  to  evasion  should  | 
employ  their  journalists  to  feign  that  the  cause  of -I 
their  condemnation  has  not  been  revealed.     The  J 
explanation    may    not   be    "  satisfactory "    to    the  i 
Party ;    but  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  the    people,  ' 
It  would  certainly  be  impossible  to  deny  the  sJu-  j 
cerity  of  the  affliction  which  has  been  evidenced  in  ' 
the    wail    of  another  "Liberal"    medium,  f  and  ' 
which  is  in  this  manner  announced.     *'  We  share  j 
the    dissatisfaction    with    which    '  Liberal '  politi* 
cians     see     one     seat     after      another     wrested  J 
from   their   party  until   the  very  existence    of  a  | 
'Liberal'   majority    in    Parliament    has    become! 
problematical ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  attempts 
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to  blink  the  simple  fact  which  underlies  these  mor- 
tifying mishaps. 

It  is  idle  for  '  sincere  Keformers,'  smarting  under 
the  loss  of  three  seats  within  as  many  weeks,  to 
surest  that  the  local  party-managers  have  not 
put  forward  the  best  men  that  could  be  found, 
and  that  a  deeper  shade  of  'Liberalism'  than 
that  professed  by  the  defeated  candidates  would 
infallibly  have  commanded  victory.  It  is  usually 
to  be  presumed  that  local  politicians  best  under- 
stand the  probable  conditions  of  success  in  a 
local  contest ;  and  no  tangible  reason  is  adduced 
to  show  that  either  Oxfordshire,  or  Lincoln,  or 
Great  Grimsby  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
Liberal  partj'  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  adventurous 
line  of  strategy.  Sir  Henry  Dashwood  may  have 
been  a  candidate  of  no  political  mark,  and  of  very 
ordinary  personal  qualifications,  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  enough  matched  against  Colonel 
Fane  ;  and  the  hypothesis  that  an  aspirant  of  more 
pronounced  opinions  would  have  fared  better  is 
purely  gratuitous.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  Oxfordshire  is  more  favourable  to  ultra- 
Liberalism  than  South  Lancashire;  yet  Mr.  Glad- 
stone found  it  expedient,  after  giving  himself  ample 
time  for  consideration,  to  decline  the  coveted  honour 
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of  representing  the  manufacturing  county,  and  evi 
a  '  Liberal '  candidate  far  less  obnoxious  than  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  unceremoniously 
rejected.  Equally  futile  is  the  assertion  that  the 
'Liberalism'  of  Lincoln  and  Great  Grimsby  did 
not  care  to  put  out  its  strength  in  returning  such 
very  mild  politicians  as  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer  and 
Mr.  Heneage.  We  have  no  means  of  contradicting 
the  allegation,  that  in  one  or  both  of  these  borougl 
'an  active  and  intelligent  majority  of  the  inhabit 
ants  were  favourable  to  advanced  opinions;'  bl 
there  is  a  strong  a  priori  presumption,  that  ai 
active  and  intelligent  majority,  which  fails  to  make 
its  opinions  known  in  the  only  authentic  way,  is  a 
myth.  On  the  whole,  we  must  decline  to  accc] 
the  theory  that  the  '  Liberal '  party  has  1( 
Oxfordshire,  Lincoln,  and  Great  Grimsby  for  wanl 
of  candidates  prepared  to  swallow  household  suft 
frage,  ballot,  and  the  rest  of  the  radical  pledges. 
A  simpler  explanation  of  the  untoward  result  of 
these  and  certain  previous  (contests,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  discredit  brought  on  the  very  name 
'  Liberalism '  by  the  unpatriotic  extravagances 
its  more  prominent  partizans.  Mr.  Brigbt's  incen- 
diary rhetoric  is  still  unfoi^otten.  The  dangero) 
organic  innovations  which  he  all  hut  succeeded  ii 
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forcing  on  a  reluctant  legislature,  are  yet  present 
to  the  mind  of  timid  politicians.  The  experimental 
failure  of  those  American  institudons  which  Eng- 
lishmen were  impudently  exhorted  to  admire  and 
copy,  has  also  told  on  the  public  mind  with  perhaps 
even  exaggerated  force.  The  consequence  is,  that 
that  considerable  section  of  every  English  con- 
stituency which  is  neither  permanently  'Liheral' 
nor  permanently  Conservative,  in  any  party  sense, 
is  just  now  professedly  indisposed  to  meddle  with 
those  that  are  given  to  chaDge.  So  long  as 
'  Liberalism '  labours  under  the  ill-repute  of  its 
unfortunate  alliance  with  an  ultra-democratic  and 
un-English  school  of  politicians,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  seek  any  other  explanation  of  its  electioneering 
disasters."  It  is  something  that  this  last  declara- 
tion should  supply  the  explanation  of  so  much 
verbi^e.  The  meaning  of  all  is  conveyed  when  it 
is  given  out  that  any  other  interpretation  of  the 
reaction  at  the  hustings  is  "  unnecessary."  Specu- 
lation is  not  to  be  further  encouraged,  because  there 
might  be  another  version,  that  would  not  be  con- 
venient. The  confession  of  dissatisfaction  at  being 
compelled  to  see  one  seat  after  another  wrested 
from  the  "Liberal"  Party, sufficiently  witnessed  that 
the  writer's  sympathies  were  on  the  side  where 
2o  2 
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there  had  been  so  many  bereavements.  But  iti 
would  seem  that  all  such  reluctant  criticism  openi 
by  declaring  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  "  blink- 
ing "  the  simple  fact  which  underlies  these  mortify- 
ing mishaps,  whilst  it  disingeimously  suppresses  the 
cause  which  gave  the  fact  existence.  The  present 
position  of  the  "  Liberal  "  Party  is  not  very  likely 
to  be  explained  by  those  who  have  been  concerned 
in  making  their  depression  inevitable,  and  conceive*] 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  put  out  iiu  explana- 
tion that  does  not  explain  anything.  But  it  is' 
true  enough  that  no  deeper  shade  of  "  Liberalism  " 
would  any  the  more  have  commanded  victory. 
The  reaction  against  *'  Liberalism  "  has  not  stopped 
short  of  any  of  the  "Liberal"  sections.  It  has 
dispersed  the  "advanced  Reformers,"  and  it  has 
broken  up  the  Whigs.  It  directed  the  rejection 
of  the  "  moderate  Liberal "  for  Oxfordshire,  and  it 
inspired  the  defeat  of  the  Radical  for  "  the  manu- 
facturing county."  In  neither  constituency  had  it 
been  overlooked  that,  whatever  the  professions, 
and  whatever  the  differences  that  were  published 
under  one  name,  they  would  rarely  be  found' 
apart  in  any  Party  division.  The  insincerity  of 
the  extremes  that  were  professed,  and  of  the  com- 
promises that  were  made  available,  was  easily  de- 
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tectable ;  and  no  one  believed  that  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  were  asserted  would  survive  the 
declaration  of  the  poll.  It  is  not  true  that  any 
** simple  explanation*'  of  the  untoward  result  of 
any  contests  is  to  be  found  "  in  the  discredit 
brought  upon  the  very  name  of  '  Liberalism '  by 
the  unpatriotic  extravagances  of  its  more  promi- 
nent partizans."  This  only  reveals  the  meaning 
of  the  disabilities  which  have  been  set  with  accla- 
mation upon  Mr.  Bright.  The  very  name  of 
"Liberalism"  is  not  discredited  because  of  the 
"incendiary  rhetoric"  of  one  man.  It  is  dis- 
credited because,  whilst  its  "advanced"  promoters 
were  not  found  to  he  sincere,  its  moderate  es- 
ponents  could  not  show  that  they  were  honest 
The  professions  of  those  who  reserved  the  right 
to  be  cautious,  have  been  dishonoured  with  the 
pledges  of  those  who  insisted  that  nothing  was 
genuine  that  was  not  extravagant.  The  Statesmen 
of  the  "  Liberal  "  Party  have  stooped  to  the  inven- 
tions of  "  Liberal"  agitators;  and  an  appeal  from 
the  violence  of  Manchester  to  the  calmer  method 
of  the  Bedford  Level,  has  offered  no  security  that 
that  which  was  solemnly  paraded  would  not,  in  the 
end,  be  deliberately  degraded.  Such  an  explanation 
of  the  position  may  be  "  unnecessary" — but  it  alone 
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explains  how  "  a  great  Party  "  have  become  detcsted,^! 
and  how  a.  manageable   majority    has    become  si 
"  myth."      There  is  no  disputiug  the  convenience! 
of  making  the  "  incendiary  rhetoric  "  of  Mr.  Bright 
responsible  for  the  present  position  of  the  "  Liberal " 
Party.     But  the  people  of  this  country  have  not 
missed  the  only  inference  that  the  imputation  waj 
ever  good   for.     Mr.    Bright's  comparative  isola-l 
tion  has  been  chieHy  imposed  upon  bim  because  it  J 
was  always  understood,  in  a  platform  sense,  tbat  h»  I 
"Liberalism"  was  not  subject  to  any  conditioi]fl.J 
It  is  not,  however,  presumed  that  he  was  ever  any! 
more    in  earnest   than   those  who   in    their 
fessions  were  less  intemperate.     There  is  no  long" 
any  hesitation  in  believing  that  they  were  all  equally  j 
resolved  on  the  surrender  of  their  specialities  at  the  j 
first  opportunity  ;  only  if  English  "  Liberalism  "  i 
capacitated  to  give  effect  to  the  propositions  of  Mr*9 
Bright, without  involving  any  unnatural  reflection  a 
its  legitimate  provisions,  there  is  no  security 
if  "  Liberalism  "  has  so  provided  for  violence,  {■ 
will  always  be  moderate.     It  is  no  answer  to  sas 
that  "Liberalism"  and  water  will  always  be  i 
tainable  ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  "  Lib 
raUsm  "  of  the  Manchester  faction  has  only  resulfa 
in  preventing  a  caricature.     The  country  has  ' 
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been  relieved  by  being  told  that  a  principle  which 
has  its  "soul  "  in  great  extremes,  must  be  denied 
its  development  to  be  at  all  received ;  and  England 
has  been  all  the  more  irresistibly  inclined  to  de- 
spise those,  who  have  not  merely  submitted  to  the 
mutilation,  but  have  made  it  one  of  their  own  acts. 
The  immorality  of  those  who  have  sheltered  them- 
selves behind  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Bright  and 
his  followers  has  not  escaped  conviction  ;  and  the 
country  is  weary  of  dictating  the  amount  of  the 
dilution  that  will  produce  an  unobjectionable 
"  Liberalism."  If  the  "  principles  "  of  Mr.  Bright 
represent  the  fulness  of  English  "Liberalism,"  and 
are  not  fairly  amenable  to  the  accusation  of  being 
an  exaggeration,  they  would  hardly  survive  their 
first  complete  recognition ;  but  it  will  not  be  foi^ 
gotten  that  those  "  Liberals  "  who  have  profited  by 
insisting  on  his  "  extravagance,"  although  they  may 
appeal  to  their  own  finely-tempered  enthusiasm,  are 
only,  after  all,  the  subdued  propagandists  of  mode- 
rate manifestoes,  because  society  has  pronounced 
^amst  the  strong  essence  of  their  originalcreed . 
The  first  issue  was  unequivocally  condemned ;  and 
the  people  were  only  persuaded  to  look  at  any 
other  edition  on  the  assurance  that  the  tainted  pas- 
sages were  not  preserved.     There  is  no  guarantee 
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that  a  principle,  which  was  meant  to  be  extreme,fl 
will    always  be   content   with   being  faint,    even 
though  there  may  be  a  supply  of  those  very  willing 
to  afford  such  a  false  illustration;  and  the  con- 
demnation of  English  Liberalism,  on  the  whole,  has 
been  aimed  at  a  system  that  would  be  detestable 
on  its  complete  fulfilment,  and  is  contemptible  in 
its  readiness  to  be  suffered  by  degrees.     The  re- 
action at  the  hustings  carries  with  it  the  want  of 
confidence   of  England    in   every    section   of  tie 
"  Liberal  "  Party  ;  and  the  situation  is  not  affected 
by  any  irrelevant  oSer  to  show  that  Mr.  Bright  is 
an  incendiary.     His  rejection  was  agreed  to  because 
— in  his  phrases — he  would  suppress  nothing  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  "  Liberalism  "  to  be  worked  i 
its  entirety.     And  the  depression  of  the  *'  moda< 
rate  Liberals  "  has  closely  followed  upon  the  palpi 
ble  dishonesty  of  the  attempt  to  represent  a  fractiGH 
as  a  whole.  Mr.  Bright  perhaps  has  this  advantagi 
He  can  plead,  that  by  his  rigorous  exclusioii  I 
the  Treasury  bench,  his  opportunities  for  redeemia 
his  pledges  have  been  circumscribed.      He  < 
unpenalised,  deplore  the  failure  of  a  policy  t 
never  meant  should  succeed ;  and  drop  his  tears 
which  might  be  born  of  onions — upon  the  c 
charter  that  he  never  intended    should  have  i 
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reality  oflF  paper.  But  the  present  position  of  the 
'*  Liberal  "  Party  certainly  offers  no  sort  of  con- 
solation to  any  one  faction  over  another.  If 
the  suflrage  has  not  been  extended  according  to 
the  schemes  of  Mr.  Bright,  neither  has  there  been 
any  response  to  the  6/.  proposition  of  Lord  Kussell. 
If  the  majorities  against  the  Ballot  have  gone  on 
increasing,  the  sympathy  for  any  Whig  innova- 
tion has  certainly  not  grown.  The  reaction  at  the 
hustings  signifies  that  if  the  dream  of  an  amended 
representation  of  tbe  people,  of  financial  reform,  and 
of  progress  everywhere,  under  "  Liberal "  patronage 
has  been  a  long  one,  on  waking  no  one  asks  if  it  is 
only  a  dream.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  result 
of  any  late  election  has  been  determined,  as  it  might 
be  desirable  for  some  to  establish,  by  any  special 
aversion  to  "advanced  Liberal  opinions."  The 
defeat  of  the  "  extreme  "  and  the  "  moderate"  can- 
didate has  been  almost  alternate.  Whatever  has 
come  before  the  constituencies  with  a  "  Liberal " 
introduction  has  been  refiised  acceptance.  Whatever 
the  form  of  the  disguise,  in  which  the  tricks  of  a 
"great  Party"  have  been  paraded,  an  early  detec- 
tion has  spoiled  the  show.  And  in  events  there  has 
been  nothing  to  disparage  the  evidence  supplied  by 
the  commentators  of  this  "great"  Connexion,  that 
"  advanced  Liberal "  principles  are  thoroughly  un- 
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popular,"  or  that  "Liberalism  "  itself  is  "ou  the 
wane."  The  issue  of  all  the  "  Liberal "  professions 
that  have  debauched  the  country,  is  simply  this : — 
The  "Liberal  "  Party  have  no  longer  a  majority 
in  Parliament.  The  Party  who  have  been  false 
to  the  people  from  the  first,  are  in  a  minority  in 
"  the  people's  House."  The  Party  who,  after  their 
reconstruction,  were  to  tolerate  no  compromise,  fell 
back  on  the  protection  of  Select  Committees,  and 
produced  nothing  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
"revise"  or  surrender.  It  has  been  asserted,  and 
it  has  not  been  contradicted,  that  those  who  lost 
office  in  1859,  because  they  were  left  in  a  minority 
of  13,  have  since  then  gained  so  many  seats  that 
on  a  similar  question  they  would  have  a  majority  of 
12.  This  is  the  present  position  of  English  "  Libe- 
ralism." This  is  the  moral  of  the  reaction  that  has 
often  been  declared  by  the  show  of  hands,  and  almost 
always  recorded  at  the  poll.  The  companionship 
that  was  to  be  omnipotent,  to  avoid  the  consequence 
of  its  unmeasured  undertakings,  is  content  to  plead 
that  it  is  powerless ;  and  the  panegyrists  who  were 
once  available  to  show  that  it  must  last,  are  in- 
structed to  supply  a  fiilse  reason  for  its  being  effete. 
The  sincerity  of  its  pretensions,  at  the  hustings,  has 
been  emphatically  denied  ;  and  there  is  no  one  now 
to  overthrow  the  universal  negative. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  ENGLISH  -LIBERALISM." 

The  "  Liberal  **  Party  in  this  countiy  have  never 
submitted  to  positive  inconvenience  without  secur- 
ing some  appreciable  corresponding  advantage. 
Humanitarian  sympathies,  with  significant  displays, 
have  done  homage  to  those  who  were  ready  to 
undertake  anything  at  any  notice ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  no  profession  of  "  Liberal "  enterprise, 
for  a  number  of  years,  was  ever  more  than  half 
discredited.  Nor  was  this,  in  an  age  where  scepti- 
cism is  everywhere  the  avenger  of  injured  inno- 
cence^ a  proportion  of  belief  that  could  have  been 
reasonably  disappointing.  But,  whilst  the  '^  Libe- 
ral "  Party  have  been  always  looking  after  great 
burdens,  without  any  intention  that  could  ever 
be  traced  of  carrying  weighty  they  have  been  able 
to  make  it  seem  that  a  welter  impost  was  really 
what  they  liked  the  best.  They  were  always  at 
some  pains  to  govern  their  sumptuous  offers  by  the 
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ascertained  certainty  that  they  would  be  rejected ; 
and  though  a  "Liberal"  government  in  this 
country  will  soon  be  impossible,  an  appeal  to  "  Li- 
beral "  professions  will  not  probably  for  some  time 
be  wholly  ineffective.  There  would  have  been  an 
immense  responsibility  and  some  labour  in  relieving 
everybody  ;  but  there  was  as  certainly  neither  one 
uor  the  other  in  living  on  the  popularity  of  the 
promised  relief,  and  in  putting  off  the  days  of  its 
accomplishment  indefinitely.  The  retreat  from 
any  pledge  need  never  be  less  than  a  victory,  when 
those  who  have  not  fulfilled  their  obligations,  dis- 
pose of  all  inquiries  after  what  is  missing  by 
annouucing  their  intention  to  double  their  engage- 
ments. "  Liberalism "  has  never  intentionally 
abandoned  a  position  which  it  meant  should  be  r 
false  and  a  profitable  one,  without  making  evei 
provision  for  another  where  its  popularity  and  itlj 
falsity  might — with  increased  effect — be  served  t 
gether.  Its  policy  at  home  was  to  be  "  progress.*'! 
Its  policy  abroad  was  to  be  "spirited."  It  v 
impossible  that  even  the  reiteration  of  suchsublimel 
intentions  would  ever  become  unpopular;  and  in 
was  not  remarkable  that  such  declarations  should^ 
have  irresistibly  seized  upon  the  public  hej 
Their  mere  enunciation  announced,  that  a  Party  h 
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arisen  which  had  exhausted  improvement  and  had 
populated  an  Utopia.  So  long  as  "  Liberalism " 
could  keep  such  an  attractive  association  before  the 
country,  the  country  would  be  very  little  likely  to 
tolerate  any  other  less  gaudy  Connexion.  It  was 
not  impatiently,  nor  was  it  against  the  evidence 
■which  events  bad  contributed,  that  the  people  of 
England  pronounced  against  the  claims  of  the 
"  Liberal "  Party  to  be  the  Proprietors  of  Progress. 
If  "Liberalism"  could  have  even  got  rid  of  the 
condemnation,  that  already  sat  on  all  its  schemes, 
and  dragged  to  light  all  its  pretensions,  there  would 
have  been  a  convicting  pile  as  great  to  take  its 
place.  The  judgment  that  has  gone  against  "  Li- 
beralism "  might  well  have  been  justified  by  iso- 
lated testimony ;  but  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  explained  away  the  evidence  that  had  be- 
come collected.  To  qualify  the  admission  that 
"  Reform "  has  been  abandoned — by  those  who 
asserted  that  their  monopoly  was  its  protection — 
with  the  allegation  that  in  the  administration  of 
foreign  affairs  English  "  Liberalism  "  has  been  very 
imposing,  was  only,  at  the  most,  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. But  it  is  quite  as  false,  and  quite  as  un- 
tenable as  any  other  that  ever  came  from  the  same 
direction.    The  enthusiasts  who  only  cared  tor  pro- 
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gress  at  home,  were  alone  capscitated  to  "  uphold  I 
our  honour  "  abroad.     The  "  working  man  "  waa^l 
to  be  eased  ;  Europe  was  to  be  awed.     The  popu-. 
larity  of  thti  two  cries  carried  the  country.     It  was  I 
argued   that  thosi-  who   had   none   of    the    same  I 
phrases  could  have  none  of  the  same  sympathies. 
The  "  Liberal  "  Party  had  proclaimed  that  no  Ad- 
ministration was  tolerable  that  did  not  carry  "a 
large  and  comprehensive  measure  of  reform  ;"  and  j 
when  they  had  recovered  their  unexplained  aban- 
donment of  reform  altogether,  the  pliable  apolo- 
gists of  the  infamous  surrender  called  on  the  people  J 
to  admit  that  the  profligacy,  which  had  no  domestic 
success,  had  redeemed  itself  by  a  "spirited"  pre- 
sentment in  foreign  parts.     Whilst  it  may  be  one  I 
of  the  necessities  of  those  who  have  eternised  eva- 
sion, to  appeal  against  the  national  judgment  that  I 
has  pronounced    their  condemnation,  by  apostro-  i 
phizing  the  majesty  of  their  foreign  policy,  it  is  easy  | 
to  see,  that  those  who  in  their  extremity  join  in  the  I 
admission  of  their  weakness  in  one  direction,  the  ] 
better  to    exaggerate    their    prestige    in    another, 
ill  the  collapse   of  a    foreign  policy,    which    was 
understood    to    be    striking,  have  only  invited  a 
larger  audience  to  witness  their  catastrophe.  There 
was  no  •*  spirit "  in  the  policy  that  precipitated  the 
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Russian  war.  There  was  no  "  epirit "  in  the  policy 
that  was  overweighted  with  the  "affair  of*  the  Cag- 
liari."  There  was  no  "spirit"  in  the  policy  that 
was  subdued  in  a  green  surtout  at  Compiegne,  and 
that,  when  it  was  chiefly  directing  attention  to  the 
independent  way  in  which  it  was  sustained,  signi- 
fied its  intention  to  eat  the  dirt  of  the  Conspiracy 
Bill.  Whilst  the  foreign  policy  of  English  "  Li- 
beralism "  has  been  glorified  in  the  sensation 
paragraphs,  that  best  announced  their  unaffected 
spontaneity  in  their  ill-concealed  official  prepara- 
tion, the  mission  to  Vienna,  the  Chinese  ware,  the 
confidences  with  the  Count  Cavour,  the  despatches 
to  Sir  James  Hudson,  the  expedition  to  Mexico,  the 
submission  to  the  Cabinet  at  Washinghton,  which 
only  gave  way  before  the  affair  of  the  "  Trent," 
and  the  *'  non-intervention  "  in  Italy,  are  referred 
to  seriously  as  the  evidences  of  the  "spirit"  that 
is  to  reverse  the  judgment  which  has  been  recorded 
against  a  "great  Party,"  and  that  the  world  itself 
is  pompously  calKd  on  to  applaud. 

It  is  perhaps  not  remarkable  that  Lord  Russell, 
whose  inspiration  has  not  immaterially  disposed  of 
the  "  Reform  "  claims  of  English  "  Liberalism," 
should  unconsciously  have  got  rid  of  the  in- 
sufferable pretentiousness  of  its  Foreign  Policy.    It 
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was  not  easy  to  miss  the  only  conclusion  to  which  I 
his  appointment  pointed — that  the  Foreigr"  Office  i 
was  to  be  degraded  to  his  immeasurable  mediocritj',  ] 
his  unapproached  platitudes,  and  his  unparalleled! 
resources   of  evasion.     It  has   indeed    been    un-' 
answerably  asked,*  "  What  was  to  be  expected  id 
Foreign    Policy    from   the   man   who  bad    made 
domestic  policy  the    theme    of  his  life,  and  had 
made  it  waste  and   barren  ?     But  yet  again,  to 
conduct    a    Foreign    Policy    requires    a    peculiar 
knowledge  of  men,  and  tact  in  dealing  with  them.  ' 
Has  Lord  John  Russell  displayed  this  tact  ?   That 
he  cau  intrigue  is  well  known  ;  but  intrigue  is  not 
the   quality    that    England  desires  in  her  diplo- 
matists.    She   desires   to   see   power   of    a   more  ' 
manly  sort ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  Lord  John 
Russell's  management  of  the  House  of  Commons 
when  he  was  leader  of  it — the  art  with  which  he 
dismissed    Lord    Palmerston    from    the    Foreign 
Office  in  1852 — the  manner  in  which  he  withdrew 
from  the  falling  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen ;  the 
weakness  by  which  he  so  alienated  his  followers 
as  ultimately  to  lose  his  party  altogether,  or  any 
one  act  of  his  long  and  chequered  career,  raised 
the  least   expectation  that  he  was  equal  to  that  , 
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peculiar  method  of  dealing  with  men  in  which 
a  Foreign  Secretary  must  excel.  His  exhibition 
of  himself  at  Vienna  illustrated  very  clearly  what 
he  was,  both  as  the  upholder  of  a  policy,  and  as 
the  manager  of  men.  In  that  tremendous  blunder 
he  showed  that  he  was  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of 
his  opponents,  and  that  he  had  not  an  idea  in  his 
wallet.  As  he  had  exhausted  his  domestic  policy, 
so  he  announced  to  his  antagonists  that  he  had 
'exhausted  his  instructions,'  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  except  to  give  in.  All  sensible  men 
heard  with  consternation  that  Lord  John  Russell 
had  insisted  on  being  Foreign  Secretary  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  Administration  ;  tor,  warned  by  sad 
experience,  they  knew  that  no  man  could  be  more 
unfit,  whilst  they  also  saw  that  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  Europe  was  more  dangerous  and  difficult 
than  it  had  been  since  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  the 
commencement  of  the  century."  It  is  indeed 
exactly  because  men  in  the  situation  of  Lord 
Russell  have  been  able  to  "insist  "  on  being  very 
nearly  what  they  liked,  that  they  have  come  to  be 
what  all  the  world  has  disapproved,  and  that  the 
"  Liberal"  Party  are  no  longer  able  to  conceal  the 
extent  of  their  irreparable  dilapidations.  He  has 
always  conceived  he  must  be  about  equal  to  the 
2  H 
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country  B  standard,  because  he  has  been   told 
home  that  he  has  risen  above  the  level  of  most 
his  family.     The  unvarying  conviction  that  he  hi 
always  exhibitj^d  a  conspicuous  improvement  upon 
mere  hereditary  capacity  has  never  left  him;  and 
so  long  as  he  has  desired  to  interfere,  and  sua 
at  the  chance  of  being  even  incidentally  mi 
for  a  great  man,  the  "  Liberal '"  Parfy  have  undei«-^ 
taken  to  provide  him  with  the  opportunity.     The 
point  at  which  the  movements  of  a  large  Houi 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  become  insoleni 
has  never  yet  been  determined  by  the  "Liberal 
But  though  their  present  position  is  undeniably 
legitimate  issue  of  a  contribution  of  l»ad  faith, 
demoralising   influence   of  such    a  man    as 
Russell,  on   a    Comiexion    that   should   be 
suspicion,   cannot  well    be    over   estimated. 
"  Liberals  "  were  unprepared  to  resist  the  effect 
the  procession  of  Bedfbrtl  Whigs  that  was  alwa' 
moving  from  the  midland  counties.     And  besidi 
the  introduction  of  Lord  Russell  led  to  the  publi 
possession    of  others   that    he   could    recommeni 
The  "  Liberals  "  were  made  use  of  by  a   familyj 
and  the  "  Liberals  "  rather  liked  it.     They  wei 
always    protesting    against  aristocratic  a^ressioi 
and  were   always  accepting  aristocratic  iiomiat 
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It  is  indeed  not  wholly  unlikely  that  Englieh 
"  Liberalism  "  might  have  retarded,  at  least  some 
of  those  eveuts  tliat  have  confirmed  its  depression, 
had  Lord  Russell's  passion  for  the  ForeigJi  OflSce 
bcL-n  overcome.  There  was  really  nothing  but  a 
very  ordinary  addition  to  public  immorality  when 
the  prostitution  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  all 
he  undertook ;  but  the  catastrophe  was  not  any 
longer  to  be  avoided  when  his  manifestoes  were 
read  by  Europe,  and  were  noticed  by  tl"*  world. 
,  And  when  it  came  to  be  revealed  that  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  English  "Liberalism"  was  to  be  admin- 
istered by  Lord  Russell,  there  could  very  well  be 
only  one  inference.  The  majesty  that  was  to  be 
attained  was  to  be  illustrated  by  the  factiousness 
that  might  always  be  hired,  and  by  the  insincerity 
on  which  the  suspicion  of  every  "Liberal"  States- 
man and  every  "  Liberal  "  journalist  had  at  some 
time  rested.  It  may  almost  be  pleaded  that  they 
are  the  most  advantaged  who  have  the  most 
divisions ;  one  section  of  the  "  Liberal  "  Party  has 
never  been  excluded  from  joining  in  the  reproaches 
which  have  been  fixed  upon  another,  and  has  become 
the  critic,  with  artificial  zeal,  because  it  could  not 
be  the  accomplice  with  wtll-assured  profit.  The 
attitude  of  Lord  Russell  and  the  Cabinet  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  was  reviled  by 
fraction  of  the  "  Liberals  "  because  it  was  almost 
universally  condenineJ  by  England,     But  to  pleaJ 
that  Lord  Russdl  had  been   misled,  was  ouly 
affirm  the  belief  that  he  had  been  always  on 
weighted.     It  was  impossible  to  assert  that  in  thii 
instance,  at  least,  the  designs  of  the    Emperor  of 
France  had    been  concealed.      It    was  no  longer 
necessary  for  him  to  conceal  anything,  whilst  the 
weakness    in   our    Foreign    Office    was    not   onl 
suprcHie  but  paraded.    But  the  unprotested  anne: 
tion  of  Savoy  by  a  "  Liberal  "  Cabinet  until  it  wi 
too  late,  was  merely  the  beginning  of  that  seri< 
which  the  Foreign  Policy  of  English  "Liberalism 
has  introduced,  that  it  may  avoid  the  penalty  of 
disappearing  upon  any  issue  that  was   not  false. 
This  was    followed    by  the   two   letters    of 
Kussell  to  Sir  James  Hudson,  either  oue  of  whk 
should  have  been  the  last  in  his  power  to  write  ij 
the  name  of  the  English  people.     It  was  howevi 
by  his  incontinent  despatch  of  the  27th  of  Octol 
that  the  intentions  of  the  "great  Liberal  Party 
were  first  betrayed.      He  had  devoted  his  choi' 
aphorisms  in  the  first  communicatioii,  so  far  as  thi 
were  intelligible,  to  the  hope  that  the  Cabinet 
Turin  would  initiate  no  offensive  movement 
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Venetia.  This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  a 
"  Liberal "  Cabinet  has  said  something  which 
was  not  a  gratuitous  menace  to  Austria,  and  it  was 
necessary  as  soon  as  might  be  to  supply  a  contra- 
diction. Lord  Russell  himself  was  available  to 
supply  it,  and  in  his  second  letter  he  maintained  the 
right  of  the  Sardinians  to  invade  not  only  Home 
itself  and  the  Neapolitan  States,  but  to  overthrow 
the  Austrian  administration  of  Venetia,  in  these 
words ; — -"  that  eminent  jurist  Vattel,  when  discuss- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  the  assistance  given  by  the 
United  Provinces  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  when  he 
invaded  England,  and  overturned  the  throne  of 
James  II.  says:  'The  authority  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  doubtless  an  influence  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  States-General,  but  it  did  not  lead  them 
to  an  act  of  injustice ;  for  when  a  people  for  good 
reasons  take  up  arms  against  an  ojipressor  it  is  hut 
an  act  of  justice  and  generosity  to  assist  brave  men 
in  the  defence  of  their  liberties.'  Therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Vattel,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this: 
Did  the  people  of  Naples  and  of  the  Roman  States 
take  up  arms  against  their  governments  for  good 
reasons?  Upon  this  grave  matter  Her  Majesty's 
Government  hold  that  the  people  in  question  are 
themselves  the  hestjudgt-s  of  their  own  affairs.    Her 
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Majesty's    Government    do    not   feel  justified 
declaring  that  the  people  of  Southern  Italy  had  n 
good  reasons  for  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to 
their  former  governments.    Her  Majesty's  Govern- J 
ment  cannot  therefore  pretend  to  blame  the  Kinn 
of  Sardinia  for  assisting  them." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  what  would  be  the  de- 
gradation  of  England's  Foreign  Policy,  when  itfl 
chief  exponent  was  the  man  wlio  had  written  the* 
two  despatches.     It  was  not  enough  that  he  should  J 
have  superseded  a  remonstrance  against  an  attack 
upon  Venetia  with  a  garbled  quotation  from  VatteJ, 
to  show  that  such  an  invasion  could  not  he  con- 
demned.    It  is  quite  sufficiently  intelligible  that  he 
at  that  time  believed  the  popularity  of  the  Cabinet 
could  only  be  maintained  by  his  virtual  repudiation 
of  the  sentiments  published  in  his  first  despatc 
He  conceived  that  the  moment  had  come  when  i 
invasion  of  Austria  need  not  any  longer  be  i 
paraged.     He  had  shown  why  the  Treaty  of  A 
lafranca  should    be   held  inviolate;  and   he 
violated  Vattel  to  show  that  it  need  be   only  t 
spected  at  pleasure.     He  believed  that  it  would  t 
chiefly  profitable  to  inveigh  against  Austria. 
Signor  Macchi  recently  reminded  the  Chamber  I 
Turin,  Lord    Russell  had,    in    1856,  advised  I 
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Italians  "to  look  to  Austria  tor  all  the  well-being 
they  could  hope  for  in  this  world;"  but,  true  to 
the  instincts  of  unmitigated  "Liberalism,"  Lord 
llussell  was  but  little  likely  to  hold  to  any  opinions 
when  there  would  be  more  convenience  in  their 
denial.  It  is  probable  that  he  conceived  some 
popularity  to  be  cheaply  earned  by  a  good  deal  of 
degradation  ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  even  he 
could  have  seen  that  in  his  despatch  of  the  27th 
of  October  he  was  evidencing  the  propriety  of  a 
revolution  to  all  who  might  think  one  to  be  worth 
projecting.  This  was  the  acme  of  that  foreigu 
policy  which  a  "Liberal"  Administration  could 
only  supply.  This  was  the  consummation  of  that 
remarkable  moral  influence  which  began  by  offering 
reasons  why  "  the  Count  Cavour  should  not  give 
way  to  dangerous  illusions,  by  sanctioning  an  at- 
tack upon  Venetia,"  and  which  ended  by  offering 
the  lonians  and  the  Irish  a  pretext  for  rebellion ; 
which  began  by  protesting  e^ainst  the  violation  of 
a  treaty,  and  which  ended  by  justiiying  indiscri- 
minate sedition. 

But  the  disastrous  results  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
of  English  "Liberalism"  have  certainly  not  been 
limited  to  any  one  direction.  It  is  perfectly  pre- 
sumable that    if  Lord  Clarendon's  concessions  at 
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Paris,  in  1856,  had  been  made  by  any  constitu-l 
tiooal   Miuister,  we  should  have  been  reminded*! 
without  any  cessation,  by  every  "Liberal"  print,! 
that  this  country's  maritime  supremacy  had  beenl 
"criminally  surrendered."  When  Lnrd  Clarendon  | 
was  losing  all  his  firmness  before  the  French  accent, 
it  was  endeavoured  to  be  shown  by  his  "  Liberal  " 
parasites  that  submission  to  the  declarations  of  M. 
Walewski  was  unjustifiably  spiritless.    The  "  Lite- 
rdl"  Part}',  we  were  told,  had  brought  about  the 
Anglo-French  alliance,— which  was  not  true.  Tha| 
extent  of  the  surrender  by    Lord  Clarendon,  ' 
were  told,  was  exaggerated, — which  was  not  I 
either.  But  the  country  was  ready  to  believe  evei 
thing  ;  and  the  "  Liberal  "  journals,  with  gushi 
unanimity,    prepared    the    people    for   some    dc1| 
"spirited"  order  of  attraction.      It  has  been  i 
auswerably  asserted  by  Sir  Stafford    Northcote," 
that  "  if  the  country  has  been  reduced  to  that  coit 
dition  of  danger  which  has  been  termed  the  brinl 
of  political  suicide,  it  is  to  the  noble  lord  (Lore 
Palmerston)    and  bis    colle^ue  that  we  are 
debted  for  that  position."     And  it  is  undeuiablij 
that  the  attitude  of  Lord  Clarendon,  in  effect  if  no| 
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in  motive,  was  nothing  less  than  a  political  misde- 
meanour. The  preservation  of  England's  supre- 
macy on  the  sea,  in  its  integrity,  was  very  little  to 
the  preservation  of  Lord  Clarendon's  character  for 
suavity ;  and  "  Liberalism,"  with  all  its  usual  spe- 
ciousness,  viaa  quite  able  to  defend  the  surrender 
with  considerable  success  at  the  time.  The  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Horsfall,  ill  March  of  the  present  year,  sufficiently 
evidenced,  however,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  vei^ 
diet  that  will  be  yet  pronounced ;  and  so  far  as  it 
afiects  the  Foreign  Policy  of  English  "  Liberalism" 
generally,  the  "  Liberal "  Party  will  be  likely  to 
find  it  irresistible.  It  is  conceivable  that  when  the 
Connexion  referred,  with  so  much  confidence,  to  the 
many  situations  in  which  they  served  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  England,  with  great  results,  they  relied 
very  much  on  the  supposition  that  because  their 
references  introduced  such  imposing  names,  they 
would  not  be  examined.  But  if  there  is  any  pre- 
eminence in  the  shams  that  English  "  Liberalism  " 
has  palmed  upon  the  world,  it  belongs  to  that 
Foreign  Policy  which  has  generally  blustered,  and 
which  has  always  crouched ;  which  has  professed 
non-intervention,  and  which  has  always  virtually 
intervened.     At  one  time  the  specialty  of  "  Libe- 
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ralism  "  was  Parliamentary  Reform.  Then  it  was 
"the  spirited  foreign  policy.'"  Now  the  "spirit" 
is  manacled  before  the  debauched  expedient  of 
"  non-iaterveiition."  That  the  illustration  of  this 
last  move  was  very  vague  was  taken  for  granted 
until  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
discovered  that  the  "  principle  "  which  was  to  save 
the  "Liberal"  Party, — if  it  meant  anything  at  all, 
— meant  intervention.  The  Prime  Minister  said, 
from  the  Treasury  bench,  in  April  of  this  present 
year  : — "  We  have  preserved  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  As  has 
been  well  said  by  one  of  my  hon.  friends,  that 
principle  does  not  consist  in  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence ;  in  having  no  opinion,  no  sympathies.  Non- 
intervention consists  in  abstaining  from  action, — in 
not  Interfering  by  force  of  arms  in  a  contest  in 
which,  notwithstanding  which,  you  may  feel  a  deep 
interest,  and  in  which,  as  between  the  parties,  you 
may  feel  a  partiality  towards  one  rather  than  the 
other."  The  popularity  of  such  a  definition,  and  in 
such  uninvolved  English,  could  hardly  be  exceeded; 
and  as  a  defence  of  Lord  Clarendon's  unauthorised 
contingent  offer  of  intervention,  made  to  Count 
Cavour,  and  of  Lord  Russell's  reasons  why  Venetia 
might  justifiably  be  invaded,  published  to   Italy  m 
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his  second  despatch  to  Sir  James  Hudson,  is  cer- 
tainly exhaustive.  And  whether  it  were  meant  for 
an  English  adaptation  of  Talleyrand's  sarcasm,  it 
almost  reads  like  a  plagiarism  :—"  Non  interven- 
tion, eh  ?  C'est  un  mot  metaphvsiqiie  et  politique, 
qui  signifie  li  peu  pres  la  meme  chose  qu'interven- 
tion,"  said  Talleyrand ;  and  the  exquisite  irony  is 
at  any  rate  more  honest  than  Lord  Pahiierston's 
solemn  explanation.  It  is  not  whether  the  cry  of 
"Liberty  !"  in  Italy  means  what  it  implies;  hut  it 
is  whether  or  not  it  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
moral  support  of  the  English  Cabinet,  in  a  way  that 
has  pointed  anew  the  exquisite  satire  of  Talleyrand. 
The  Ministers  of  this  country  have  defended  with 
an  impatience  of  reply  that  has  been  significant 
every  act  of  the  Italian  "Unionists,"  and  their 
despatches  have  supplied  what  they  dared  not 
speak.  A  "Liberal"  Minister  whispered  to  the 
Count  Cavour  where  England's  place  would  be  if 
Italy  declared  for  another  link  of  her  Union  in 
Venetia,  and  gave  hope  of  intervention  to  the  ad- 
\Tsers  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  when  he  gave  pledges 
of  non-intervention  to  the  Powers  of  Europe.  This 
mav  very  well  serve  the  purposes  of  the  English  "  Li- 
berals." It  popularly  enforces  the  belief  that  their 
sympathies  are  always  where  there  is  a  stniggle 
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to  be  free.     But  there  is  a  suspicion  that  England, 
as  a  mere  spectator,  cheers  and  hisses,  and  tacitly 
offers  to  take  a  corner  in  the  ring  ;  whilst  it  is  clear 
that  the  complete  regeneration  of  Italy  is  only  so  | 
much  the  more  delayed.     And  it  is  delayed  for  j 
this  reason.    The  dynasty  that  has  been  upset  had 
become  detestable ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  be- 
lieved that  the  re-jinu  which  has  succeeded  it  is  ' 
almost  contemptible.     The  signs  of  its  immorality, 
it    is  very  true,    are    suppressed    hy    "  Liberal " 
governments,  and    by  the  "  Liberal "    press,  and 
are  only  very  faintly  proclaimed   in   this  country  \ 
hut  the  friends  of  Italy,  in  Italy,  are  not  always 
saluting  with  rapture  the  present  substitute  for  Bour- 
bon despotism.  There  is  at  least  some  consolation  for  I 
those  who,  without  affectation,  desire  the  liberty  of  I 
Italy,    that  whatever  English    "Liberalism"   pa- 
tronises is  inevitably  doomed.     It  is  certainly  not  I 
believed  outside  a  very  small  circle,  that  the  Foreign  | 
Policy  of  the  "Liberal"  Party  has  declared  against  I 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  A'^enetia  because  the  sym-, 
pathies  of  English  "Liberalism"  with  the  union  1 
of  Italy  are  genuine.     But    they  probably  think  I 
that  hatred  for  Austria  makes  a  very  good  cry.  j 
They  have  no  interests  to  serve  beyond  iheir  own  ; 
and  as  there  is   capital    to    be  made   out  of  an 
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antipathy,  tiat  is  not  unjustly  popular,  they  are 
sufficiently  ready  to  sacrifice  Italy  to  strengthen 
theiiiselvcs,  by  representing  the  new  regime  as 
immaculate,  aiitl  by  helping  themselves  to  the 
credit  of  having  always  demanded  it.  Were  it 
possible  to  believe  the  "Liberal"  Party  to  be  in 
earnest,  except  about  their  prospects  of  avoiding 
extinction,  it  would  be  only  too  easy  to  show  that 
Lord  Russell  himself  had  been  the  advocate  of 
"Austrian  oppression"  in  Italy,  were  it  not  now 
generally  understood  that  wherever  the  "  Liberals  " 
have  ended  by  reviling  a  principle,  a  policy,  or  a 
people,  they  have,  without  any  exception,  begun  by 
fervently  recommending  them.  Were  it  for  a 
moment  conceivable  that  the  sympathies  of  Kngtish 
"Liberalism"  far  Italian  freedom  were  not  sys- 
tematically unreal,  it  might  be  very  easy  to  show 
that  thL' pri^sent  panegyrists  of  the  "liberty"  that 
obtains,  are  putting  the  regeneration  of  Italy  back 
for  a  generation.  The  "enthusiasm"  for  the  new 
system,  which  is  recorded  by  the  correspondence 
of  the  "  Liberal "  journals  at  Naples  and  Turin, 
comes  almost  altogL-ther  of  the  instructions  from 
London  that  if  it  does  not  exist  it  is  still  to  be 
described  ;  and  this  has  perhaps  been  powerfully 
aided  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  adherents  of  the 
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Papacy  in  thia  country.     It  has  beea  the  policy  nf 
the  "  Liberals  "  throughout  to  make  it  apj>ear  that 
because  the  crimes  of  the  Bourbons  had  become 
intolerable,    the    beneficent    clemency   of   Victor  | 
Emmanuel  must  be  allowed.     But  those  who  are 
less  susceptible  to  a  "sensation"  are  not  inclined  | 
to  admit  that  the  alternative  has  led  to  any  such 
benign    results.      There    is  much    more    anarchy  I 
than  is  behevtd,  and  much  less  "liberjy"  than  is 
allowed.     The  prisons  are  tuU  of  those  who  have  I 
dared  to  reject  a  mockery  of  freedom.     The  de-  I 
livored  are  made  to  exult  by  order ;  or  they  are  ] 
hurried  away  to  be  gagged  before  their  curses  on  ' 
their  liberators  are  heard.     The  evidences  of  out- 
rages, that  under  the  expelled  dynasty  were  rarely 
exceeded,  have  come  before  the  British  Cabinet 
corroborated  by  those  who  abhorred  the  Bourbon 
yoke,  and  who  sorrow  tor  the  unsubstantial  hojie  of  1 
the  Italy  of  to-day.       It   might  have    been   the 
opportunity  of  Kngllsh  statesmen,  but  it  was  not  | 
the   opportunity  of  "  Liberal "  Ministers.     They  i 
stood  up  to  anathematize  exploded  systems,  and  to 
deny  the  existence  of  that  anarchy    which    they  ] 
know  has  been  confirmed.     There  were  two  rea-  J 
sons  in  this  instance  to  decide  their  being  false,  j 
They  desired  to  appear  as  the  vindicators  nf  a 
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popular  revolution,  of  a  revolution  that  was  to 
accomplish  the  union  of  Italy ;  and  they  chiefly 
desired  to  fix  on  the  Constitutional  Party,  Bourbon 
predilections  and  Austrian  sympathies.  There 
would  liave  been  hope  for  the  people,  who  can 
only  fiicl  that  the  liberty  they  have  got  is  the 
despotism  they  had  always  feared,  if  the  "  Liberal  " 
Party  in  England  had  refrained  from  pronouncing 
that  rule  to  be  perfect  which  they  knew  to  be  cor- 
rupt. The  dungeons  of  Italy  have  filled  as  the' 
^* Liberal"  applause  in  England  has  grown.  But 
it  was  not  in  "  Liberalism "  to  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  false  that  would  make  it  popular; 
and  it  has  not  indifferently  succeeded  in  persuading' 
this  country  to  accept  its  account  of  Italy's 
"emancipation."  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that 
the  adulation  on  one  side  has  only  been  rivalled  by 
the  misrepresentation  on  the  other;  and  there  is 
perhaps  a  worse  obstacle  to  the  unity  of  Italy  than 
the  tenure  of  Austria,  or  the  French  occupation  in 
Kome,  in  the  coloured  fictions  of  the  Ultramon- 
tanists,  and  in  the  suppressions  of  the  "  Lilwrals." 
It  is  useless  to  ask  the  world  to  believe  that  the 
enthusiasm  which  is  said  to  magnify  the  new 
rule  is  spontaneous,  and  is  not  artificial,  when 
it    is   found    necessarv    to    instruct   a    "  Liberal " 
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journal*  to  threaten  those  whose  viixut  will  n' 
leave  their  throats,  even  before  the  spectacle  of 
Bengal  lights  that  are  found  by  the  Treasury, 
and  a  sbam-fight  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  that 
"  they  must  be  coerced  into  liberty  aud  self- 
respect."  It  is  most  likely  that  the  convenient 
correspondent  who  supplied  the  picture  of  Italy 
rising  to  welcome  her  King,  added  a  note,  some- 
^where,  about  the  realities  of  Italian  disaffection, 
■  ^hich  unadvisedly  got  into  print.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  threat  is  not  to  be  underrated  because 
it  slipped  out  in  an  obscure  channel.  But  it  ia 
certainly  not  very  easy  to  characterise  that  sort 
of  advocacy  which  fell  to  threepence  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  people,  and  under  the  dictation  of 
its  hire  asserts  that  a  nation  must  be  "  coerced," 
into  rending  the  air  with  acclamations,  before  the 
approach  of  a  spurious  liberty.  The  awkward 
avowal  that  there  were  those  who  had  a  fancy  for  a 
standard  of  relief,  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Court  programme  of  hberty,  at  any  rate  supplies 
some  reason  for  the  necessity  of  that  general  sup- 
pression on  which  English  "Liberalism"  has  so 
long  insisted. 

It  is  a  complete  answer  to  those    "Liberals"  ■ 

•  Tlie  haily  Newt. 
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who  have  assailed  the  foreign  sympathies  of  the 
Constitutional  Connexion,  that  Lord  Bussell  has 
annoiineed  his  adoption  of  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
predecessors.  The  intention  to  be  insincere  is 
hardly  to  be  accepted,  because  there  was  an  inten- 
tion to  convey  a  compliment.  The  Constitutional 
Party  have  every  right  to  point  out  that  the 
account  of  such  an  adoption  is  a  calumny  on 
themselves;  but  the  admission  of  Lord  Russell  l 
should  in  decency  have  silenced  the  "Liberals,"** 
who  can  only  revile  their  opponents  by  repudiating 
the  words  of  their  own  leader.  The  action  of  the 
"Liberal"  Party  in  relation  to  every  phase  of  Aeir 
Foreign  Policy  has  been  only  a  repetition  of  their  ' 
attitude  to  Parliamentary  Reform — it  has,  with  con- 
siderable and  appreciable  advantage  to  themselves, 
thoroughly  misled  the  country.  England  has  been 
almost  "coerced"  into  the  belief  that  whilst  the 
Constitutional  Party  bate  the  evidences  of  Italian 
liberty,  it  is  by  the  attitude  of  "Liberalism"  to 
some  extent  that  that  liberty  has  been  secured. 
This  has  been  their  cry;  and  if  its  success  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  those  whom  it  has 
befooled,  it  may  be  taken  to  have  been  immense. 
But  it  can  no  longer  be  pleaded  that  the  appeal 
of  the  "Liberals"  to  their  Foreign  Policy  yields 
2  I 
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them  any  escape    from  their    present   depression,* 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  belief  in  their  assurance 
either  that  Italy  is  free,  or  that  the  "dignity"  of 
England  is  only  safe  in  their  hands.     The  reality 
of  their  "  non-intervention  "  has  lately  been  denied 
by  every  constituency  where  they  brought  their 
pretensions   to    the  issue  of  a  contested  election. 
The  "Liberals"  have  declared  for  the  liberty  of 
■   Italy,   and  have  proclaimed  that  liberty  to  have 
been  received  unanimously.     The   Constitutional 
Party  have  declared  that  Italy  ought  to  be  freej 
but  that  she  is  only  mocked  by    that    which 
offered  in  the  name  of  freedom.     The  "  Liberals  " 
have  denied  that  there  is  disaffection,  or  that  ai^J 
of  the  terrors  that  cannot  be  separated  from  thai 
rule  of  the  Bourbons,  have  been  revived.     The  | 
Constitutional  Party  assert  that  the  cry  of  disaffec- 
tion is  suppressed,  and  that  the  crimes  which  upset 
a  dynasty  have  only  changed  their  form.     As  it 
was  said  by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  the  House  of 
Lords,*  "  We  upon  this  side  of  the  House  stand  in 
what  I  must  call  a  very  unfair  position,  because  f 
ever  since  this  Italian  struggle  began,  no    painsj 
have  been  spared  by  the  party  which  supportMtJ 

"  Lord  Malmeabury's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mannf  J 
1 8th,  1862. 
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the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  accusing  us, 
and  falsely  accusing  us,  of  being  enemies  to  liberty 
in  that  country.  It  has  been  in  vain  that  I  myself 
for  four  or  five  months  took  continued  trouble,  and 
with  the  greatest  anxiety — acting  under  the 
government  and  with  the  approbation  and  in- 
struction of  my  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
— to  effect  the  regeneration  of  that  Italy  whose 
state  we  certainly  deprecated  as  much  as  any  man 
in  this  House  can  do.  True,  we  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent policy  to  that  which  at  last  obtained;  but 
even  at  this  the  eleventh  hour,  and  after  the  great 
and  important  events  whtch  have  been  accbm- 
plished,  even  now  I  claim  some  credit  for  the 
policy  which  we  adopted.  If  we  had  been  suc- 
cessful, the  state  of  Naples  would  not  have  been 
what  it  now  is;  if  we  had  been  successful,  100,000 
men  who  now  sleep  in  their  graves  would  have 
been  alive;  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
would,  I  feel  certain,  have,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  whole  of  Europe,  obtained  constitutional 
government  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood. 
But  we  failed.  Austria,  whom  we  wished  to  sup- 
port in  her  lawful  occupation  of  those  territories 
which  she  held  by  treaty, — Austria  must  alone 
blame  herself  for  the  failure  of  our  policy.  And 
2  1  2 
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nothing  could  be  more  t 
as  I  have  often  been  charged  by  nearly  the  whole 
press  of  this  country — with  unfair  Austrian   pai^ 
tialities ;  for  I  defy  any  one  who  will  read  the  book 
which  I  laid  on  the  table  of  your  Lordships'  House 
two  years  ago  to  find  one  word  which  shows  un- 
fair partiality  upon  one  side  or  the  other,     I  have 
reaped  the  fruits  of  impartiality,  for  I  have  been 
blamed  both  by  Austrians  and  Italians,  just  as  the 
noble  Earl  himself  has  been  blamed  by  both  North 
and  South  for  his  impartiality  in  American  affairs. 
I  do  not,  however,  find  fault  with  what  has   been 
said  out  of  doors,  for  I  am  accustomed,  of  course,  1 
to  see  misrepresentations  for  party  purposes  ;  hut  I.\ 
was  rather  surprised,  and  I  deeply  regret  to  i 
that  feeling  introduced  into  this  House,  because  iaJ 
this  House  there  are  men  who  know  exactly  whaC'l 
passed,    and    who   know  perfectly  well   what  the'" 
policy  of  the  Conservative  government  hag  been, 
and  who  cannot,  if  they  speak  their  own  convictions, 
state  with  anything  like  truth  that  that  government 
was  opposed  to  anything  like  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Italy. 

•'I  was  astonished  to  hear  the  noble  lord  i 
that  my  noble  friend  behind  me  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  made  an  indignant  speech  against  the  Pied- 
mnntese  government,  when  he  asked  a  question  the  ' 
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other  day  as  to  whether  the  statements  about  Fan- 
ton's  proclamation  were  or  were  not  true.  My 
noble  friend  made  no  attack  upon  the  Fiedmontese 
government,  and  he  put  no  indignant  question,  except 
in  the  hypothetical  sense  of  the  proclamation  having 
been  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Fiedmontese 
government.  The  noble  Earl  asked  for  information 
in  very  moderate  language,  and  where  is  he  to  get 
that  information  except  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment? and  that  inibrmation  is  such  as  would 
be  extremely  interesting  to  your  lordships  and  to 
the  public.  How  was  I  met  on  that  occasion  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  jumped  up  and  accused 
me  as  a  person  who  was  attacking  the  Government, 
who  was  asking  an  impertinent  question,  or  who 
was  making  a  still  more  impertinent  assumption ! 
The  noble  Duke  said  to  me  very  much  what  used 
to  be  said  at  school,  '  Ask  no  questions,  and ' — 
your  lordships  know  the  end  of  it ;  and  the  noble 
Duke  supported  the  truth  of  the  adage  by  immedi- 
ately giving  your  lordships  a  piece  of  false  informa- 
tion himself,  by  stating  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
proclamation,  that  it  had  never  been  written,  and  that 
he  had,  in  fact,  been  told  upon  good  authority,  that 
there  was  not  a  word  of  it  true.  I  almost  doubted 
upon  that  occasion  whether  I  had  any  right  at  all  to 
speak  in  this  House.  I  regret  what  took  place ;  for  I 
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am  sure  that  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  during  the  ' 
whole  of  this  session  should  teach  the  Government 
not  to  treat  every  observation  which  falls  from  us 
as  spoken  in  a  party  spirit ;  for  1  do  not  think  that 
in  the  history  of  England  there  can  be  found  any 
instance  of  an  Opposition  which  treated  the  Go- 
vernment with  greater  leniency  and  with  less  ap- 
pearance of  obstruction.     Whilst  wishing  not  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  Government,  I  do  not,  at  the  1 
same  time,  wish  to  forego  altogether  my  right  to 
information,  and  to  make  observations  on  what  is 
passing  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  in 
Europe  ;    and  I  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  1 
questions  and  to  get  answers  in  the  spirit  in  which 
those  questions  are  asked. 

"  The  noble  Earl  has  said,  and  has  justly  said,  that 
the  English  Government  is  not  to  be  condemned  fw  _ 
any  act  of  cruelty  that  took  place  in  Italy ;  and  T| 
perfectly  agree  that  this  is  so ;  but  still  the  Grovern- 
raent  have,  from  the  time  of  their  taking  office,  so^* 
identified  themselves  with  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  have  so  far  interfered  since  the 
treaty  of  Villafranca  to  support  with  their  moral 
aid  Italian  freedom  and  annexation,  and  have  gone 
further,  whether  wisely  or  not,  and  supported  the  de- 
scent of  Garibaldi  upon  Sicily  and  Naples.    There*!^ 
fore  they  are  so  far  identified  with  what  has  takei 
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place  that  they  must  be  anxious  that  no  deeds  should 
be  coraraitted  which  will  bring  shame  and  disgrace  on 
the  cause  which  they  have  espoused.  This  being 
the  case,  surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  the 
Government,  speaking  in  a  peaceful  country  where 
they  can  judge  of  what  is  taking  place  fairly,  to  ask 
if  they  have  by  friendly  advice  pointed  out  to  the 
Piedmontese  government  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
suffer  any  cruelty  like  that  alluded  to  in  the  pro- 
clamation. Although  I  perfectly  agree  with  the 
noble  Earl's  policy  of  non-intervention  in  Italy,  I 
think  that  he  lost  an  opportunity  when  he  did  not 
agree  to  the  French  proposition  of  preventing 
Garibaldi  from  crossing  into  Naples.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  many  years  ago  Italy  showed 
a  wish  to  obtain  constitutional  government;  but 
"unity"  is  an  idea  which  arose  many  years  after- 
wards ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  that  was  a  great 
mistake — a  mistake  by  which  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  was  sacrificed  to  the  ideality  of  freedom. 
It  arose  out  of  the  notions  of  a  set  of  men  who  wanted 
to  arrange  kingdoms  as  people  arrange  a  dinner 
table.  That  was  the  way  in  which  the  idea  began, 
and  in  trying  to  act  upon  it  I  am  airaid  the  Italian 
people  have  gained  the  shadow  of  free  government 
but  have  lost,  for  a  long  time  at  all  events,  its  sub- 
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stance.  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  Northern 
States  oiltaly  should,  with  their  great  similarity  of 
tastes  and  interests,  have  amalgamated ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  complete  fusion 
should  exist.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  conceive 
a  greater  difference  of  taste,  temper,  and  character 
than  that  which  prevails  between  the  Neapolitans 
and  the  Piedniontese. 

"  Whatever  the  noble  earl  may  call  it — whether  1 
it   be    a   civil    war   or   not — the    country   is   <U- 
vided  into   two  parties;    and   from    the  best   in- 
forraation  I  can  obtain  I  believe  that,  the   Pied- 
moutese   are    hated  in    Naples   as  much  as    the 
Austrians  were  hated  by  the  Piedraontese  them- 
selves,   and    that    the    feeling   of  a  great  many  j 
Neapolitans  with  regard  to  a  union  with  Piedmont 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  csclaniation  of  the  ancient 
Breton  of  Brittany,  *■  Potiud  mori  gui'im  fctdari.' 
That  is  my  opinion  ;  but  I  must  add  that  this  is  I 
an  Italian  rather  than  an  English  question.  I  cannot  j 
help  thinking,  however.that  the  noble  Earl  must 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  present  state  of  Naples,  and  I 
the  very  flourishing  account  he  has  given  us  in  re>  I 
fercnce  to  the  perfectly  legal  manner  in  which  prav  | 
sons  prosecuted  by  the  Government  are  treated  ia  | 
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that  city.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  'gentle- 
man which  gives  me  what  I  believe  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy statement  of  what  is  now  taking  place  in 
Naples.  His  account  differs  very  materially  from 
that  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  as  it  relates  to  a  subject 
of  considerable  importance  I  will  proceed  to  read  it 
to  your  lordships.     He  says  : — 

" '  I  enclose  you  by  a  sale  opportunity  some  few 
remarks  on  the  present  state  of  things  here  and  in 
the  provinces,  mainly  confining  myself  to  what  I 
have  had  come  immediately  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, and  could  gather  from  thoroughly  authentic 
sources.  .Having  gone  down  there  principally  to 
Bee  a  friend  who  has  been  five  months  in  prison  in 
Santa  Maria  'Apparente,  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  working  of  the  system ; 
and,  alter  the  letters  of  Mr.  Edwin  James  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  one  naturally  hoped  their  proteges 
would  have  profited  by  so  many  warnings,  and 
avoided  copying  the  Bourbon  prison  cruelties  we 
heard  so  much  of,  I  do  not  believe  any  one  has 
au  idea  of  what  goes  on  in  the  prisons,  with  regard 
to  the  wretched  Royalists,  who  are  used  like  brutes, 
I  heard  a  Piedmontese  officer  say  myself  the  other 
day  they  gave,  and  should  give,  no  quarter  to 
Royalist  prisoners  even  taken  in  fair  fight  now  the 
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kingdom  of  Italy  is  declared.  And  they  certainly 
act  on  this  resolution  whenever  the  opportunity 
occurs.  The  Murat  faction  are,  I  think,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  population,  and  they  arc  gaining 
strength,  as  you  may  imagine,  from  all  these 
cruelties,  as  they  would  make  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
■A  welcome  ruler  in  comparison.  Nothing  is  a 
worse  feature  of  the  revolution  than  the  public  sale 
and  exposure  of  the  most  abominable  prints,  photo- 
graphs, and  books,  expressly  invented,  I  should 
say,  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  No  shop 
in  London  would  escape  the  seizure  of  its  stock  if 
such  infamies  as  I  see  daily  here  were  allowed. 
The  atheist  press,  too,  is  doing  a  fine  trade,  and 
even  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  turned 
into  a  scandalous  novel,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth.'  Libels  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting kind  on  the  Royal  family,  on  the  Pope,  on 
the  ministers  of  religion,  and  even  the  poor  Sisters 
of  Charity,  swarm  on  every  btiok-stall ;  and  I 
scarcely  could  have  l>elieved  the  indecency  of  I 
them  if  I  had  not  gone  to  see  them  myself.  The  ' 
reaction  is  still  very  strong  in  the  forest  districts,  I 
and  many  young  men  of  good  family  have  joined 
it,  concealing  their  names  in  most  cases.  The 
Comte  de  Christen  has  been  five  months  in  prisoa 
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on  the  merest  suspicion;  and  when  I  saw  him  on 
Friday,  after  repeated  refusals  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  it  was  the  first  visit  he  had  been 
allowed  to  receive  during  that  time,  having  been 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  and  deprived  of  all 
communication  from  without  by  letter  or  otherwise. 
You  may  have  frequently  seen  his  name  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  most  daring  sorties  that  were 
made  from  Gaeta,  and  the  Abruzzi  last  winter;  at 
Bianco,  among  others,  which  he  especially  distin- 
guished himself  at  by  bis  gallant  defence  against  an 
overwhelming  force  under  Sonnaz;  aud  this  is  a 
miserable  revenge  for  his  courage  and  loyalty. 
That  his  ability  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  his 
enemies  is  easily  guessed,  by  their  having  (after 
Bianco)  offered  him  a  general's  commission  to  pass 
into  the  Italian  ranks,  which  he  refused,  and  he  is 
now  lying  in  prison,  and  cannot  get  a  trial,  though 
it  was  promised  months  ago,  A  brief  mention  of 
this  case  would,  1  feel  sure,  be  of  essential  service 
to  him,  if  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  there 
is  nothing  would  have  such  an  eftect  iii  Turin. 
The  mere  knowledge  that  the  facts  were  mentioned 
is  enough  to  influence  it,  and  would  at  any  rate 
serve  to  hasten  his  trial,  which  is  what  he  is  prin- 
cipally anxious   for,  as    there    being  no  evidence 
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against  him,  he  would  be  sure  of  an  acquittal.  It 
would  be  a  kindness  to  a  very  gallant  and  honour- 
able soldier.' 

'■  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  this  informa- 
tion before  the  Government  and  your  lordships. 
The  opinion  which  I  have  formed  as  to  the  state  of 
Naples  is  founded  on  the  communications  of  the 
most  trustworthy  witnesses — witnesses  whom  I  shall 
have  no  objection  to  name  to  the  noble  lord  ia 
private,  and  whose  credibility  he  will  not,  I  believe, 
call  in  question.  And  now  I  have  to  entreat  the 
noble  Earl,  if  he  values,  as  I  am  sure  he  does,  the 
cause  of  Italian  freedom — If  he  values  the  fair  fame 
of  this  country,  which  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
that  revolution — I  entreat  him  to  show  that 
England  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  atrocities 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  have  been 
perpetrated  in  Southern  Italy." 

The  "Liberal"  Party  have  wholly  failed  to 
show  tBat,  with  the  Constitutional  Connexion,  there 
is  any  "hatred"  for  Italy,  or  "sympathy "  with 
Austria.  They  have  wholly  failed  to  show  that 
the  government  of  Victor  Emanuel  has  always 
been  received  with  an  enthusiasm,  that  has  not 
owned  the  inspiration  of  those  who  have  had  no 
option  between  making  converts  to  the  new  rule,  or 
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between  making  arrests.  The  "  Liberals "  have 
concluded  that  Italy  unanimously  welcomes  the 
temperate  dynasty,  that  is  to  set  her  free ;  and  Eng- 
land, looking  to  the  signs  that  oifer  their  testimony, 
declares  the  conclusion  to  be  contradicted. 

The  Constitutional  reaction  at  this  moment  may 
be  taken  to  mean,  that  the  abandoned  home  policy 
of  the  great  "  Liberal  "  Party  does  not  relieve  their 
want  of  candour  in  foreign  affairs.  There  is  no 
more  faith  in  their  honesty,  than  there  is  in  their 
capacity ;  and  the  appeal  to  the  country  to  believe 
in  their  non-intervention  was  answered  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  letters  of  the  Count  Cavour.  The 
readiness  with  which  Lord  Clarendon's  explana- 
tion was  heard,  really  signified  nothing  more  than 
that  his  weakness,  in  a  humanitarian  age,  extenu- 
ated his  duplicity.  And  Lord  Clarendon's  con- 
fused denial  after  all,  refuted  nothing.  It  only 
retorted  on  his  critics  that  the  Count  Cavour  had 
miiiiquoted  words, — not  that  he  had  misconceived 
the  spirit  of  others  that  were  almost  similar.  Lord 
Clarendon  did  not  contend  that  the  late  Prime 
Minister  of  Italy  had  misinterpreted  the  senti- 
ments of  the  English  Cabinet,  but  only  that  those 
sentiments  had  been  more  cautiously  conveyed.  He 
"  could  not  have  used  those  words ;"  but  he  did  not 
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deny  that  their  significance  had  found  expression 
in  some  other  form.    The  reply  was  hazarded,  that  ' 
the   substance  of  the  letters  was  pure  invention. 
Lord  Clarendon  did  not,  however,  conceal  that  the  ' 
inference  published  to  Europe  was   all  that  had  i 
been  intended,  but  rather  that  it  had  certainly  been 
conveyed   with  more  reserve;    and    it  cannot   he 
reasonably    doubted  that   our    Plenipotentiary    at 
Paris  himself  first  countenanced    the  proposal  of  | 
military  intervention.  It  is  very  true  that  England 
has  not  intervened  by  force  of  arms ;  but  then  it 
is   true,  too,   that  unauthorised    intervention  was 
offered  by  our  incontinent  Minister ;  and  that  whilst  | 
a  British  Cabinet  at  home  was  phrasing  its  benign   , 
apostrophes  to  peace,  its  delegate,  at  the  Tuiierles,  , 
did    not    discourage   the    hope  of  a   violation    of  | 
treaties.   There  is,  probably,  something  in  the  plea, 
that  because  Lord  Clarendon  was  too  inconsiderable 
to  have  been  accredited,  he  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  made  responsible.    But  even  on  this  merciful 
showing    it   is  intolerable  that  the  Party  should 
escape  who  most  likely  inspired  him.     The  "non-   l 
intervention"    of  "Liberalism"  has  been  nothing 
different  to  the  non-intervention  volunteered  by  the  | 
Earl    of  Clarendon;    hut  if  its  falsity  has  never 
varied,  its  immorality  has  never  been  compromised 
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by  intervening  in  the  cause  of  generally  detested 
Powers,  and  has  always  been  imposingly  ex- 
tended in  a  popular  direction.  It  was,  however, 
held,  that  whatever  might  be  the  position  of  English 
"Liberalism,"  the  "Liberal"  Party  would  here- 
stored  with  acclamation  by  their  sublime  attitude  in 
the  affair  of  the  Trent.  It  is  certainly  sufB- 
ciently  evident  that  they  altc^ether  meant  to  trade 
on  it  for  ever.  Still,  it  is  hardly  any  depreciation  of 
their  services  to  suppose  that  the  parts  that  were  de- 
manded were  not  very  remarkable.  But  the  situation 
was  undoubtedly  one  where  none  of  the  accessories 
of  exa^eration  would  be  thrown  away ;  and  it  was 
of  course  endeavoured  to  be  shown  that  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Confederate  commissioners  could  only 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  agencies  of  "  Libe- 
ralism." The  amount  of  England's  obligation  may 
be  very  easily  determined.  The  demands  of  the 
British  Cabinet  had  the  moral  support  of  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  There  never  was  before  such 
unanimity  amongst  nations.  No  Administration 
could  have  asked  for  less.  But  there  was  no  re- 
sponse to  the  assertion  that  the  English  Ministry 
had  performed  a  miracle  ;  and  it  was  wholly  unex- 
plained why  a  Party,  who  contended  that  they  were 
miraculously  endowed,  did  not  do  something  to  alter 
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the  state  of  some  of  the  polls.     The  truth  is,  t 
insolence  of  the  Cabinet  at  "Washington  had  nol 
been  developed  suddenly.     It  had  been  chiefly  exiM 
ercised  against  England  ;  but  it  had  always  found 
our   own  Administration  passive ;  and  Lord  Rus- 
sell's submissive  despatches  had  compromised  some 
of  our  dignity  before  our  flag  was  insulted.    At  the 
same  time,  if  the  offence  was  beyond  all  bearing,  for 
the  "  Liberal "  cause  it  certainly  was  scarcely  out  of 
season.     They  had  to  meet  Parliament  without  a 
programme,  and  with  no  other  cry  than  their  "  non- 
intervention."      The    affair   of  the    Trent    would! 
atone  for  their  barrenness  in  every  other  directioiul 
It  might  even   save  some  of  the   constituencies;'! 
Properly  distributed,  such  a  privilege  might  be  used  J 
etenially.      It  would  demoralise  the  Constitutional  | 
Party.     There  would  be  an  end  of  the  Constitu* 
tional  reaction.     The  qualities  of  the  foreign  policy  I 
of  English  "Liberalism"  had  at  last  been  6plen«j 
didly  vindicated.     "  Liberalism  "  was  relieved  byl 
its  confidence  in  itself;  but  the  country  put  th« 
value   of  its  services  a  good  deal  lower.      Thei 
was  no  disposition  to  be  critical ;  but  there  was  nal 
inducement  to  be  ecstatic.     Nor  was  the  result  at 
the  hustings  nearly  what  had  been  expected;  and 
after  the  efforts  of  the  Ministry  had  been  extolled 
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to  the  fiill  by  the  parasites  of  the  "  Liberal  "  Party, 
the  "  Liberal  "  minority  was  found  to  have  become 
confirmed.  But  where  the  credit  of  so  much 
"spirited"  sagacity  was  insisted  on,  that  criticism 
which  might  have  been  ungenerous,  if  those  who 
exulted  had  been  less  pretentious,  became  in- 
evitable ;  and  whilst  it  was  nowliere  denied  that 
the  Cabinet  had  shown  a  creditable  capacity,  it 
came  to  be  suspected  that  it  was  a  good  deal  over- 
stated. English  "  Liberalism  "  had  looked  for  the 
reversal  of  the  sentence  that  had  been  pronounced 
against  it,  to  the  pyrotechnics  of  its  Foreign  Policy. 
The  "Liberal"  Party  had  come  to  rest  all  their 
claims  on  the  unimpeachable  quality  of  their 
foreign  regards.  They  had  abandoned  almost 
everything  that  thty  ever  professed ;  but  the  little 
that  was  left,  it  was  urged,  ought  still  to  recommend 
them.  If  they  could  have  altered  events  they 
might  have  been  suecessfiil ;  but  at  the  crisis  to 
which  they  had  arrived  no  less  considerable  alter- 
ation could  effectively  serve  them.  They  were 
unanimous  that  they  ought  to  stay,  but  they  were 
divided  when  they  gave  their  reasons.  They  could 
no  longer  conceal  that  they  were  a  Connexion  who 
might  plead  the  accomplishment  of  one  positive  re- 
sult,— they  had  corrupted  the  country  with  the 
2  R 
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name  of  **  Liberalism."     If  they   had  no   home 

policy  at  all,  their  Foreign  Policy,  it  was  pleaded, 

could  not  easily  be  paralleled,  and  could  never  be 

surpassed.     This  was  their  cry, — and  the  country 

has  dismissed  it.      All  that  survive  of  the  **  great 

Liberal "  Party  are  some  decimated  factions.    The 

"Proprietors  of  Progress"    have    been  detected 

arranging  with  stagnation;    and  whilst  they  yet 
may  move  for  a  new  trial,  it  is  only  conceivable 

that  with  the  evidence  of  the  integrity  of  their 

'*  non-intervention,"     and    the    witness    of    their 
"spirit"    in    foreign    affairs,    the   hereafter   will 

steadfastly  refuse  the  rule. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  SUBVET  OP  THE  SITUATION. 

» 

The  present  position  of  the  **  Liberal "  Party  then 
is  this.  They  are  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  they  have  not  a  real  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  possible  that  their 
profligacy  might  at  any  time  have  eventuated  in 
their  depression ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  now  disappearing  before  the 
exacting  penalties  that  followed  their  corrupt  **  re- 
construction "  at  Almack's.  The  insincerity  of  the 
plea  for  the  dismissal  of  a  Constitutional  Admini- 
stration was  sufficient  for  them  all ;  and  they  have 
none  of  them  escaped  its  emphatic  condemnation. 
They  came  back  to  give  the  country  **  a  large  and 
comprehensive  measure  of  reform,"  with  the  confi- 
dential assurance  that  the  nation  demanded  it ;  and 
they  have  vindicated  their  intention  not  to  amend 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament  on 
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the  surprising  evidence  of  popular  indifierence.     It^ 
is  not  at  all  that  they  misconceived  public  opinion, 
but  that  they  infamously  precipitated  a  minigterial 
crisis,  to  save  themselves,  on  false  pretences.  They  J 
have  centred  contradictions  on  every  point,  andfl 
have  forgotten  to  prevent  their  appearing  agatost 
them.     They  have  apostrophized  "  political  mora- 
lity," and  they  have  suffered  Lord  Russell.     They 
have  announced  themselves  to  be  the  Proprietors 
of  Progress,  and  they  have  raadu  Reform  impos- 
sible.    They  have  jffotested  against  Church-rat* 
and  they  cannot  secure  their  abolition.    They  hafl 
declared  themselves  to  be  th«  people's  Mends,  and 
have  filled  their  Cabinets  with  their  own  families. 
They  have  denounced  the  imposts  that  oppress  t 
"working  classes,"  and  they  have  left  a  war  t 
upon  tea  and  sugar.      They  have  magnified 
"spirit"  of  a  foreign  policy  that  was  to  consohdate 
peace,  and  the  infirmity  of  their  purpose  has  pre- 
cipitated a  series  of  wars.     They  have  attacked  the 
estimates  that  proclaimed  a  war  expenditure,  and 
they  have  proposed  the  vottis  that  confirmed  the 
"  iniquity."     They  have  claimed  Financial  Reform 
as  their  monopoly,  and  they  have  only  establishet^J 
their  pretensions  by  multiplied  deficits,  and  i 
astrous  budgets.    It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  "Li-j 
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'  Party  have  failed,  because  their  professioDS 
have  not  been  sensationally  attractive,  for  they 
never  submitted  to  the  limit  of  btiing  even  possible. 
Nor  indeed  need  they  have  succumbed  before  their 
own  divisions,  for  English  "  Liberalism  "  on  the 
whole  has  been  advantaged  by  being  able  to  refer 
to  the  number  of  its  sections.  Mr.  Bright  has 
relied  on  being  delivered  from  taking  action  on  his 
pledges,  by  the  consciousness  that  his  incendiarism 
would  never  get  beyond  the  control  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  hose;  and  Lord  Palmerston  has  been 
permitted  corresponding  privileges,  with  the  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Bright  and  his  followers,  whilst 
they  supplied  the  best  evidence  of  the  immorality 
of  "  Liberalism,"  would  relieve  him  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  adding  to  the  statute  book.  The 
dme  has  come  when  it  may  be  fairly  asked 
what  have  the  "  Liberal  "  Party  done  ?  On  what 
pretext  can  they  ask  to  be  delivered  from  the  ban 
that  has  been  set  upon  them  ?  With  what  hope 
can  they  go  to  the  constituencies,  and  demand  the 
confidence  of  the  country  at  the  hustings  ?  The 
Party  who  have  always  appealed  to  popular  sym- 
pathies, are  only  told  that  they  have  forfeited 
popular  support.  The  provinces  and  the  towns  have 
made  dieir  sign  ti^ether.     The  tenant  farmer  and 
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the  factory  "  hand"  reject  the  "  Liberal  "  candidate.* 
A  "  Liberal  "  Administration  is  only  suffered,  that 
the  message  of  a  ministerial  crisis  may  not  this 
year  approach  the  Queen.  It  does  not  dare  to  go 
to  a  party  division.  It  does  not  dare  dissolve. 
None  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  Liberal  "  Connesdon 
are  without  a  taint.  There  is  no  trust  in  those 
with  whose  professions  the  country  has  become 
familiar;  and  there  is  no  promise  in  those  who  are 
coming  on.  There  is  not  a  "Liberal"  Minister 
who  could  succeed  Lord  Palmerston  by  couimon 
consent.  The  popularity  of  Lord  Palmerston  may 
be  taken  to  rest  on  the  general  disbelief  in  his 
"  Liberalism  ;"  and  on  the  faith  that  "  Liberalism  " 
can  be  merely  a  sound,  wbikt  he  professes  its  prin- 
ciples. The  youth  of  the  nation  pronoimce  for  the 
Constitutional  cause ;  and  the  "  Liberal"  Party  have 
only  lately  declared  that  to  furnish  even  a  law  officer 
of  the  Crown  is  beyond  their  capacity.  England  has 
seen  the  show,  and  the  "  Proprietors  of  Progress  " 
are  eased  of  their  monopoly.  The  "  Liberal " 
Party  have  never  been  separated  from  evasion  and 
subterfuge.  They  .have  unconsciously  invited  a 
reaction  that  they  cannot  stay  ;  and  they  only  owe 
the  postponement  of  their  dismissal  to  a  great 
calamity.     They  have  passed  from  a  majority  that 
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